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t 


T.n:  unfortunate  ?necr  against  Reporters,  contained  in  the  first  part  of  “  Gartlni 
(,  v,”  and  which  has  given  so  much  ofience  to  the  Editor  of  a  London  weekly 

iw'  '[luivr,  was  never  iiUeiided,  by  the  writer  of  that  article,  to  apply  to  any  jx'rsons 
;  .  ///  ein^aged  in  that  highly  important  and  ditlicult  employment,  but  merely 
t,.  i!i>irihe  a  class  whom  he  had  known  some  twenty  or  thirty  yeiurs  ago.  We  have 
\hc  !ut!)our  to  be  personally  acquainted  with  many  gentlemen  c<mnected  with  the 
jiuMii-  press  in  London,  and  most  readily  unite  our  testimony  in  favour  of  the  talents, 
.!.v.»ini)li>hinents,  and  respectability,  of  this  class  of  men,  who,  by  their  ability,  fide- 
!ii\,.i!u1  independence,  have  rendered,  and  are  daily  rendering  such  important  ser- 
to  the  state.  But  nobody  knows  better  than  the  Editor  of  the  pa|)er  in 
('iieMi  ni,  that  this  description  would  not  have  applied  thirty  years  ago ;  that  it  is 
1'  It  rvcently  that  news|)a|iers  have  attractetl  to  their  service  such  force  and  variety  of 
t.iieiit ;  and  tliat  it  was  very  foolish  to  put  one’s  self  in  a  passion  with  what  was  ob- 
Mnii  ly  notliing  but  a  mere  slip  of  the  pen.  We  can  assure  him,  moreover,  that  the 
;i  ;:I.  T  of  “  (iarden  (Jossips,”  against  whom  he  hits  fulminated  his  wrath  in  such  un- 
iik.i'itrol  terms,  is  neither  an  “  Edinburgh”  nor  “  North  British”  divine,  and  that 
lii‘  would  have  Ixten  the  last  man  alive  to  have  knowingly  sjxiken,  in  a  disresjKcUul 
m.iMik  r,  of  a  class  of  gentlemen,  whose  Uilents  and  services  arc  so  creditable  to  them- 
and  valuable  to  their  country. 

Ttie  tollowing,  among  many  other  articles,  are  destined  for  speedy  publication 
“The  Highlander,  and  Ariosto’s  Isabella;”  “  On  the  Early  Italian  Romances, 
No.  III.;”  ’•’•The  Gallant  Adventures  of  Francis  Corkincap,  Canto  Second;” 
“  Tweh  e  Sonnets  for  the  Sentimental ;”  “  The  Philosophy  of  Fiction  ;”  “  Rerainis- 
(iinisof  Auld  Langsyne,  Nos.  111.  and  IV. ;”  “  Characters  omitted  in  Crabbe’s  Parish 
lU  .;i>ter.  Xo.  IV’^. “  The  Review  of  Swale’s  Geometrical  Amusements ;”  “  On  the 
.\t!iio'p‘Hre  of  the  Planets  ;”  “  On  Astronomical  Systems  ;”  “  The  Review  of  Hogg’s 
Novel;”  Hora;  Seniles,  Nos.  III.  and  IV.;”  “  Disapjwintment ;  a  Tale;” 
“  I  r'.ter  of  Arator  “  The  Life  of  Caleb  Cornhill ;”  “  The  Witch  of  Edderton 
“  The  l{e\icw  of  Dr  Muir’s  Sermons,”  &,c.  &c.  &c. 


I  ”  ///  7’(/w,  Xo.  r///.”  came  too  late  to  hand  for  insertion  in  our  present  Number  ; 

I  hut  will  t)f  course  apjx^ar  in  its  successor. 

' 

”  /  reo/om,  a  Fruffnicnty*  is  a  “  singularly  wild  and  original”  production ;  so 
m),  Uut  we  don’t  understand  a  single  line  of  it  from  beginning  to  end.  Like 
••  :ne  nf  the  most  approved  s|>cciraens  of  modern  singing,  the  meaning  has  been 
>  '  u!lu\ved  up  by  the  music. 

I  I  he  I’arthcnon  having  been  adopted  as  the  model  of  the  National  Monument,  all 

Ih'  ■  t!u  r  discussion  on  that  subject  would  be  impertinent  and  useless.  For  this  reason, 
'Uul  i(.r  this  reason  only,  we  have  declined  inserting  the  paper  sent  us  by  C. 

The  mishap  that  befel  Dr  Sleek  is  too  well  known  to  be  interesting,  however 

'  ''r'ytold. 

,  . ,  Ft  rates  of  I tluica^'  by  the  author  of  the  **  Adventure  in  Athent^*  will  pro- 
‘ upiHuir  in  our  next. 

t.wo  apology  to  the  author  of  the  paper  on  “  TJu  African  Institution^  and 
i  ''ill  and  I*ortugu€se  Slave  Trade,*  for  so  lon^  delaying  his  {lapcr  :  but  as  we 
>■"  eived  much  additional  information  on  the  subject  of  the  infamous  contraband 
' '  human  beings,  we  have  been  unavoidably  compelled  to  defer  taking  up  the 
'  ’  >101  till  wc  should  have  time  to  digest  and  arrange  that  information. 

’’7  ihr  MinstreTs  WaUacef'  being  the  second  part  of  “  Seottish  Literature,* 
I’.''!  yet  lound  leisure  to  peruse  and  decide  upon.  This  may  surprise  the  au- 
•  '  i»ledgc  ourselves  to  satisfy  him,  that,  hitherto,  it  has  been  impossible  for 


Co  €orrc$(pontyntt](. 


115,  in  any  given  month,  to  dis^wsc  of  the  mass  of  papers  that  has  flowed  in  u|H»n  ii«. 
We  admit  that  we  iire  in  arrciirs  with  some  of  our  friends,  but  we  have  taken  nw.i^ 
susres  to  work  up  our  Ice-w  ay. 

“  Tlif  Hall  of  Torvcllan^’'*  w  ith  the  author’s  modest  and  becoming  letter,  was  dulv 
received;  but  there  arc  some  circumstances  which  render  publication  impossible,  f, 
the  first  place,  w'c  have  reason  to  think  that  the  author  is  mistaken  as  to  some  of  tli  - 
facts  upon  w  hich  he  has  grounded  his  tale  ;  in  the  next  place,  it  would  be  cruel  aiul 
liarbarous,  to  tear  open  w  ounds  which  are  hardly  closed  and  cicatrised ;  and  in  the 
Ia.st  place,  we  have  the  honour  to  know  personally  the  brave  and  chivalrous  cnirr 
w’ho  has  been  made  the  hero  of  this  tale  of  blood  ;  and  we  can  say,  from  long  and  in. 
tiinate  knowledge,  that  never  man  has  been  more  shamefully  misrepresented,  or  more 
foully  traduced,  or,  by  those  who  knew  him,  more  entirely  loved  and  respected.  Wc 
liopc  this  statement  will  be  satisfactorj’  to  our  correspondent,  from  whom  we  shall  \k 
happy  to  receive  contributions  on  less  delicate  and  dangerous  subjects. 

We  regret  that  the  author  of  “  The  Portrait'*  has  taken  so  much  trouble  ot)  our 
.account,  rw,  upon  mature  consideration,  we  do  not  think  we  can  publish  his  cirusion. 

The  follow  ing  “  Linct  on  Greece"  wc  take  the  opportunity  of  inserting  here,  lia\  . 
ing  omitted  to  do  so  in  the  body  of  the  Number. 


LINES  ON  GREECE 


Seems  to  rebuke  the  suflibring  slave 
Yet  now,  fair  Freedom’s  flag 
more 

Waves  on  her  long-forsal^n  shore ; 
The  patriot  flame  at  last  hath  burst 
On  Turkish  tyranny  accurst ; 

But  not  a  helping  hand  is  nigh, 

To  strike  for  struggling  Liberty  !— 


There  is  a  land,  a  lovely  land. 

Where  everlasting  Summer  reigns, 
>V^hcre  all  that’s  iK'autiful  and  grand 
Breathes  from  her  mountains  and  her 
plains  ; 

Where  placid  seas  in  brightness  sleep, 
Around  her  gardens  of  the  deep ; 

Her  Kden  Isles — for  ever  fair. 

As  when  th’  Immortals  linger’d  there ; 
Where  columns,  lonely,  dim,  and  dread, 
S|H*ak  loudly  of  the  mighty  dead, 

Whasc  fame,  an  everlasting  gleam 
Sheds  over  mountain,  gulf,  and  stream. 

Thiit  laiid  is  Greece— 

Of  sage  and  hero  hut  the  grave, 

And  birth-place  only  to  the  slave  ; 

Tpon  her  smns,  degenerate  grown. 

The  mighty  mountains  seem  to  frown  ; 
Her  waters,  as  they  wander  on. 

For  partetl  glory  make  their  moan  ; 

I'.ach  ruin’s  sombre,  stern  remains, 

M ocks  at  tiv’  wretch  who  brooks  hischains ; 


Oh,  England  !  in  the  cause  of  Kings, 
Thy  blood  hath  flow’d  from  countless 
springs ; 

And  dost  thou  shun  to  lead  the  van, 

In  cause  of  Freedom  and  of  Man  ?— 
And  calmly  see  the  Moslem  horde 
Doom  babe  and  mother  to  the  sword  ? 
Oh  !  w'ake— and  bid  thy  thunders  knell— 
Their  lightnings  blast  the  Infidel 
Sw’cep  him  from  Europe’s  fair  domains— 
Sweep  him  from  Grecia’s  classic  plains— 
From  lands  of  fame  and  hallow’d  climes. 
Too  long  polluted  with  his  crimes. 
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to  his  brother  conspirator,)  vhich  arc 
1  OK  IX  EXILE  ;  OR,  A  VOICE  at  oncc  new  and  interesting: — 

FROM  ST.  HELENA.  Afterw'ards  he  conversed  for somc time 

about  Moreau,  and  said,  that  he  was  hy 
.  our  lU’view  of  tlie  former  of  these  no  means  a  man  of  that  superior  talent 

luuks,  we  followed  no  general  rule  which  the  English  supposed;  that  he  was 

ihe  selection  of  our  extracts,  and,  a  good  general  of  division,  but  not  ad- 

roi  ilingly,  were  led  to  cxliibit  to  apted  for  the  command  of  a  great  army. 

I-  icuicrs  some  delectable  sped-  “  Moreau  was  brave,”  said  he,  “  indo. 

11^  of  tliat  petty  and  inglorious  lent,  and  a  ton  virant.  He  did  nothing 

ri  of  vexatious  warfare  carried  on  I'ls  ?,«/r/ier  ^.nerd  but  loll  on  a  soHh 
the  I’allen  (ihief,  by  his  high-  "  “  P'P*'"  h'"  "><>««>• 

•  .a  omphshed  and  indefatigable  position  „aturally  good,  hut  he  was 

oK  r  and  t()rmentor.  Sir  Hudson  Influenced  by  his  wife  and  mother-in-law, 

•ui‘,  t  he  selection  of  whom,  for  who  were  two  intriguers.  I  recommend- 

ii  einiablc  and  honourable  office,  gj  Moreau  to  marry  her  at  the  desire  of 

i’cts  so  much  honour  on  the  dis-  Josephine,  who  loved  her  because  she  was 

iiiiiiitioii,  if  not  the  humanity  or  a  creole.  Moreau  had  fallen  greatly  in 

tii’u.  ot  the  British  Government,  estimation  on  account  of  his  conduct  to- 

.  disingenuous  practices  here  de-  wards  Pichegru.  After  Lcoben,  the  se- 

uncud,  however,  and  the  incessant  nate  of  Venice  were  foolish  enough  to 

iijilaints,  accusations,  heart-huVn-  stir  up  a  rebellion  against  the  French  ar- 

altercations,  and  remonstran-  mies,  without  being  either  sufficiently 

.  to  which  they  unavoidably  gave  strong  themselves,  or  having  adequate  as- 

ili.  so  sicken  the  mind  *,  by  their  distance  from  other  lowers  to  promise 
'I'Kiit  repetition,  that,  in  our  no-  “’e  ‘lightest  hope  of  succe^.  In  coiik- 
of  ihc  second  volume,  we  shall  huence  of  this,  I  ca^  Vem™  to  be 
l;  ..vour  to  steer  clear  of  these  hu-  c3- 

•u  ing  topics,  and  to  confine  our  ^diom  I  sup,»sc  you  have  heard  of 

■  ion  and  that  of  our  readers,  to  ?,  Engia„d,  was  there  at  thetime.  Kear- 

0  rs  ot  less  sombre  character,  and  i„  ,he  consequences,  he  escaped  out  of 
Ti  trcsliing  interest.  Venice,  hut  on  his  way  to  Vienna  (I  think 

''  •  recommence  our  extracts,  then,  he  said)  he  was  arrested  on  the  Brcnta 
di  tiu*  following  particulars  re-  by  Bemadottc,  with  all  his  papers.  As 
itig  Moreau  and  Pichegru,  (in-  soon  as  it  was  known  who  he  was,  he  was 

•  dug  the  treachery  of  the  former  sent  to  me,  being  esteemed  a  man  of  some 


III  reference  to  his  disputes  with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  Napoleon  might  say,  with 
'•  'k  Ilf  of  the  “sevenfold  shield”  (clypci  dominu*  srptemplicis  Ajax)  said 
‘  but  contemptuously,  of  his  artful  and  cunning  rival,  in  their  contest  about 
}*< ''Session  of  the  armour  of  Achilles  :  ^  • 

I  pse  tulit  pretium  jam  nunc  certaminis  hujus  ; 

Quod  rum  virtus  erit,  meciim  ccriafic  fereiur, 

N  n 


•  XI. 


A^apolaon  in  Exile. 


importance.  Amongst  his  pa{)ers  we 
found  his  plans,  and  the  correspondence 
of  I’ichegru  with  the  Bourbons.  I  had 
them  immediately  attested  by  Bcrthier 
and  two  others,  sealed  aild  sent  to  the  Di< 
rectory,  as  they  were  of  the  greatest  con¬ 
sequence.  1  then  examined  d'Entraigues 
myself,  who,  when  he  saw  that  the  con¬ 
tents  of  his  papers  were  known,  thought 
there  was  no  use  in  attempting  conceal¬ 
ment  :uiy  longer,  and  t'onfessed  every 
thing.  He  even  told  me  more  than  I 
could  possibly  have  expected  ;  let  me  into 
the  secret  plans  of  the  Bourbons,  with  the 
names  of  their  English  {lartiziins,  and,  in 
fact,  the  information  I  obtained  from  him 
was  so  full  and  so  imjx)rtant,  that  it  de- 
tcrininetl  me  how  to  act  on  the  moment, 
and  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  measures 
I  then  ])ursued,  and  of  the  j>roclamation 
v.  hich  I  issued  to  thearniy,  warning  them, 
that,  if  necessarj’,  they  would  lx;  called 
U|K)n  to  cross  the  mountains,  and  re-enter 
their  native  countr)',  to  crush  the  traitors 
■who  were  jdotting  against  the  existence 
of  the  republic.  At  this  time  Pichegru 
was  chief  of  the  legislative  body.  The 
(\>unt  d'Entraigucs  was  so  communica¬ 
tive,  that  I  really  felt  obliged  to  him,  and 
I  may  say  that  he  almost  gained  me.  He 
was  a  man  of  talent  and  acuteness,  in¬ 
telligent  and  pleasant  to  converse  with, 
though  he  proved  afterwards  to  lx;  a  vimi^ 
xais  sujt't.  Instead  of  putting  him  in 
confinement,  I  allowed  him  to  go  where 
he  pleiised  in  Milan,  gave  him  every  in- 
tlulgcnce,  and  did  not  even  put  him  in 
sun':illun(r.  A  few  days  afterwards  I 
received  orders  from  the  Directory  to 
cause  him  to  lx;  shot,  or,  what  in  those 
times  was  equivalent  to  it,  to  try  him  by 
a  military  commisvsion,  and  sentence  to  lx; 
immediately  executed.  I  wrote  to  the 
Diix*ctory,  that  he  had  given  very  useful 
information,  and  did  not  deserve  such  a 
rcluni;  and,  finally,  that  1  could  not  exe¬ 
cute  it  ;  that  if  they  still  insistetl  upon 
shooting  him,  they  must  do  it  themselves. 
Shortly  after  this,  d'Kntraigucs  escaped 
into  Switzerland,  fn>m  whence  the  coquin 
had  the  impudence  to  write  a  lilvl,  accus¬ 
ing  me  of  having  trcr.tcd  him  in  the  most 
l»arharous  manner,  and  even  with  having 
pul  him  in  irons ;  when  the  fact  was, 
that  I  had  allowed  him  so  much  lilxjrty, 
tliat  it  w  as  not  until  after  he  hadescn|x*d  for 
several  da3*sthat  his  thght  was  discovered, 
and  then  only  by  luuing  seen  the  arrival 
of  the  Count  d'Entraigucs  notified  in  the 
Swiss  paiHTs.  which  at  first  was  thought 
to  be  imp(>ssiblo,  but  oti  sending  to  exa¬ 
mine  his  quarters,  it  was  found  to  lx;  true. 
'Phis  conduct  of  d'Kntraigues  grcatlv  dis- 
pleastxl  all  w  ho  at  Milan  had  Ixx'n  wit- 
nes'i's  i>f  the  induI'Tont  manner  in  which 


n  Exile.  Qjiept. 

1  treated  him.  Amongst  others,  some 
ambassadors  and  diplomatic  chararior': 
were  so  much  ofl'ended,  that  they  drew 
up  and  signed  a  declaration  contradictar> 
of  these  accusations.  In  conse<iuencc  of 
the  information  gained  from  d’Entraiguo, 
Pichegru  w'as  banished  to  Cayenne. 

“  Immediately  after  the  seizure  of 
d'Entraigucs,  Desaix  came  to  see  me. 
Conversing  with  him  about  Pichegru,  1 
remarked,  that  we  had  been  greatly  de¬ 
ceived,  and  expressed  my  surjrrise  that 
his  treason  had  not  been  disecneretl 
sooner.  ‘  VVhy,’  said  Desaix,  ‘  w'c  knew 
of  it  three  months  ago.*  ‘  How  can  that 
be  possible  ?’  I  replied.  Desaix  then  re- 
counted  to  me  the  manner  in  which  .Mo. 
reau,  w’ith  whom  he  had  been  at  that 
time,  had  found  in  the  baggage  of  the 
Austrian  general  Klingspor  a  corresjxii- 
dcnce  of  Pichegru’s,  in  w’hich  his  plans 
in  favour  of  the  Bourbons  were  detailed, 
and  those  of  the  false  manoeuvres  which 
he  intended  to  put  in  practice.  I  asked 
Desaix  if  this  had  been  communicated  to 
the  Directory  ?  He  replied,  ‘  No  that 
iMorcau  did  not  wish  to  ruin  Pichegru, 
and  had  desired  him  to  say  nothing  a- 
bout  it.  I  told  Desaix  that  he  had  acted 
very  wTong ;  that  he  ought  immediately 
to  have  sent  all  the  papers  to  the  Direc- 
toiy,  as  I  had  done ;  that,  in  fact,  it  was 
tacitly  conniving  at  the  destruction  of  his 
native  country.  As  soon  as  Moreau  was 
informed  that  Pichegru  was  found  out, 
he  denounced  him  to  the  army  as  a  traitor, 
and  sent  to  the  Directory  the  import  con- 
taiiiing  the  proofs  of  it,  which  ho  had 
kept  concealed  in  liis  possession  for  some 
months,  and  allowed  Pichegru  to  Iv 
chosen  chief  of  the  legislative  Nxly ; 
tliough  he  knew'  that  he  w’as  plotting 
the  destruction  of  the  republic.  Moreau 
was  accused  this  time,  and  with  justice, 
of  double  treachery’.  ‘  Thou  hast  first, 
it  was  said,  ‘  betrayed  thy  country,  hy 
concealing  the  treason  of  Pichegru,  and 
afterwards  thou  hast  uselessly  betraywl 
thy  friend,  by  disclosing  what  then 
oughtest  to  have  made  known  betorc ; 
hut  which,  when  concealed  by  thee  until 
it  was  discovered  by  other  means,  ought 
to  have  ever  remained  a  secret  in  thy 
breast.*  Moreau  never  recovered  the  t>* 
teem  of  the  public  again.** 

I  mentioned  the  retreat  of  Moreau* 
and  asked  if  he  had  not  displayed  great 
military  talents  in  it  ?  “  That  retreat, 
replied  the  emperor,  “  instead  of  being 
w  hat  you  .say,  was  the  greatest  blunder 
that  ever  Moreau  committed.  Khc  ha  , 
instead  of  retreating,  made  a  detour^  anc^ 
marched  in  the  rear  of  Prince  Charles* 
(I  think  he  said,)  “  he  would  have  <e- 
stroved  nr  taken  the  Austrian  army*— 


/' 
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iMc  Diroctory  were  jealous  of  me,  and 
to  divide,  if  iiossible,  the  military 
rquUJtioii ;  and  as  they  could  not  give  cre- 
ilit  to  Moreau  for  a  victory,  they  did  for 
j  retreat,  which  they  caus^  to  be  extolled 
la  the  highest  terms ;  though  even  the 
Au>trian  generals  condemned  Moreau  for 
h.wiiig  done  it.  You  may  probably  here- 
.irter,”  continued  Napoleon,  “  have  an 
('PI>ortunity  of  hearing  the  opinion  of 
French  generals  on  the  subject,  who  were 
present,  and  you  will  find  it  consonant  to 
mine.  Instead  of  credit,  Moreau  merit¬ 
ed  the  greatest  censure  and  disgrace  for 
It.  As  a  general,  Pichegru  had  much 
mere  talent  than  Moreau*.** 

\\\'  cannot  say  we  think  the  spe¬ 
culation  we  arc  about  to  quote  very 
n  111 arka])le  either  for  the  soundness 
of  its  jireinises  or  the  probability  of 
its  conclusion.  Before  Russia  can 
invade  India,  Persia  must  first  be 
hnislied  from  the  map  ;  an  aehieve- 
niciit  wliieli,  opposed,  as  it  must  ne- 
1 1  ss  irily  be,  by  the  whole  force  of 
the  IJritish  empire  in  both  hemis- 
jihcres,  tlie  Russians  arc  by  no  means 
likely  ever  to  accomplish.  Rut  even 
had  they  succeeded  in  attaining  this 
preliminary  object,  still,  though  Bri- 
fidi  ascendancy  in  India  might  be 
( ’idaiigcred  by  the  intestine  commo¬ 
tions  which  such  an  event  would  na¬ 
turally  create,  yet  it  does  by  no 
means  follow  that  it  would  be  de- 
dioved,  or  even  very  seriously  en- 
' l  ing  red.  By  the  majority  of  the 
lativcs  of  the  Indian  Peninsula,  the 
mildness,  impartiality,  and  justice  of 
du  liritish  Government,  have  been 
1'  h  and  acknowledged  ;  and  hence, 
1  asoning  from  the  known  principles 
ol  tile  human  mind,  the  people  would 
r atlkr  he  inclined  to  bear  those  ills 
till y  have,  than  fly  toothers  that  they 


know  not  of.'*  In  the  next  place,  wc 
have  a  fonnidablc  army  in  India ; 
inured  to  the  climate — thoroughly 
acquainted  witli  the  country  and  the 
pieople — brave — and,  as  frequent  ex¬ 
perience  has  demonstrated,  firmly 
attached  to  the  British  interest.  The 
Russians,  on  the  contrary,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  barbarian 
hordes,  whom  they  sometimes  call 
up  from  the  w’omb  of  the  desart,  and 
who  are  rather  an  incumbrance  than 
a  help  to  a  regular  army,  would 
speedily  be  consumed  under  the 
burning  sun  of  India,  like  the  Cru¬ 
saders  of  old,  in  the  Holy  AV^ars  in 
Syria ;  or,  to  take  a  more  recent  and 
palpable  example,  like  the  French 
troops  in  their  fatal  retreat  from  Mos¬ 
cow,  under  the  intolerable  rigours  of 
a  Russian  winter.  Throw  into  the 
balance,  also,  the  enormous  resources 
of  this  mighty  empire,  as  contrasted 
with  the  limited  means  of  Russia, 
the  employment  which  we  should 
certainly  contrive  to  create  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  Russian  troops  in  Eu¬ 
rope, — the  probable  invasion  of  Po¬ 
land,  for  the  possession  of  which  she 
has  violated  so  many  treaties,  and 
committed  so  many  crimes, — the  en¬ 
dangering  of  Finland, — the  annihila¬ 
tion  of  her  trade, — the  destruction  of 
her  capital  and  her  seaport  towns, — 
and  the  almost  certain  formation  of 
a  coalition  against  her  among  the 
powers  of  Euro}>e,  justly  and  poli¬ 
tically  jealous  of  such  excessive  ag¬ 
grandizement ; — let  the  reader,  wc 
say,  throw  these  considerations  into 
the  scale, — weigh  well  the  import  of 
the  other  topics  which  wc  have  just 
hinted  at, — and  then  ask  himself,  if 
the  following  speculation  be  any 
thing  but  one  of  those  splendid  and 


*  Maiiiime  de  Stael,  catching  the  favourite  note  of  our  own  Opposition  prints,  asserts 
>11  this  conspiracy  was  wholly  of  Buonaparte’s  hatching,  and  that  George  Cadoudal 

'1  luircly  as  his  agent,  in  entrapping  two  men  whose  talents  and  reputation  he 
rt  (1.  pxid  lady,  however,  ha.s  given  us  nothing  but  her  own  assertion  in  proof 
■  thi'  Motahle  discovery.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  Pichegru  was  a  declared  and  no- 
>’"'N  BonrlMinist,  and  py  Madame  de  StaeVs  own  showing,  Moreau  was  exccs- 
‘‘  >  imprudent ;  which  may  surely  account  for  the  detection  of  the  plot,  without  the 
it y  of  calumniating  the  memory  of  Cadoudal.  In  the  next  place,  had  Cadoudal 

*  II  a  mere  agent  of  the  (xilice,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  he  would  have  been  executed 

*  iikring  so  essential  a  service  to  the  Republic,  as  discovering  a  plot  which  had 

"  It  •.!  ii  its  very  existence ;  or,  to  the  first  consul,  l)y  removing  two  fonnidablc 

'  '  ‘»ut  of  his  way.  VVe  have  never  heard  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  French 
'  ’"riiiuoiit  to  hang  their  own  spies,  however  free  they  may  have  Bometimes  made 

thnse  of  other  ixioplc  who  fell  into  their  hands.  The  reader  has  already  seen 

•I  'vhat  indulgence  Buonaparte  treated  Kntraigues,  though  a  traitor,  merely  Ijccause 
'.omnuuiicatcd  important  information  at  a  critical  moment. 
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romantic  fictions,  willi  which  great 
minds  are  sometimes  known  to  a- 
musc  themselves : 

After  leaving  the  liath,  Napoleon  s]X)kc 
about  Russia,  and  said,  that  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  would  yet  find  that  he  had 
adopted  the  best  possible  jxilicy  at  the 
time  he  had  intended  to  re-establish  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  which  would  be  the 
only  ertectual  means  of  stopping  the  in¬ 
creasing  |x)wcr  of  Russia.  It  was  put¬ 
ting  a  ixu'rier,  a  dyke  to  that  formidable 
empire,  which  it  was  likely  would  yet 
overwhelm  Europe.  “  I  do  not  think,'* 
said  he,  “  that  I  shall  live  to  sec  it ;  but 
you  may.  You  arc  in  the  flower  of  your 
age,  and  may  expect  to  live  thirty-five 
yc;irs  longer.  I  think  that  you  will  see, 
that  the  Russians  will  either  invade  and 
take  India,  or  enter  Europe  with  four 
hundred  thousand  Cossacs,  and  other  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  desert,  and  tw'o  hundred 
thousand  real  Russians.  When  Paul  was 
so  violent  against  you,  he  sent  to  me  for 
a  plan  to  invade  India.  1  sent  him  one, 
with  instructions  in  detail.’*  (Here  Na- 
}x)let>n  showed  to  me,  on  a  map,  the 
routes,  and  the  diflerent  points  from 
whence  the  army  w’as  to  have  proceeded.) 

Erom  a  |X)rt  in  the  Caspian  Sea  he  was 
to  have  miu-ched  on  to  India.  Russia,” 
continued  he,  must  cither  fall  or  ag¬ 
grandize  herself ;  and  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
|)ose  that  the  latter  w  ill  take  place.  By 
invading  other  countries,  Russia  has  two 
points  to  gain, —an  increase  of  civilization 
and  polish,  by  rubbing  against  other 
jxiwers  *,  the  acquisition  of  money,  and 
the  rcnderuig  friends  to  herself  the  in- 
habiuuits  of  the  deserts,  with  whom  some 
yeiirs  back  she  was  at  war.  The  Cossacs, 
Calmucks,  and  other  barbarians,  who 
have  accomjxinicd  the  Russians  into 
Erance,  and  other  jvirts  of  Eurojx?,  hav¬ 
ing  once  acquired  a  taste  for  the  luxuries 
of  the  South,  w  ill  carry  back  to  their  de¬ 
serts  the  remembrance  of  places  where 
they  had  such  fine  women,  fine  living ; 
and  not  only  w  ill  not  themselves  lx?  able 
to  endure  their  own  Ixultarous  and  sterile 
regions,  but  will  conimunicatc  to  their 
neighlxiurs  a  desire  to  conquer  these  de¬ 
licious  countries.  In  all  human  prol)abi- 
lity,  Alexander  w  ill  lx?  obliged,  either  to 
take  India  from  you,  in  order  to  gain 
riches  and  pnn  ide  employment  for  them, 
and  thereby  prevent  a  revolution  in  Rus¬ 
sia  ;  or  he  w  ill  make  an  irruption  into 
l.urojx',  at  the  head  of  some  hundred 
thous,ind  of  those  harlvirians  on  horse- 
Kick,  and  two  hundreil  thousand  infan- 
try,  and  carry  every  thing  before  him. 

*  The  litenil  English  of  his  words. 
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What  1  say  to  you  is  confinned  by  the 
history  of  all  ages ;  during  w  hich  it  ha> 
been  invariably  observed,  that  whem  ver 
those  barbarians  once  got  a  taste  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  they  always  returm-J  to 
attempt  new  conquests  and  ravages,  and 
have  finally  succeeded  in  making  them, 
selves  masters  of  the  country.  It  is  na. 
tural  to  man  to  desire  to  better  his  ondj- 
tion ;  and  those  canuilk^  when  they  con. 
trast  their  own  deserts  with  the  fine  jiro. 
vinces  they  have  left,  will  always  ha\ean 
itching  after  the  latter;  well  knowing, 
also,  that  no  nation  will  retaliate,  or  at- 
tempt  to  take  their  deserts  from  them. 
Those  camiUe^'*  continued  he,  ‘‘  possess 
all  the  requisites  for  conquest.  They  arc 
brave,  active,  patient  of  fatigue  and  had 
living,  poor,  and  desirous  of  enriching 
themselves.  I  think,  however,  that  all 
depends  upon  Poland.  If  Alexander  sue- 
ce^s  in  incorporating  Poland  with  lU^. 
sia,  that  is  to  say,  in  perfectly  reconciling 
the  Poles  to  the  Russian  government,  arid 
not  merely  subduing  the  country,  he  has 
giuned  the  greatest  step  towards  subdu¬ 
ing  India.  My  opinion  is,  that  he  will 
attempt  either  the  one  or  the  other  of 
the  projects  I  have  mentioned ;  and  I 
think  the  last  to  be  most  probable.” 

The  Ten  Years  Exile’'  of  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Stael  we  have  always  re¬ 
garded  as  a  deplorable  example  of 
the  self-delusion  createtl  by  over¬ 
weening  vanity — of  the  influence  of 
a  pow^erful  imagination,  in  distorting 
and  magnifying  to  monstrosity  the 
most  simple  and  ordinary  occurrences 
— and  of  that  morbid  self-love  wliich 
Madame  de  Stael  has  herself  so  elo¬ 
quently  depicted  in  her  character  of 
llousseau ;  and  which,  blind  to  the 
clearest  truths,  and  captivated  only 
with  its  ow’n  delusions,  imagines  the 
whole  world  engaged  in  a  common 
conspiracy  to  thwart  its  favourite 
objects.  MTiat  assignable  purpose 
could  Buonaparte  propose  to  himself 
by  persecuting  a  iielpless  woman." 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  however,  that 
any  restraints  to  which  tliat  cele¬ 
brated  female  W’as  subjected,  were 
the  natural  consequences  of  her  rest¬ 
less  and  intriguing  disp^tion,  ot 
an  aftbetation  of  singularity,  and  of 
a  desire  to  attract  notice,  by  spoakiii}: 
or  acting  in  opposition  to  the  pubbe 
sentiment,  or  tnc  conduct  of  the  go¬ 
vernment.  No  one,  accordingly*  can 
read,  without  a  smile,  her  absurd 
gabbling  about  **  the  system  offuston 
adopted  by  Buonaparte,"  or  the  hero- 
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.,s  111  wliirli  ^he  imagined  she  was 
minin':  uii  imiK'rishable  record  of  her 
iKitri'd"  to  arbitrary  ^wwcr ;  while,  at 
thi'  saiiH*  time,  she  was  secretly  ofFer- 
niu^  to  become  “ black  and  white*  for 
till-  man  wliom,  in  her  seditious  cote- 
,;,.j;_xvhcre  she  took  especial  care  to 
li.ive  evi  ry  person  assembled  who  was 
known  to  lie  obnoxious  to  the  imperial 
u'overnment — she  described  as  the 
oomuion  enemy  of  the  friends  of  liber¬ 
ty  in  every  nation  of  the  world.  The 
ria!  truth  seems  to  be,  that  Buona- 
|).iite  eould  never  be  made  to  com- 
jinhend,  that  the  support  of  a  glib- 
tun^uied  hluc-stuckinfr  was  indispen- 
salile  to  the  security  of  the  imperial 
throne,  and,  accordingly,  took  no 
jiaiiis  to  attach  to  his  interests  a  wo¬ 
man,  who  was  only  formidable  by 
tlic  lihels  she  might  indite,  or  the  ca- 
Ininnies  she  might  propagate.  Had 
Napoleon,  however,  been  complai- 
Nint  enough  to  pronounce  Madame 
ileSta^'l  hi  premit' re  femme  du  monde, 
who  doubts  that  we  should  have  been 
'pared  the  posthumous  sottises  of  the 

•  Ten  ^'ears  Kxile,**  and  that  the 
hook  ‘‘  On  dermany”  would  never 
ha\e  been  burnt  by  the  Due  de  llo- 
M::o,  because  no  niche  had  been 
found  in  it  for  the  army  of  France 
and  Napoleon  the  Great  ?  That  the 
)  iieautions  adopted  against  Madame 
d-  Stael  were  solely  of  a  preventive 
I  h  iracter, — to  anticipate  the  mischief 
^lu  might  occasion,  and  without  the 
lit  admixture  of  a  vindictive  spi- 
in.  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that, 
iM  r  .'he  had,  by  her  folly,  incurred 
du  marked  displeasure  of  the  em- 
p  ror,  his  brother  Joseph  continued 
to  \isit,  befriend,  and  patronize  her, 
'Without  the  remotest  interference  on 
t‘>i  part  of  Napoleon  to  prevent  him. 
i  li!'  anecdote  we  are  about  to  give, 
"dl,  we  think,  place  the  motives  of 
Madame  de  Stael  beyond  contro- 

W  r'V. 

N  ipoloon  then  spoke  alx)ut  Madame 
'  •  I  1.  Madame  de  Stael,”  said  he, 

"  '  a  woman  of  considerable  talent 

•  '  1  irreal  .ambition  ;  but  so  extremely 

.'I'hiir  and  rcsilejfSy  as  to  give  ru^e  to 
pI’Mrvation,  that  she  would  throw 
bands  into  the  sea,  that  at  the  mo¬ 
ot  drowning  she  might  have  an  op- 
•  iiiity  of  saving  them.  I  w'as  obliged 
’  ’  "ii'h  her  from  court.  At  ricneva, 

'  b  (  Hue  \try  intimate  with  my  bro- 
•'>•''-•ph,  wliom  she  twined  by  her 
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conversation  and  writings.  When  1  re¬ 
turned  from  Elba,  she  sent  her  son  to  be 
presented  to  me,  on  inir{X)se  to  ask  })ay- 
ment  of  two  millions,  which  her  father 
Neckar  had  lent  out  of  his  private  pro- 
l)erty  to  Louis  XVI.  and  to  otfer  her  ser¬ 
vices,  provided  I  complied  with  this  re¬ 
quest.  As  1  knew  what  he  wanted,  and 
thought  that  1  could  not  grant  it  with¬ 
out  hUtreating  others  who  were  in  a  si¬ 
milar  predicament,  1  did  not  wish  to  sec 
him,  and  gave  directions  that  he  should 
not  be  introduced.  lipwever,  Joseph 
w'ould  not  be  denied,  and  brought  him 
in  spite  of  this  order,  the  attendants  at 
the  door  not  liking  to  refuse  my  brother, 
esi)ecially  as  he  said  that  he  w'ould  be 
answerable  for  the  consetiuences.  I  re¬ 
ceived  him  very  politely,  heard  his  bu¬ 
siness,  and  replied,  that  I  was  very  sorry 
it  w’as  not  in  my  jww'er  to  comply  with 
his  request,  as  it  was  contrary  to  the 
law's,  and  would  do  an  injustice  to  many 
others.  Madame  de  Stael  w’as  not,  how¬ 
ever,  contented  w'ith  this.  She  w’rote  a 
long  letter  to  Fouche,  in  which  she  sta¬ 
ted  her  claims,  and  that  she  w’anted  the 
money  in  order  to  jwrtion  her  daughter 
in  marriage  to  the  Due  de  Broglie,  pro¬ 
mising,  that  if  I  complied  with  her  re¬ 
quest,  I  might  command  her  and  hers ; 
that  she  would  he  black  and  white  for  me  ! 
Fouche  communicated  this,  and  advised 
me  strongly  to  comply,  urging,  that  in 
so  critical  a  time  she  might  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  service.  I  answered,  that  1 
w'ould  make  no  bargains.” 

“  Shortly  after  my  return  from  the 
conquest  of  Italy,”  continued  he,  “  I  w'as 
accosted  by  Madame  de  Stael  in  a  large 
company,  though  at  that  time  1  avoided 
going  out  much  in  public.  She  follow¬ 
ed  me  every  w'here,  and  stuck  so  close 
that  I  could  not  shake  her  off’.  At  last 
she  asked  me,  ‘  Who  at  this  moment  is 
la  premiire  femme  du  moude  7"*  intend¬ 
ing  to  pay  a  compliment  to  me,  and  ex- 
I>ecting  that  I  would  return  it.  I  U)oked 
at  her,  and  coldly  replied,  *  she  who 

HAS  BORNE  THE  GREATEST  NUMBER 
OF  CHILDREN,’  turned  round,  and  left 
her  greatly  confused  and  abashed.  He 
concluded  by  observing,  that  he  could 
not  call  her  a  wicked  woman,  but  that 
she  was  a  restless  intrigante,  possessed 
of  considerable  talent  and  influence.” 

Our  next  extract  shall  exhibit  an 
account  of  a  singular  character. 

Mr  Manning,  accom|>anied  by  Captain 
Biilston,  came  up  to  Count  Bertrand’s. 
The  former  told  me  that  he  had  been  di¬ 
rected  by  the  governor,  for  what  reason 
he  could  not  divine,  not  to  communicate 


to  the  Count  that  he  had  sent  a  few  pro-  been  denied  by  several.”  Manninjr  an. 
scuts  to  him  for  Napoleon.  After  they  swered,  ne  tuh  pat\du  tiombre  dc  cn 
had  been  about  an  hour  at  Count  Ber-  voyageun  IcL  ;  that  truth  was  not  false, 
trand's,  Napoleon  came  in,  accom|)anied  hcod at  which  Napoleon  laughed,  and 
by  funeral  Montholon.  He  accosted  asked  many  other  questions.  Manning 
I'aptain  Balston  first,  and  observed,  “  Oh,  related,  that  the  chief  part  of  the  revenues 
1  have  seen  you  here  before.”  He  then  of  the  Grand  Lama  arose  from  presents 
tisked  Mr  Manning  some  questions.  Man-  made  to  him  by  the  princes,  and  others 
ning  related,  that  he  had  Ijeen  in  France  who  l)elieved  in  him  ;  that  temporally, 
in  1805,  (1  think,)  and  was  one  of  the  however,  he  was  subject  to  the  Chinese ; 
persons  who  had  been  detained  ;  that  he  that  he  never  married,  neither  did  his 
had  written  a  letter  to  him,  (Napoleon,)  priests ;  that  the  body  into  which,  ac- 
stating  that  he  was  travelling  for  the  be-  cording  to  their  belief,  the  spirit  passed, 
nefit  of  the  w’orld  at  large,  which  had  pro-  was  discovered  by  signs  known  only  to 
cured  his  release.  “  What  protection  had  the  priests.  Napoleon  then  asked  several 
you?”  asked  Napoleon.  “Had  you  a  questions  about  the  Chinese  language,  the 
letter  from  Sir  Joseph  Banks  to  me  ?”  late  embassy,  if  the  Russians  had  ever 
Manning  replied,  that  he  had  no  protec-  penetrated  in  that  direction,  and  whether 
tion  whatever,  nor  letter  from  Sir  Joseph  he  intended  to  publish  an  account  of  his 
Banks,  nor  had  he  any  friends  to  interest  travels  ?  after  w'hich,  he  asked  Bal^ton 
themselves  in  his  behalf ;  that  he  had  some  questions  about  his  ship,  wished 
merely  written  a  letter  to  him  stating  his  them  a  good-morning,  and  deimrtcd. 
situation.  “  Was  it  vour  simple  letter 

which  obtained  your  liberty  ?”  aiked  Na-  i Buonaparte  , 
poleon.  “  It  was  my  simple  letter,”  re-  conduct  which  has  been  the 

plied  Manning,  “  that  induced  you  to  subject  of  more  violent  and  bitter  ani- 
grant  it  to  me,  for  which  I  am  very  iTiadvcrsion,  in  this  country,  than  liis 
grateful,  and  beg  to  thank  you.”  Napo-  detention  of  the  English  resident  in 
Icon  asked  him  w  here  he  had  lived  ?  A.C.,  F’rancc,  after  the  rupture  of  the 
and  looked  at  the  map  of  the  countries  in  short-lived  and  precarious  peace  of 
the  atlas  of  Las  Ctuses,  asking  a  variety  Amiens.  Napoleon  himself  defend- 
of  questions  about  the  route  he  had  taken ;  cd  the  measure  on  the  principle  of 
whether  he  had  seen  the  Grand  Lama  ;  retaliation,  asserting,  that  he  only 
the  manners,  customs,  &c.  of  the  coun-  diJ  Ijy  land  what  the  British  had 
tries  he  had  piisscd  through.  ^  previously  set  him  the  example  of 

Manning  gave  him  a  clear  and  concise  Joing  at  sca.  On  the  validity  of  this 
r.  ply  u.  every  question ;  said,  that  he  had  pronounce  no  opinion ;  bul 

II  n-  r?’ '  e"'  I’  wc  do  assert,  that  the  kind  considera. 

his  presence  as  were  done  by  others  who  to  many  literary  men,  were  such  as  U 
were  admitted  toil.  Xais . icon  said,  reflect  upon  him  the  highest  credi 

How  did  vou  cscajve  being  taken  as  a  ^^1*  this  IMr  Forsyth  and  Mr  Do(  wc 
►py  ?”  “  ‘l  hope,”  replied  Manning,  —to  say  nothing  of  Mr  Manning 

“  that  there  is  nothing  in  my  counten-  whose  case  is  now,  for  the  first  time 
.mce  which  would  indicate  iny  l>eing  a  brought  under  public  notice — an 
spy at  which  Na|x)leoii  laughed,  and  striking  examples.  The  former  o 
siiid,  “  How  came  it  to  pass  that  you,  be-  these  gentlemen  was,  for  a  considcra- 
ing  profant\  according  to  their  ideas,  could  blc  time,  permitted  to  reside  in  Paris 
gain  atlmission  to  the  presence  of  the  and  to  indulge  in  the  most  unlimiU‘t 
l.;iina  ?  Mr  Manning  answcnxl,  that  intercourse  with  literature  and  liter 
he  honourtHl  and  i>aid  resiK-ct  to  all  reli-  men,  and  but  for  the  outragcoui 
gions,  and  thereby  gained  admission.  Na-  conduct  of  many  of  tlie  English  dr- 
des.«^  to  know  if  he  had|a.ssed  f  have  had  this  indul 

f.w  an  P  n^dishman.  and  olwerved  that  the  J  extended,  or  perhap 

shajx*  of  his  niMic  w»)iild  indicate  his  being  "  ^  ^  i  *  Thi>  lat 

at.  Kuro,«an?  The  Cher  repl.cl,  that  ®ven  proctmd  his  hbertv.  The  '«t 

he  had  ixtsscal  for  a  native  of  Calcutta,  through  the  means  of  M.  Leync 
Imt  he  helieve.1  it  wa.  known  that  he  was  '“''er,  the  celebrated  author  ot  lu' 
an  Knglixhman;  that  there  were  stunc  on  the  Topography  ot  iroy 

races  of  men  there  ho  had  a  similar  suffered,  on  his  parole,  to  extern 

formation  of  nose.  N.ijvoleon  then  ob-  Ins  travels  to  Greece  and  the  loniai 
HTvod  with  a  smile,  that  “  Messieurs  ks  Isles  :  the  fruits  of  which  have  bwi 
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I  the  most  Ifariictl  and  satisfactory 
Avork  wliich  has  yet  appeared  on  that 
ru'h  ami  almost  inexhaustible  field  of 
iiKjuirv.  The  case  of  Mr  Manning, 
who,  on  his  simple  letter,”  obtain^ 
hij!  liberty,  furnishes  another  illus- 
iration  of  the  spirit  by  which  the  im- 
jH-rial  government  was  actuated  in 
(  viry  thing  which  related  to  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  knowledge,  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  letters,  and  must,  we 
shouhl  imagine,  prove  somewhat 
jtuzzling  to  those  individuals  whose 
favourite  topic  is  the  remorseless  cha- 
raeter  of  the  despotism  which  Napo¬ 
leon  bail  organised  and  established  in 
I'rance.  Now,  to  these  persons  we 
say,  t.ake  the  history  of  all  the  Bour¬ 
bons,  from  the  first  elevation  of  that 
I'aniily  to  the  throne,  till  the  present 
hour,  and  we  defy  you  to  produce  as 
many  instances  of  a  similar  considera- 
non  jind  generosity  displayed  during 
any  or  all  of  the  W’ars  wtiged  with 
this  eountry,  as  the  despot  Napoleon 
t'xbibited  in  the  course  of  a  few 
vi'.irs,  even  wlien  carrying  on  a  bel~ 
1  litiii  i liter ncciiuim.  with  the  country  of 
those  jK'rsons  to  whom  the  indulgence 
in  <jucstion  w'as  extended. 

Although,  in  our  notice  of  these 
Ni'luines,  wc  have  been  careful  to 
.ivoid,  us  nmcli  as  possible,  those  ex- 
*  trai  ts  which,  however  interesting /)er 
.»< ,  have  already  become  hackneyed, 
by  l)eing  bandied  about  in  all  the 
Museums,  Literary  (lascttcs,  and 
Nt  u  sj)a]H*rs  of  the  kingdom,  we  can- 

iii'tt  refuse  a  ])lace  to  the  following 
«  hararter  of  Murat,  which  is  truly  and 
1 'DU  er fully  delineated,  and  rendered 
intensely  interesting  by  those  brief 
imd  ra]»id  historical  notices  which 
Najvdeon,  upon  all  such  occasions, 

1  introduces, — with  peculiar  felicity 

f !  and  effect. 


1  informed  him  that  Colonel  Madrono, 
oid-dc-camp  to  Murat,  had  published 
some  anecdotes  of  his  late  master. 
“  What  does  he  say  of  me  ?’*  said  Na¬ 
poleon.  I  replied,  that  I  had  not  seen 
the  book,  but  had  been  informed  by  Sir 
Thomas  Reade  that  he  spoke  ill  of  him. 
“  Oh,”  said  he,  laughing,'  “  that  is  no¬ 
thing  ;  I  am  w  ell  accustomed  to  it.  But 
what  does  he  say  ?’*  1  answered,  it  was 
asserted  that  Murat  had  imputed  the  loss 
of  the  l)attle  of  Waterloo  to  the  cavalry 
not  having  been  properly  cmj)Ioyed,  and 
had  said,  that  if  he  (Murat)  had  com¬ 
manded  them,  the  French  would  have 
gained  the  victory.  “  It  is  very  prolwihle,” 
replied  Napoleon  ;  “  I  could  not  be  every 
w  here;  and  Murat  was  the  best  cavalry  of¬ 
ficer  in  the  w’orld.  He  would  have  given 
more  impetuosity  to  the  charge.  There 
wanted  but  very  little,  I  assure  you,  to 
gain  the  day  for  me.  Enfoncer  deux  on 
troU  haiaillons,  and  in  all  prol>nhiIity  Mu¬ 
rat  would  have  cfTectetl  that.  There  were 
not,  I  believe,  tw'o  such  oflTicers  in  the 
world,  as  Murat  for  the  cavalry,  and 
Drouot  for  the  artillery.  Murat  was  a 
most  singular  character.  Four  and  twen¬ 
ty  years  ago,  w'hen  he  was  a  captain,  1 
made  him  my  aid-de-camp,  and  subse¬ 
quently  raised  him  to  be  what  he  wias. 
He  loved,  I  may  rather  say  atlored  me. 
In  my  presence  he  was  as  it  W'crc  struck 
with  awe,  and  ready  to  fall  at  my  feet. 
I  acted  w  rong  in  having  separated  him 
from  me,  as  without  me  he  was  nothing. 
With  me  he  w’as  my  right  arm.  Order 
Murat  to  attack  and  destroy  four  or  five 
thousand  men  in  such  a  direction,  ‘it  was 
done  in  a  moment;  hut  leave  him  to 
himself,  he  was  an  imbecile  without  judg¬ 
ment.  I  cannot  conceive  how  so  brave  a 
a  man  could  be  so  Itiche.  lie  was  no 
w'here  brave  unless  before  the  enemy. 
There  he  was  jirobubly  the  bravest  man 
in  the  world.  His  boiling  courage  car¬ 
ried  him  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy, 
convert  dc  peniies  jusqu'au  clochcr*^  and 
glittering  w  ith  gf)ld.  How’  he  escaped  is 


*  i'lio  inimitable  lines  on  Murat,  contained  in  Lord  Byron’s  Ode  from  the  French, 
■  ‘r  "r.(  h  a  striking  coincidence  with  the  traits  of  character  so  graphically  throwm  to- 
i"  r  in  the  above  extract,  that  we  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the  gratification  of  trans- 


« lining  them. 

'  And  thou,  too,  of  the  snow-w  hite  plume! 

.i  .>n  realm  refus’d  thee  even  a  tomb  ; 
b'Mi-r  liadst  thou  still  been  leading 
I  •Dll  e  o'er  hosts  of  hirelings  bleeding, 
ti.ui  sold  iliyself  to  <!eath  and  shame 
n  meanly  royal  name, 

^  ‘  a  he  of  Naples  wears, 

tin  hl()od-l)ought  title  bears. 

•  'Iidsi  thou  deem  when  dashing 
nr. horse  through  the  ranks, 


Like  a  stream  w  hich  burst  its  l)anks. 
While  helmets  cleft  and  sabres  clashing. 
Shone  and  shiver'd  fast  around  thee — 
Of  the  fate  at  last  which  found  thee  : 
Was  that  haughty  plume  laid  low 
By  a  slave’s  dishonest  blow*  ? 

Once _ as  the  moon  sways  o’er  the  tide. 

It  roll’d  in  air  the  warrior’s  guide; 
'J'hrough  the  smoke-created  night 
Of  the  (lark  and  sulphurous  fight. 
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a  mincle,  bekig,  as  he  was,  ala-ays  a  dis- 
tini^ished  mark,  and  fired  at  by  €\er\ 
^tody.  Even  the  Coasaes  admiivvi  him 
iio  accoont  of  his  extraordinary  bravery. 
Every  day  Murat  was  engaged  in  single 
cDmtet  with  some  of  them,  and  never  re¬ 
turned  without  his  sabre  dropping  with 
the  blood  of  thoee  whom  he  had  slain, 
lie  was  a  paladin,  in  fact  a  Don  Qviixote 
in  the  field  ;  but  take  him  into  the  cabi¬ 
net,  he  was  a  poltroon  without  judgment 
or  decision.  Murat  and  Xey  were  the 
bravest  men  1  e\er  witness^.  Murat, 
howe\er,  was  a  much  nttbler  character 
than  Ney.  Murat  was  generous  and 
open  ;  Ney  jjartook  of  the  camtilU. 
Strange  to  say,  however,  Murat,  though 
he  loved  me,  did  me  more  mischief  than 
any  other  person  in  the  world.  When  I 
left  Elba,  I  sent  a  messenger  to  acquaint 
him  with  what  I  had  done.  Immetliate- 
ly  he  must  attack  the  Austrians.  The 
messenger  n  ent  upon  his  knees  to  pre¬ 
vent  him ;  but  in  vain.  He  thought  me  al¬ 
ready  master  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Hol¬ 
land,  and  that  he  must  make  his  peace,  and 
voi  adhere  to  demumesurrs.  Like  a  mad¬ 
man,  he  attacked  the  Austrians  wnth  his 
canailU\  and  ruined  me-  For  at  that  time 
there  w  as  a  negociation  g^■'ing  on  between 
Austria  and  me,  stipulating  that  the  for¬ 
mer  should  remain  neuter,  w  hich  would 
have  been  finally  concluded,  and  I  should 
have  reigned  undisturbed.  But  as  soon 
as  Murat  attacked  the  Austrians,  the 
cmpcTrr  immediately  conceiretl  that  he 
\\  as  acting  liy  my  directions,  and  indeed 
it  will  be  ditficult  to  make  posterity  be¬ 
lieve  to  the  contrary.  Mettemich  said, 
‘  Oh,  the  F.mperor  Napoleon  is  the  same 
as  ever.  A  man  of  iron.  The  trip  to 
Elba  has  not  changed  him.  Nothing 
will  ever  alter  him  :  all  or  nothing  fSt 
him.’  .\ustria  joined  the  coalition,  and  1 
was  lost.  Murat  was  unconscious  that 
my  conduct  w  as  regulated  by  circumstan¬ 
ces  and  adapted  to  them.  He  was  like 
a  man  gazing  at  the  scenes  shifting  at 
the  ojK*nu  without  ever  thinking  of  the 
inachinen-  behind,  bv  which  the  whole 
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is  moved.  He  pever,' however,  thougL* 

that  his  secession  in  the  first  instUKT 
would  have  Iwen  so  ii^uriou.«  to  mt,  or 
he  would  not  have  joii^  the  allk>. 
coucluded  that  1  should  beohli|;edtop\r 
up  Italy  and  some  other  countries,  h:: 
never  contemplated  my  total  ruin.” 

The  following  will,  no  doubt,  a- 
mongst  a  certain  cla^,  be  rcganieil 
as  an  additional  proof  of  that  utter 
disregard  and  contempt  of  huiran 
suflfering,  for  which  Napoleon  his 
been  supposed  to  be  so  ranarkable. 

Some  packages  and  cases,  contaiiu:.^  a 
superb  set  of  chessmen  and  table,  i\^o 
magnificent  carved  ivory  work-bask».t>. 
and  a  set  of  ivonr  counters  and  box,  i!: 
of  Chinese  manufacture,  sent  to  Cou;.: 
Bertrand,  for  Napoleon.  They  wm'  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  letter,  stating  that  the) 
hod  been  made  by  order  of  the  Hen.  Mr 
Elphinstone,  for  the  purpose  of  being  pre. 
sented  to  the  distinguished  perv^na^' 
whose  initials  they  bore,  as  a  mark  of  the 
gratitude  entertained  by  the  donor,  for  the 
extraordinary  humanity  displayed  by  hint, 
which  was  the  means  of  saving  the  lite  of 
a  beloved  brother*.  A  letter  front  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  also  came  with  them, 
stating,  that  when  be  had  promised  Ccur: 
Bertrand,  a  day  or  two  brfore,  that  the} 
should  be  sent,  he  was  little  aware,  that 
on  opening  them,  he  should  have 
vefed  something  so  objectionable.  anJ 
w  hich,  according  to  the  letter  of  his  in¬ 
structions,  ought  to  prevent  their  being 
sent. 

General  W urmser,  the  brave  lU'- 
fender  of  Mantua,  appears  to  have 
impressed  Napoleon  in  the  most  fa¬ 
vourable  manner,  no  less  by  his  in¬ 
tegrity  than  his  courage.  He  liked, 
he  said,  a  brave  soldier,  who  had 
undergone  /e  hapirme  dm  ffu. 

He  subsequently  rdated  some  anec¬ 
dotes  of  General  Wurmser.  “  When  I 
commanded  at  the  si^e  of  Mantua. 


The  soldier  rais’d  his  seeking  e\  e  Of  the  eagle’s  burning  crest— 

To  catch  that  iTest’.s  a.scendancy. —  (There  with  thunder-clouds  to  ftn  her. 

And,  a.s  it  onw  ard  rolling  rose.  JVho  could  then  her  wing  arrest — 

S'*  mov  d  his  heart  upon  our  foes.  Victorv  beaming  from  her  brea.'^  ?) 

There,  where  death’s  lirief  jung  iras  While  the  broken  line  enlarging 
quickest.  Fell,  or  fled  across  the  plain ; 

And  the  battle’s  wreck  lay  tliickest.  There  be  sure  was  Murat  charging !  ^ 

l^trew  d  Iwncath  the  advincing  banner  There  he  ne’er  shall  charge  • 

“  The  day  before  the  battle  of  \Vatcrloo,  Captain  Elphinstone  had  been  scverelv 
wour^ed,  and  made  pri.«oner.  His  situation  attracted  the  attentioD  of 
» ho  immediately  ordered  his  surgeon  to  dress  his  wounds ;  and  pcrceiviog  that 
was  faint  from  loss  of  Uoixl,  sent  him  a  silver  goblet  full  wine  frwn  his  own  can¬ 
teen.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Bellerophon  in  England,  Lord  Keith  sent  his  grattfu 
th.inks  to  N.ipolcon.  tor  having  saved  his  nephew’s  life.”  Author's  Eoff. 
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he,  •*  a  i-hort  time  before  the  sur- 
,.r  of  that  fortress,  a  German  was 
1  onvieavourin?  to  effect  an  entrance 
the  tow  n.  The  soldiers,  sus^iecting 
t.  Iv  a  spy,  searched,  but  found  no- 
-  hi:n.  They  then  threatened 
in  French,  w  hich  he  did  not  under- 
1.  At  last  a  Frenchman,  who  spoke 
A  t'.ertnan,  wiis  brought,  who  threat- 
hr.n  with  death,  in  bad  German,  if 
a  not  iininediatelT  tell  all  he  knew; 
i,voin;>anied  his  menaces  with  vio- 
jo'taros,  drew  out  his  sword,  point- 
.i:  his  Ivlly,  and  said  that  he  would 
n  up.  The  jxw  tierman,  frighU 
.  and  not  understanding  perfectly 
:o<-,n  jargon  sp^iken  by  the  French 
concluded,  when  he  saw  him 
:  ,.t  lus  Mly,  that  his  secret  was  dU- 
i.  and  cried  out,  that  there  was 
c  .L'.on  to  rip  him  up,  for  if  they 
I  1  a  few  hours  they  would  have  it 
u*  cv'iirse  of  nature.  This  led  to 
u:  inquiries,  when  he  confessed  that 
the  Ivarer  of  disptUches  to  Wurm- 
u  h;eh  he  hod  swallowed  when  he 
.i\ed  himself  in  danger  of  being  ta¬ 
ll  e  was  immediately  brought  to 
'.:ada]uarters,  and  some  physicians 
t  r.  It  was  proposed  to  give  him 
j'argative,  but  they  said  it  would 
•t.r  to  wait  the  operation  of  nature, 
r  iingly  he  was  locked  up  in  a  room, 

'  •>'  '  I  iticvrs  of  the  staff  appointed  to 
vhargeof  him,  one  of  whom  con- 
:  remained  with  him.  In  a  few 
the  wished-for  article  was  found. 
'  r  olled  up  in  wax,  and  was  not 
u’lTcr  than  a  hazel  nut.  When 
<!,  it  proved  to  be  a  despatch  from 
!  ’q\n>r  Francis  to  Wurmser,  writ- 
liis  own  hand,  enjoining  him 
f  giKHl  heart,  to  hold  out  a  few 
'  and  that  he  would  be  re- 
•  a  large  force  which  was  coming 
'  a  direction  under  the  command 
.  ai/i.  L’jwn  this,  I  immediately 
•1=  with  the  greatest  »part  of  my 
,  Marched  in  the  route  indicated, 
^  at  the  passage  of  the  Po,  to- 
cared  him,  and  returned  again 
'  Wurmser  then  sent  out 
’  *  *  *  with  proposals  to  treat  for 
u  uation  of  the  fortress.  He  sta¬ 
ll  though  the  army  had  provisions 
'  months,  he  was  willing  to  sur- 
q*oi\  honourable  terms.  1  sig- 
t  '  him  that  I  was  so  well  pleased 
noble  manner  in  which  Wumi- 
‘  i  detonded  the  fortress,  and  enter- 
' '  high  an  opinion  of  him,  that, 
‘-h  I  knew  he  had  not  provisions 
'K  days  more,  I  was  willing  to 
*mn  an  honourable  capitulation ; 
that  I  would  concede  to  Wurm- 

’  \J. 
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ser  every  thing  he  desired.  He  was 
greatly  astooislK'd  at  the  good  infornvi- 
tion  1  possessed  of  the  de|ilorable  state 
of  the  troi^ps,  and  still  mtwe  with  the 
good  tenns  I  otThred,  acquainted  as  I 
was  with  his  distress.  Wurmser  was 
won  by  it,  and  ever  afterwards  enter¬ 
tained  a  great  esteem  and  r^rd  for  me. 
After  we  had  agreed  upon  the  principal 
conditions,  I  sent  an  oftlcer  into  the  town, 
who  found  that  there  was  only  one  day’s 
provisions  remaining  for  the  garrison. 
Previous  to  this,  Wurmser  used  to  call 
me  MM  gorpofi;  He  was  very  old,  brave 
as  a  lion,  but  so  extremely  deaf,  that  he 
could  not  hear  the  halls  whistling  around 
him.  He  wanted  me  to  enter  Mantua 
after  we  had  agreed  upon  the  capitula¬ 
tion  ;  but  1  considered  that  1  was  better 
where  I  was.  Besides,  I  was  obliged 
to  march  against  the  Pope’s  troojw,  who 
had  made  a  treaty  with  me,  and  after¬ 
wards  broke  it.  Wurmser  saved  my 
life  afterwards.  When  I  got  to  Rimini, 
a  messenger  overtook  me  with  a  letter 
from  him,  containing  an  account  of  a 
plan  to  poison  me,  and  where  it  was  to 
be  put  in  cxcaitum.  It  was  to  have 
been  attempted  at  Rimini,  and  was  fram¬ 
ed  by  some  of  the  canagiie  of  priests. 
It  would  in  all  probability  have  succeed¬ 
ed,  had  it  not  b^n  for  this  information. 
Wurmser,  like  Foa,  acted  a  noble  part.” 

The  passage  we  shall  next  quote 
is  particularly  interesting,  by  its  re« 
lation  to  one  of  the  bravest  and  most 
chivalrous  commanders  in  the  Bri¬ 
tish  anny ;  we  mean  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesea. 

General  Gourgaud  informed  me  this  day, 
that  at  the  cUwe  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
when  the  charge  made  by  the  French 
had  failed,  and  the  English  charged  in 
their  turn,  a  jiart  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
latter,  with  some  tirailleurs  intermingled 
with  them,  approached  to  within  a  hun¬ 
dred,  or  a  hundred  and  Hfty  toises  of  the 
spot  where  the  emjjeror  was  standing, 
with  only  Soult,  Drouot,  Bertrand,  and 
himself.  Close  to  them  was  a  small 
French  battalion  drawn  up  in  a  square. 
Napoleon  ordered  Gourgaud  to  fire  some 
shots  from  two  or  three  field-pieces  which 
belonged  to  the  battalion,  to  drive  away 
the  cavalry,  which  were  apiwoaching  near¬ 
er.  This  was  put  into  execution,  and  one 
of  those  shots  carried  away  the  Marquis 
of  Anglesea’s  leg  !  Napoleon  then  placed 
himself  with  the  column,  and*  wanted  to 
charge,  exclaiming,  “  It  faut  mourir  iri, 
it  Jaut  mourir  sur  le  champ  de  bataUie.** 
At  this  time  the  English  tirailleurs  were 
firing  at  them,  and  they  expected  every 
moment  to  be  rharged.  Enbedorerc  was 
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ie  a  luadiiian,  with  his  and  sevaral  others,  were  iufiniitly  M  or  e 
ore  him,  seeking  to  be  than  Robespierre.  It  was  truly  aslonish- 
was  }veventcd  from  ing,”  added  Napoleon,  “  to  see  thi»se 
iniongst  the  enemy  by  fanatics,  w'ho,  bathed  up  to  the  elboM  ^  u. 
Id  of  the  bridle,  exclaim-  blood,  would  not  for  the  world  have  U'.ktu 
not  be  killed,  but  taken  «  piece  of  money,  or  a  w  atch,  belonpu.^ 
til  the  aid  of  the  others,  to  the  victim®  they  w'ere  butchering.— 
in  ct>mpelling  him  to  There  was  not  an  instance,  in  w  hich  tlK\ 
the  time  there  was  none  had  not  brought  the  properly  of  their  m(  . 

ibo VC-mentioned  small  tims  to  the  cvmiti  of  public.  salVt) _ 

he  Prussians,  who  were  Wading  in  blood  at  every  step,  they  Ix’- 
ileon  was  so  fatigued,  lieved  they  were  doing  right,  and  beruju 
o  Jemappe  and  Philip-  led  to  commit  the  smallest  act  border, 
re  frequently  fallen  from  ing  upon  dishonesty.  Such  w  as  the 
not  been  supported  by  ixiw  er  of  fanaticism,  that  they  conceit  ed 
0  others,  who  were  the  they'  were  acting  uprightly,  at  a  tiiiu- 
him  for  some  time.  He  w  hen  a  man's  life  was  no  more  regarded 
ng  time.  When  on  the  by  them  than  that  of  a  lly.  At  the  very 
rtis  decided,  at  one  mo-  time  that  Marat  and  Robesjiierre  Mere 
njKTor  should,  instant-  committing  those  massacres,  if  Pitt  had 
go  booted  and  spurred  offeretl  them  two  hundred  millions,  the\ 
lich  would  have  had  a  would  have  refused  it  with  indignation, 
this  resolution  unfortu-  They  even  tried  and  guillotined  some  ol 
ted  ujx>n.  their  own  number,  (such  os  Fabrc  dT'*:- 

lantine,)  who  were  guilty  of  plundcrinj:. 
account  of  the  lead-  jgo  Talleyrand,  Danton,  Barras,  Fou- 

10  figured  during  the  ch^  ;  they  were  Jiffuranis,  and  would  have 
or,  though  it  runs  e.s{x>used  any  side  for  money.  TaUeyranil. 
opinions  w’hich  have  e'ert  k  plus  vil  des  ugioteurs^  hoinme  cor. 
y  prevailed  in  this  romjm.,  sans  opinion^  maishomuu:  d'ctpnl. 
irdly  fail  to  be  read,  A. /yg’wrawt  ready  to  sell  himself,  and  every 
*st,  as  well  as  to  prove  thing,  to  the  best  bidder.  Barras  va^ 
inportance  to  the  fu-  ^^ch  another.  When  1  commanded  the 

army  of  Italy,  Barras  made  the  Ventium 
ambassador  jiay  to  him  two  hundred 
nion  about  Robcsj)iorre.  thousand  dollars,  (I  think  he  said,) 
cplied  Naj>oleon,  was  w  riling  a  letter,  begging  of  me  to  be  u;* 
i;  worst  character  who  vourable  to  the  Republic  of  Venice,  with 

■volution.  He  o])jx>sed  which  I,”  (here  he  made  use  of  a  mo.'t 
He  was  not  an  Atheist ;  .significant  gesture,) — “  I  never  paid  any 
he  had  publicly  main-  attention  to  such  letters.  From  my  tirsi 
cc  of  u  Supreuie  Being,  career,  1  always  commanded  myself.— 
nanv  of  his  colleagues.  Talleyrand,  in  like  manner,  sold  every 
r  opinion  that  it  w  as  ne-  thing.  Fouclie  in  a  lessd^ree ;  his  tnil- 
inute  all  priests  and  no-  lie  was  in  an  inferior  line.” 

>thers.  Marat,  for  ex-  1  asked  how’  it  had  been  possildc  that 
d,  that,  to  in.surc  the  Barrere  had  escaped  during  the  different 

it  w  as  noces.sary  that  ebullitions  of  the  Revolution  ?“  Barrere 
sand  heads  should  fall.  — jiarccquc  c*est  un  homnie  sanscaracthi. 

ed  to  proclaim  the  king,  A  man  w'ho  changed  and  adapted  him.sel: 
I  not  to  go  through  the  to  every  side.  He  had  the  reputation  of 
y  of  try  iiig  him.  Ilolx.s-  l)eing  a  man  of  talent,  but  I  did  nut  find 
itic,  a  monster,  but  he  him  so.  1  employed  him  to  write,  but 
,  and  incajxible  t»f  rol)-  he  did  not  display  ability.  He  usol 
ig  the  deaths  t>f  others,  many  flowers  of  rlietoric,  but  no  solid  ar- 
nal  enmity.  t)r  a  desire  guinent.  Nothing  but  coglwnerie  wiai'- 
-elf.  He  was  an  enthu-  iK*d  up  in  high-sounding  language. 

0  ivally  believed  that  he  “  Of  all  the  sanguinary*  monsters," 
anti  ilittl  not  worth  a  ;ulded  the  emperor,  “  who  reigned  in  the 
esj»oels  UolK-synerre  muv  revolution,  Dillaud  de  Varrennes  \vas  the 
tvn  an  honest  man.  AM  worst,  ('arnot,  e'est  k  plus  honnt  te  dcs^ 

utte<l  by  Hel)ert,  (  ban-  lumimcs.  He  left  France  without  a  s(nn!. 

lorU'is,  and  others  were  “■  Foudi^,”  added  he,  **  never  wa^t  ny 
Marat,”  continued  he,  confidant.  Never  did  he  approach  mv 

ennes  Kouch^*,  Hebert,  without  l>endiiig  to  live  ground.  FnrAjw 
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I  iu*s  cr  had  csk'^ni.  As  a  man  who  had 
Utn  a  tiTTorist,  and  a  chief  of  jacobins, 
I  liim  as  an  instrument  to  dis- 

(ovi-r,  and  pet  rid  of  the  jacobins,  Sep- 
t.ir.!)ri/crs,  and  others  of  his  old  friends. 
Ily  means  of  him  I  was  enabled  to  send 
into  kini.shmeiiL,  to  the  isle  of  France,  two 
hundred  of  his  old  associate  Septembrizers 
«hi»  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  France. 
He  !)et rayed  and  sacrificed  his  old  carna^ 
\  a’ul  participators  in  crime.  He  never 
ua  -  in  a  situation  to  demand  my  confi* 
(ier.ce,  or  even  to  speak,  to  me  without 
Ik  inp  questioned,  nor  had  he  the  talents 
it-<|ui^iie  for  it.  Not  so  Talleyrand. — 
T.ii!;  V  rarid  really  possessed  my  confidence 
UK  a  lo:ip  time,  and  was  frequently  ac- 
rjua.nted  witli  my  projects  a  year  or  two 
iKiore  I  put  them  into  execution.  Tal- 
kyr.ind  i.sa  man  of  great  talent,  although 
nicked,  \inj)rincipled,  and  so  covetous 
<•.  ni  -ney,  as  not  to  care  by  what  means 
lie  obtains  it.  His  rapacity  was  so  great, 
th.it  I  was  obliged,  after  having  in  vain 
v-.m.-d  him  several  times,  to  dismiss 
him  from  his  employments.  Sicyes  also 
]K''.>c>scd  my  confidence,  and  was  a  man 
of  j^rcat  talent,  but,  unlike  Talleyrand, 
Sicuw  wa.s  an  upright  man.  He  loves 
10  'iicy,  hut  he  will  not  try  to  obtain  it 
otherwise  than  by  legitimate  means;  un- 
Jike  the  other,  who  will  grasp  at  it  in 
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from  his  dis[)atcbe&,  and  above  all,  from  thousaiul  men,  by  whom  iVas  t 
his  conduct  towards  Ney,  1  should  pro>  cd,  mounted  old  tri-coloured  < 
nounce  him  to  be  un  homme  d:  yen  d'cs~  which  they  had  kept  as  a  treasu 
prit^  sans  ginirositi^  ct  sans  grandeur  the  army  had  been  obliged  to  a 
iTdmc.  Such  1  know  to  be  the  opinion  Bourbon  anti-national  flag.  1  i 
of  Benjamin  Constant,  and  of  Madame  de  to  Lyons,  where  I  was  joinc< 
Stael,  w  ho  said,  that,  except  as  a  general,  troops  charged  to  defend  it  ag; 
he  had  not  two  ideas.  As  a  general,  how-  and  the  Count  d* Artois  w’as 
ever,  to  find  his  equal  amongst  your  own  escape,  escorted  by  a  single 
nation,  you  roust  go  back  to  the  time  of  from  the  city  he  had  command 
Marlborough  ;  but  as  to  any  thing  else,  I  hours  before.  To  all  his  intn 
think  that  history  will  jironounce  him  to  fers,  and  prayers,  Vive  VEmpe 
bi*  nn  homme  borne.''  the  reply.” 

“  1  took  the  liberty/'  says  Mr  Nawleon's  account  of  ( 
O’M.  of  asking  what  he  consider-  briand  only  confirms  the  im] 
cd  to  be  the  happiest  time  of  his  life,  very  generally  entertained  of 
since  his  elevation  to  the  throne  ?  racter  of  that  hypocritical  a 
“  rile  inarch  from  Cannes  to  Paris,”  ing  turncoat — ci-d€vant^^\x.ox 
was  the  reply ;  which  will  surprise  now  ultra-royalist,  lieneg 
nobody  who  reads  our  next  extract  * :  cessarily  fly  to  extremes,  an 

,  .u  ♦  I  variably  the  most  abject  adi 

“To  shew  you  the  confidence  that  I  r  ..il 

had  in  the  disjtosition  of  the  jinny,’*  said  I®  syR  em,  or  o  ose  < 
he,  “  I  need  only  recount  to  you  tm  "''’ora  they  are  the  forctnoi 

event  which  will  be  consecrated  by  his-  ^*^*^*,  ^ 

tory.  Five  or  six  days  after  my  landing  crachent  snr  un  cadavre, 

at  Cannes,  the  advanced  guard  of  my  u  Chateaubriand,”  said  he, 
little  army  met  the  advance  of  a  division  old  emigrant,  who  was  appoin 
marching  from  (Irenoble  against  me.  xmy  to  Cardinal  Fesch,  when 
Cambronne,  who  commanded  my  troops,  ambassador  to  the  court 

wanted  to  address  them,  but  they  w'ould  where  he  contrived  to  render  h 
not  listen  to  him.  They  also  refused  to  liked  by  the  Pope  and  the  card 
receive  Raoul,  whom  1  sent  afterwards,  withstanding  the  galimaihias 
\\  hen  I  was  informed  of  this,  I  went  to  published  upon  Christianity 

them  myself,  with  a  few  of  my  guard,  there,  he  endeavoured  t 

wUh  their  arms  reversed,  and  called  out,  king  of  Sardinia,  who 

1  he  first  soldier  who  pleases  may  come  cated  and  turned  religieux^  to 
forward  and  kill  his  emperor.*  It  opera-  claims  to  the  throne  of  Sardi 
ted  like  an  electric  shock,  and  ‘  I  ive  king,  suspecting  him  to  be  a  i 
r  resounded  through  the  ranks;  ^  ^  p^^rte^  and  made  a  cw 

the  division  and  my  guards  fraternized,  me  of  his  conduct,  which  cause 

ifil  joined  me,  and  advanced  together  to  grace.  While  1  was  in  powe 
Grenoble.  ( lose  by  Grenoble  the  brave  most  abject  of  my  fl 

l.alK*doyt'rc,  a  young  man,  animated  by  c'est  un  fanfaron  sans  caracti 

the  noblest  sentiments,  and  disgusted  by  rampantc,  ct  qui  a  iafure 

the  conduct  of  the  miserables,  against  livres," 
whom  France  had  fought  and  bled  for  so 

many  years,  joined  me  with  his  regiment.  We  can  only  make  room 
At  Grenoble,  I  found  the  regiment  in  ther  extract,  in  which’ Nap 
which,  twenty-five  years  before,  I  had 
l)een  captain,  and  some  others,  drawn 
up  on  the  ranijiarts  to  opjx)sc  me.  No 
stwnor  did  they  siiee  me,  than  enthusias¬ 
tic  cries  of  ritr  VEmpercur  were  heard, 
not  only  from  them,  but  from  the  whole 
the  national  guard  and  the  jx^pulacc  ; 
the  gates  were  torn  down,  and  1  entered 
in  triumph.  What  is  singular,  and  which 
strikingly  shews  the  sentiments  of  the 
trutips,  is,  that  in  a  moment  the  six 


and  interesting  quotations  which  we 
liave  already  made  from  these  lively 
and  entertaining  volumes. 

Had  it  not  been  for  that  fatal  suspen¬ 
sion  of  arms  in  1813,  to  which  I  was  in¬ 
duced  to  consent  by  Austria,  I  ahouki  have 


{lassionate  attachment  of  Napoleon  to  the  French  people  is  c 

his  will,  datetl  l.onpvood,  April  1(J,  1821: _ ““Jr  desire 

y.r  It'S  herds  de  la  Scifu^  au  milieu  de  cc  peupk  Franeau  q^  J 
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iiiccvcded.  I’hc  victories  of  Lutzcn  and 
Uurtzcn  (Bautzen?)  had  restored  conti- 
uiiu-.*  Ill  the  French  forces.  The  King  of 
w  triumphantly  brought  back  to 
hi>  i  apital ;  one  of  the  corps  of  the  French 
.11  nn-  uas  at  the  gates  of  Berlin,  and ‘the 
had  l)cen  driven  from  Hamburgh, 
riu'  Bussian  and  IVussian  armies  were 
pri  juiring  to  pass  the  Vistula,  W’hen  the 
i.itiijKi  of  Austria,  acting  with  its  cha- 

r. utLiistic  jierfidy,  advised  the  suspen- 
Mi'M  I'f  hostilities,  at  a  time  when  it  had 
a'.naily  entered  into  engagements  with 
IliUMa  and  Prussia ;  the  armistice  was 
(i:ily  a  delusion,  to  gain  the  time  neces- 

s. jry  to  make  preparations,  it  being  in- 
teiuled  to  declare  against  France  in  May. 
file  unex|K‘Cted  successes  obliged  it  to 
.at  with  more  circumspection.  It  W'as 
luress.iry  to  gain  more  time  ;  and  nego- 
» i.ttii'iis  went  on  at  the  congress  of  Prague. 
Miieriiich  insisted  that  Austria  should 
h.i\e  tlie  half  of  Italy,  and  made  other 

t. \(ir!iitant  conditions,  which  were  only 
tUi’.i.nulcd,  in  order  to  be  refused.  As 
s>Mii  as  >lic  had  got  her  army  ready,  Aus¬ 
tria  (Uclarcd  against  France.  After  the 
\ict  TV  of  l^resden,  I  was  superior,  and 
‘i.id  funned  the  project  to  deceive  the 
iiiini\.  by  marching  towards  Magde- 

urch,  then  to  cross  the  Elbe  at  Witten- 
iKTg.  :ind  march  u|X)n  Berlin.  Several 
iliMsions  of  the  army  were  occupied  in 
tlit'c  nianieuvres,  when  a  letter  was 
iTuuglu  to  me  from  the  King  of  Wir- 
t-iiilKTg,  announcing  that  the  Bavarian 
irniy  had  joined  the  Austrians,  and,  to 
till'  amount  of  eighty  thoustind  men, 
"  re  marching  towards  the  Rhine,  un- 
da  the  command  of  Wrede;  that  he, 
iMg  comjiclled  by  the  presence  of  that 
.iriiiy,  was  obliged  to  join  his  contingent 
t>'  It,  and  that  Mentz  would  soon  be  in- 
l>y  a  hundred  thousand  men. 

^  “  I  liis  unexpected  defection  entirely 
‘i'.angid  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  and 

•  1  till'  preparations  made  to  fix  the  war 
i>i  t  w  ocn  the  Hll)e  and  the  Oder  became  use- 

At  l.eij>sic,  afterwards,  I  was  victo- 
on  the  Ibth,  and  should  havesuc- 
I  mil  d  on  the  18th,  had  not  the  whole  Sax- 
‘  n  army,  which  occupied  one  of  the  most 
yiip.rtant  ixisitions  in  the  line,  deserted 
' '  tile  enemy,  with  a  train  of «tety  pieces 
'  t  f'.nnon,  which  were  immediately  tum- 

•  d  iipiinst  the  French.  Notwithstanding 
*''•  tlic  field  of  battle  remained  in  pos- 
'  I'tiof  the  French,  and  the  allies  made 

‘  ’’i  trograde  movement  on  the  same  day. 
•’ •’•ng  the  night,  I  ordered  the  army  to 
•rc  iijxin  our  supplies  behind  the  Ister. 
I  dvfi'ction  of  some  other  German  corps 
arris,  and  the  premature  blowing  up 
’  I 'ridge  .tt  i.eipsir,  caused  the  most 
‘  c^'crl^.  When  the  army  had 


passed  the  Suale,  it  should  have  rested  to 
recover  from  its  fatigues,  and  receive  am¬ 
munition  and  other  supplies  from  £r- 
furth.  Intelligence,  however,  arrived, 
that  the  Austro-Bavarian  army,  under 
Wrede,  had  arrived  on  the  Mein  by 
forced  marches,  and  it  was  neces.saiy^  to 
march  against  it.  Wrede  was  driven 
from  his  position  at  Hanau,  completely 
beaten,  and  himself  wounded.  Confer¬ 
ences  afterwards  took  place  at  Franefort, 
and  proposals  for  peace  were  oflffcred,  on 
condition  that  I  should  renounce  the 
protectorate  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  Poland,  and  the  departments  of 
the  Elbe;  but  that  France  should  be 
preserved  in  her  limits  of  the  Alps  and 
the  Rhine.  Those  conditions  were  ac¬ 
cepted  as  bases.  This  congress,  however, 
like  the  others,  turned  out  to  be  a  delu¬ 
sion  ;  as,  at  the  moment  that  those  jiaci- 
fic  proposals  were  made,  the  allies  viola¬ 
ted  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland,  which 
they  entered  in  large  force.  At  Chatil- 
lon,  afterwards,  they  presented  their  ulti¬ 
matum^  in  which  they  demanded  that 
France  should  be  reduced  to  the  limits 
she  had  previous  to  1792,  which  I  re¬ 
jected.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  subse¬ 
quent  treachery  of  Talleyrand,  Marmont, 
and  Augereau,  the  allies  would  not  have 
succeeded  in  forcing  upon  the  throne  a 
detested  family,  against  whom,  for  twen¬ 
ty-five  years,  the  nation  had  combated  ; 
and  France  would  not  have  been  degra¬ 
ded  by  the  spectacle  of  a  king  upon  the 
throne,  who  had  the  baseness  publicly  to 
declare,  that  he  owed  it  to  the  Prince 
Regent  of  England.” 

It  has  been  too  much  the  fashion 
in  this  country,  to  consider  Napo¬ 
leon  Buonaparte  in  the  light  in  which 
Lucan,  in  the  second  book  of  his 
Pharsalia,  paints  Julius  Caesar: 

Caesar,  in  arma  furens,  nullas,  nisi  san¬ 
guine  fuso, 

Gaudet  habere  vias ;  quod  non  tcrat  hoste 
vacantes 

Hesperiee  fines,  vacuoaque  inrumpat  in 
agros, 

Atque  ipsum  non  perdat  iter,  conserta- 
que  bellis 

Bella  gerat :  non  lam  portas  intrare  p«- 
tentes 

Quam  fregissc  juvat;  ncc  tarn  patianU; 
colono 

Arva  premi,  quam  si  feiro  populatur  et 

Concesa  pudet  ire  visi,  civemque  vidcri. 

Many  circumstances  have,  however, 
conspired  to  obliterate  this  hostile 
prejudice,  tind  to  induce  the  public 
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to  reconsider  the  grounds  of  autho-  dow  of  his  military  renown  ?  Such 
rity  on  which  it  was  at  first  so  iin-  things  may  sound  well  in  the  loval 
pliciily  adopteil.  Xo  mere  tyrant  rhymes  of  Paris,  in  1815,”  and  in 
was  ever  passionately  beloved,  or  the  sesquipedalian  periods  of  our 
faithfully  and  heroically  served,  by  a  Laureates,  court  parasites,  and  hun- 
great  and  enlightene<l  people !  SV^hen  gry  expectants  of  bishoprics,  places, 
Xajwleon  first  rose  to  eminence  and  and  pensions ;  but  the  philosojdkr 
power,  France  was  just  emerging  and  the  historian  will  draw  difurent 
from  the  anarchy  and  horrors  of  the  conclusions  from  sounder  and  less 
revolution ;  and  never  man  had  a  doubtful  premises.  Of  the  private 
more  difficult  part  to  perform,  than  character  and  habits  of  the  man,  fiese 
that  assigned  him.  Every  thing  like  volumes  furnish  an  interesting  and 
attachment  to  regular  authority  had  valuable  record  ;  and  it  is  none  of 
vanished.  The  laws  were  only  so  the  least  merits  of  their  manly  and 
many  skins  of  useless  parchment.  fearless”  author,  that,  aetiiaud 
C'onstitution  had  rapidly  followed  mainly  by  a  love  of  truth,  he  has  had 
constitution  to  the  tomb  of  all  the  the  courage  to  brave  the  obloquy  of 
I’apulets,  and  property  and  life  were  court  sycophants  and  hireling  scrih- 
equally  precarious  and  insecure.  To  biers,  and  to  set  down  what  he  heard, 
restrain  the  lawless,  and  to  protect  and  w’hat  h(f witnessed,  even  should  i: 
the  peaceable  ;  to  organise  a  system  redound  to  the  credit,  and  tend  to  jus- 
of  laws  equal  in  their  operation,  l>e-  tify  the  character  and  conduct  of  our 
cause  sound  in  the  general  princi-  inveterate,  but  great,  and,  in  many 
pies  on  which  they  were  established;  instances,  generous  enemy.  M’esay 
to  concentrate  and  cmbotly  the  encr-  generousy  and  W’e  have  weighed  well 
gics  of  the  nation,  and  to  raise  the  the  import  of  the  word,  as  well  as 
renown  of  the  French  anus  above  the  the  occasion  on  which  we  have  used 
promlest  eras  of  former  history  ;  to  it ;  for  if  generosity  consist  in  doing 
imi>art  the  stimulus  of  security  to  justice  to  the  high  and  eminent  qua- 
agriculturc,  and  to  foster  and  en-  lities  of  a  powerful,  pertinacious,  and 
courage  commerce ;  in  a  wor<l,  to  inveterate  foe ;  if  generosity  consist 
re-inodel  and  re-oi^nizc  the  whole  in  ascribing  all  the  lofty  magna- 
fraine  of  society  in  France,  was  a  nimity  of  Roman  virtue  to  the  nation 
task  adapU^l  only  to  the  master-spi-  which  had  accomplished  his  down- 
rit  and  genius  of  that  singular  man,  fall ;  if  generosity  consist  in  having, 
decreed  by  fate  to  terminate  his  on  many  occasions,  done  much  to  al- 
days  in  an  inglorious  exile,  on  the  leviatc  the  unavoidable  and  dreadful 
humid  summits  of  the  insulated  rock  miseries  of  war  ;  if  generosity  con- 
of  St  Helena.  His  throne  was  sist  in  having  done  more  acts  of  kind- 
founded  on  opinion  ;  and  when,  by  ness  to  our  countrymen,  prisenerj 
liis  roverst's,  that  opinion  was  with-  in  France,  than  were  ever  returned 
drawn,  it  tumhletl  to  pieces,  as  a  to  the  French  prisoners  in  England : 
matter  of  inevitable  necessity.  Vet  if,  in  fine,  generosity  consist  in  hay- 
when  we  reflect  on  the  notorious,  but  ing  formetl  an  almost  romantic  csti- 
Ti  markable  fact,  that  the  ))coplc  were  mate  of  the  disinterestedness  and 
even  more  firmly  rivetted  in  affection  high-toned  feeling  of  our  national 
to  his  power  during  the  empire,  than  character  ;  then,  we  assert,  was  Na- 
w  hen  he  ruled  under  the  forms  of  a  jwleon,  not  merely  a  formidable,  hut 
republic ;  and  when  \vc  think  of  the  a  generous  enemy.  Never,  indee<l, 
facility  with  which,  in  1815,  he  sub-  was  a  higher  compliment  paid  to  a 
vertetl  the  Rourbtm  Dynasty,  we  nation,  than  that  implied  in  Xaj^- 
cannot  help  asking  ourselves.  Is  this  Icon's  surrendering  nimself  to  tlic 
the  atrocious  and  blood-thirsty  mon-  British  ;  and  never,  let  us  add,  was 
KtcT  under  whosi'  iron  rule  France  so  a  compliment  more  deplorably 
long  groanetl,  and  in  her  emancipa-  merited.  But  we  console  ourselves 
tion  from  which  she  was  representi'd  with  the  reflection,  that  the  of 
as  so  unanimously  rejoicing?  Is  this  a  junto  of  mean-spirited  and  vindiC' 
the  fierce  and  cold-hlotxU'd  despot,  live  rulers,  cherisliing,  in  peace,  uic 
reckless  equally  of  the  laws  of  nature  feelings  and  the  feuds  general 
and  the  rights  of  man,  who  governed  by  a  long  and  furious  war,  was^  not 
under  the  1  rightful  and  ccH(.>ssal  sha-  a  national  act,  and  that  future  times 
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will  not  aluch  to  the  free-born  spi-  so  easily  have  avoided.  BesuU's 
nt  of  our  countrymen,  renowned  the  personal  veracity  and  hoiiou 
t!iri)uirlu)ut  the  whole  of  their  his-  of  a  British  naval  officer  are  solemn 
:oi  V  lor  the  Roman  virtue — parcerc  ly  and  earnestly  pledged  for  ever; 
.'.uhjiciis, — the  stigma  of  a  transac-  averment ;  and  till  these  are  sue 
lion  nearly  unparalleled  in  the  annals  cessfully  impugned  and  subvert 
v  Vi  n  of  the  most  barbarous  tribes,  ed,  we  do  not  see  how  it  is  i)0S8ibl 
wliat  is  still  worse,  innoculated  to  refuse  our  entire  assent  to  bii 
Willi  a  cliaracter  of  inexpressible  base-  statements,  ^\^itb  regard  to  Sir  Ilud 
n.  ss,  when  viewed  as  a  mere  sub-  son  Lowe,  indeed,  nothing  can  be  ea 
s.rvu  ncv  to  the  fears  and  misgivings  sier  than  for  him  to  disprove  the  nar 
of  ihe  race  of  bigotted  iinbiciLcs  who  rative  of  Mr  O’Meara,  if  it  be  rcalh 
asjciivled  the  French  throne  under  JaUc!  Intimately  acquainted,  as  h 
of  foreign  bayonets.  must  be,  with  every  circumstance 

lUit  wc  have  yet  a  word  or  two  to  and  assisted,  as  he  would  no  doub 
six  of  tile  book  from  which  we  have  be,  by  the  officers  of  his  staff,  thi 
i  \tr.icied  so  largely.  \Ve  repeat  it,  admirals  who  successively  command 
in  the  characteristic  sketches  ed  on  the  station,  the  distinguishei 
which  it  gives  of  this  great  and  sin-  persons — and,  among  the  rest,  Lon 
culai  character,  it  bears  the  internal  Amherst — w'ho  were  introduced  t 
•laiiip  of  irresistible  authenticity  ;  Napoleon,  and  by  the  whole  weight 
ai.vl  although  the  form  of  a  journal  knowledge,  and  induence  of  the  Bri 
liiay.  and  sometimes  does,  lead  to  re-  tish  Government, — never  man,  sure 
0.  iltions,  which  might  have  been  ly,  was  placetl  in  a  better  couditioi 
.1!  spared,  this  neither  detracts  from  to  defend  himself  against  the  asper 
N  \.iluc,  nor  impairs  its  veracity,  sions  of  an  inferior  officer:  and  i 
<  the  contrary,  a  more  regular  trea-  the  allegations  of  the  book  are  false 
;:  c.  or  a  more  systematic  classidca-  never  man  liail  a  better  title  toile 
i.  'i..  Would  have  assumed  such  a  mand  that  bis  traducer  should  be  vi 
\\\  >tioi]able  shape,  that  nothing  sited  with  the  full  weight  of  Icga 
I  .1:1  ever  have  obliterated  the  feel-  vengeance.  YcthaslSir  iludson  Low'i 
tlut  the  whole  was  a  piece  of  taken  any  measure  to  disprove  thi 
1.  K.i  manufacture.  The  very  cr-  hold  and  strong  averments  of  Mi 
of  the  performance  are  favour-  O’^Ieara.^  lias  he,  in  the  conscioui 
il  l  ti>iis  moral  credit.  It  is  plainly  rectitude  of  his  intentions  and  con- 
ili‘  work  of  a  man  of  shrewd  sense,  duct,  come  forward  to  submit  hii 
.:!]!*».: ty  general  acquaintance  both  wTongs  to  a  British  Jury, — to  joii 
n.;li  ine’ii  and  affairs,  but  wholly  un-  issue  with  the  defendant, — to  provi 
I  .  li  turned  to  write.  Had  it,  there-  the  falsehood  of  his  statements, — ant 
.  ))(.rn  manufactured  at  second-  to  call  for  that  ample,  and  even  vin- 
as  some  have  insinuated,  we  tlictive  redress,  to  which,  in  sucl 
:1:1  hav  e  met  with  few  or  none  of  supposed  circumstances,  he  would  b< 
‘  '  iudicia  of  truth,  which  a  tho-  clearly  entitled, and  which,  beyond  al 
•  ..l.-bred  “slender  clerk”  could  dubietv.  he  would  receivet  ?  Insteat 


1  ho  iMXkk  is  written  in  a  lively,  and,  in  some  instances,  a  powerful,  but  by  no 
'  arrurate  style ;  which,  in  our  judgment,  completely  refutes  the  accusation 
it  is  Tiof  the  composition  of  Mr  O’Meara.  It  is  just  such  a  production  as  we 
1  o\pcct  from  a  shrewd,  sensible,  and  intelligent  man,  who  had  not  been  ac- 
’  K*(l  to  attend  to  the  minute  accuracies  of  style,  and  who  was  more  concerned 
t  the  matter  than  the  manner  of  his  work.  To  satisfy  the  reader  of  the  justice 
'  remark,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  to  select  a  few  examples.  'fhe  reader  may 
liis  opinion  upmt  the  correctness  of  this  assertion,  when  he  is  informed, 
t  \  five  pounds  of  the  only  kind  of  snuff  he  used  trai  brought,”  &c.  II.  285. 

*•  Unite  /«,  is  General  Buonaparte  amongst  you  ?  Arc  you  Aim?  Oh,  then,  if 
-i*  you  may  jjass.”  II.  238.  “  Maresca  had  two  sons,  whom  os  well  as 

the  boatman,  and  his  sotts^  were  faithful  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.”  II.  320-21. 

'  miserable  sentence  than  this  last  was  never  penned.  We  had  marked  a  va- 
"imilar  treasons  against  the  hitherto  undisputed  authority  of  old  Priscian,  both 
f-^t  and  second  volumes  ;  but  >ve  consider  these  as  sufficient  to  establish  our 

h  •  r(.!h.w!ng  stor}%  which  Mr  O’Meara  gives  merely  as  he  received  it,  we 
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of  this,  if  he  remain  silent,  what 
conclusion,  we  ask,  must  the  public 
draw  from  that  fact  ?  1 1  is  not  enough 
to  say,  that  Mr  O’Meara  was  remov¬ 
ed  from  his  situation,  because  his 
conduct  w’as  not  to  the  Governor’s 
liking.  ’Fhis  will  make  no  impres¬ 
sion  on  any  body  who  knows  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  who  recollects  the 
ridiculous  pretences  on  which  Mr 
Stokoe  was  brought  to  trial,  and  dis- 
mis9c‘d  the  stTvice  soon  after.  Nor 
can  we  imagine  any  thing  more  pre- 
jwisterous,  not  to  say  insane,  than  to 
assert,  as  has  been  done,  that  Mr 
O’Meara  was  gained  by  the  French, 
and  that  he  never  saw  them  but  act¬ 
ing  a  ])art,  in  order  to  im]>ress  him 
more  favourably  in  regard  to  their 
character,  than  the  truth,  if  known, 
would  have  warrantetl.  This  sort  of 
pitiful  game  we  can  conceive  possi¬ 
ble  to  be  played  for  a  few  days,  or 
even  weeks  ;  but  that  it  should  have 
been  carried  on  for  years,  is  incredi¬ 
ble  and  iin|X)ssiblc. 

Hut  let  us  attend,  for  a  moment, 
to  the  assum])tions  contained  in  this 
statement,  which  has  been  put  forth 
wiih  as  much  assured  granty  as  if  it 
had  l)oen  some  self-evident  truth,  or 
incontrovertible  maxim.  First,  then, 
it  supposes  that  the  French  at  St  He¬ 
lena  were  so  accom])lisbcd  adepts  in 
decc])tion,  as  to  be  able,  for  years,  to 
j)ersonate.  In  ihc  very  life,  and  so  ns 
in  dtceire  coninwjt  ohserverSf  charac¬ 
ters  which  did  not  belong  to  them  ! 
In  the  next  place,  it  takes  for  giant- 
cd,  what  does  by  no  means  appear  to 
be  the  case,  that  Dr  O’Meara  was  so 
consummately  obhise,  that  all  this 
/xyA/Tir/g  could  take  place,  without 
his  misty  Hibernian  optics  obtain¬ 


ing  even  a  solitary  glimpse  of  the 
truth.  The  first  of  these  supposi¬ 
tions  we  fearlessly  pronounce  to  he 
impossible  ;  and,  with  regard  to  the 
second,  we  shall  believe  it  when  it  is 
jToved — but  not  till  then.  The  only 
conceivable  purpose  which  Napoleon 
and  his  suite  could  have  had  in  view, 
by  assuming  fictitious  characters,  was 
to  impress  Mr  O’Meara  more  favour¬ 
ably  of  themselves,  individually: 
with  regard  to  their  public  actions, 
these  were  already  matter  of  history, 
and  might  be  explained,  defended, 
or  extenuated,  but  could  not  be  con¬ 
cealed  from  the  knowledge  of  any 
man  in  the  situation  of  Mr  O’Meara. 
And,  again,  writh  regard  to  the  view 
which  Napoleon  was  pleased  to  give 
of  his  actions  and  government,  the 
author  has  laid  an  outline  of  his  in¬ 
formation  before  the  public;  pledging 
himself,  not  for  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  the  statements,  the  soundness  or 
unsoundness  of  the  opinions  founded 
on  them,  but  simply  for  the  fide¬ 
lity  with  which  they  are  chronicled. 
Upon  the  w'hole,  therefore,  we  not 
only  sec  no  reason  to  disbelieve  the 
statements  contained  in  Mr  O’Mea¬ 
ra’s  work,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we 
account  it  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
scanty  knowledge  we  prevnously  pos- 
sesseil  of  the  greatest  man,  perhaps, 
that  ever  lived ;  we  consider  the 
fearless  and  excellent”  spirit  he  has 
displayed,  such  as  does  him  honour, 
ami  impres.ses  us  favourably  with  re¬ 
gard  to  his  character ;  and  we  cor¬ 
dially  recommend  his  book  to  ad 
tliose — and  they  are  a  vast  number— 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  characters 
and  events  to  which  the  last  twent}- 
fivc  years  have  given  birth*. 


'M»uld  willingly  l»clieve  vintrue.  If  it  Ik*  not,  the  brutality  which  it  indicates  was  n  i 
by  Duinilian,  in  the  wildest  intoxication  of  his  demoniacal  fury  : 

NN  Idle  (  ounl  Montholon  was  sick.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  ingenious  in  inventing  n*' 

-  . •  .  .  _  .  ”  ..  .  - 


liotw  of  Xap,»kon's  r.partir.tius,  against  which  they  continued  to  knock  for 
time,  exclaiming,  ‘  (  t  mr  e;</,  \upi>leon  Buonaparte  ‘  We  vont  Napoleon 
parti  /  ;  concluding  this  scene  of  uncalled-for  outrage,  by  leaving  bd^ind  t  eni 

jwckets  letters  addrt*ss*.xi  to  ‘  Na|X)leon  Buonaparte,*  written  in  the  usual  PUnta 
tion-IItHisc  style." 

If  w  e  con.'iider  the  detention  of  Napoleon  as  a  prisoner  of  war  in  time  of 
jvacc,  as  a  breach  or  contravention  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  treatment 
cei\t  d  at  the  hands  of  the  country  to  which,  confiding  in  its  generosity  and 

b.'  had  surrendered  himself,  as  a  violation  of  national  honour,  what  mu-t 
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Earl  if  English  Dramatist  887 

I  Aiii.v  i  Kai  iSH  DRAMATISTS.  iTitin.  Wliat  they  did,  seemed  much 

y  j  more  a  matter  of  course,  or  any  every- 

*  *  day  sort  of  exertion,  than  the  effect 

I I  is  an  odd  thine;  for  me  to  sit  of  an  ardent  worship  of  tlie  Muses, 
ilown  to  write  criticisms  on  tlie  Elder  or  a  strenuous  struggle  for  the  palm 
hr.iinaiists.  1  f  ever  there  was  a  set  of  learning  or  literature.  Inde^,  1 
(){  intlividuals,  who  w^rote  without  should  say,  that  these  circumstances 
liaviup:  a  fear  or  even  a  thought  about  were  amongst  the  most  peculiar  in 
i  host*  slashing  gentry,  called  “  cri-  the  character  and  sit.uation  of  those 
liis,"  it  was  the  writers  whom  1  am  mighty  spirits,  who  have  given  its 
n  )w  to  s]K'ak  of.  The  whole  turn  hipest  and  most  characteristic  lus- 
and  ti  Mor  of  their  compositions  un-  ire  to  English  literature,  and  ought 
tvjoivocally  shew,  that  there  was  most  especially  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
Dciliing  of  tlic  spirit  of  authorsliip  ^lerusing  their  productions. 

al.oiii  tlicin.  That  is,  they  did  not  1  may,  therefore,  set  out  with  re- 
vit  down  to  write  upon  a  subject  marking,  that  it  will  be  a  useless 
^vitli  the  inipri^sion  that  their  pro-  waste  of  time  for  any  one  to  toil 
iliik  tions  were  to  be examined,  iwn-  tlirough  their  writings,  whose  mind 
dcrid,  })rohed,  vexed,  criticised/*  is  so  completely  subdued  by  the 
iiii  iiiiiToscopic  eye — that  they  were  finished  productions  of  a  refined  and 
M  throng})  the  fiery  ordeal  of  fastidious  age,  tliat  every  careless 
i*)ii)})aiisoi)s  with  former  WTiters,  and  expression,  and  every  coarse  frcc- 
t )  1)0  .judged  of  by  pre-establi shell  dom  of  thought,  acts  upon  his  de- 
tidfs— tliat  tliey  were  to  be  greeted  licate  frame  like  a  shock  of  electri- 
l»y  ailiniring  thousands,  or  trodden  city — who  loves  to  see  every  thing 
sijidrr  l\M)t,  according  as  their  com-  smoothed  down  to  the  level  of  pretty 
iMoitinns  w’ere,  or  were  not,  squared  correctness — who  is  curious  in  cri- 
the  rule  and  line  of  an  esta-  ticising  phrases,  and  learned  in  ex- 
hli  lied  si‘t  of  maxims.  Nay,  if  pounding  the  rules  of  rhetoric.  To 
wf  may  judge  from  the  heedless  all  such  I  may  say — Sum  npage, 
mdiiti  reuee  with  which  they  threw  hand  tibi  sftiro!**  These  old  Dons 
lilt  ir  woi'ks  uix)n  the  world,  it  would  are  caviare  to  you.  They  felt  ge- 


riili'^nation  excited  in  every  honest  mind,  by  the  indubitable  fact,  that,  wlien  he 

•  It'd  St  Helena,  he  was  forced  to  take  up  his  residence  on  a  spot  w’hcre  his  death, 

r»  w  years  at  the  most,  was  matter  of  calculation  !  Longwoixl  is  2000  feet  alx)ve 
!■  vi  l  of  the  sea  ;  and  allowing  a  decrease  of  one  degree  of  temperature  for  every 
1‘t^t  t»f  elevation,  wiiich  is  less  than  the  truth,  a  dillerence  of  10®  will  be  found  to 
:  Longw’ood  and  the  tow’n,  which  is  nearly  on  the  levd  of  the  sea.  As 

■'t  Ik*  ex}>ected,  therefia'e,  the  climate  of  Longwood  was  humid,  variable,  and  un- 

■  ‘ly  in  a  high  degree ;  arid,  till  the  arrival  of  the  illustrious  exile,  “  none  of  the  in- 
ititv  of  the  island  ever  made  it  a  permanent  abode,  well  knowing  its  inconveniences.” 
»ed  almost  incessantly,  was  completely  without  shelter,  and,  when  the  sun  did 

*.  through,  was  scorched  by  the  most  intolerable  heat.  In  such  a  situatkm,  there- 

•  <'.yst*ntery,  hepatitis,  and  other  tropical  diseases,  might  be  exjrectcd  to  make  the 
Ijtal  ravages.  We  may  judge  of  the  effects  of  the  climate  at  Longwood,  from 

■'  '•  mentioned  by  Mr  O'Meara,  namely,  that  out  of  a  complement  of  COO  men, 

•  'iKjueror,  riding  at  anchor  in  the  roads,  lost,  in  eighteen  months,  no  less  tlian 
’  ti*  n.  Now,  we  ask,  was  not  all  this  foreseen  $  We  hope  the  deplorable  igno- 

that  sent  the  finest  army  ever  fitted  out  in  England,  to  contend  with  the 

■  u  ’.u  ren  fever,  will  not  be  pleaded  in  regard  to  one  of  our  own  colonies.  If  it  he 

•  I'U*  wonder  is  that  Napoleon  existed  so  long  $  wlilch,  indeed,  was  entirely  owing 

f’Jhitual  and  systematic  temperance. 


Kurlt/  English 

have  bciii  mirsul  and  pampered  with 
the  diet  of  what  is  more  especially 
eallcfl  mojern  literature,  1  believe 
ilie  same  adviec  may  apply.  If 
vou  rx]Hvt  overstrained  raptures, 
and  exap:p:erate<l  horrors ;  if  the 
ht'ahhful  ilesh-and-blood  passions, 
and  the  simple  and  touchinp;fet‘linp:s 
of  n  al  human  nature,  are  overweak 
foo<l  for  you,  after  you  have  suppe<l 
fully  of  the  more  exeitinc;  viands  of 
metaphysical  declamations,  and  hi"- 
iM'llii'd  words,  pregnant  (it  sa'ms) 
with  stranp:e  meaning:, — you  will  not 
Ik-  imieh  di  liehti  d  here.  ( hir  an- 

<  ient  writers  do  not  **  roar  ma^nifi- 
eenlly,"  nor  tlo  they  conceive,  that 
eviry  subject  must  be  encirch-d  with 
the  misty  haloof  a  diseased  iinap;ina- 
lion.  No  more  wonls  are  usetl  than 
ihc  inenninp;  reejuirt's,  and  the  more 
naniral  and  common  ones  are  thought 
the  Ust  fitted  for  lellino;  one  into 
I  he  secret  of  the  author’s  thouprhts. 
riiere  is  no  “  mon thins:,”  but  the  , 
‘iv-f'ch  is  s]>oken  “  trippingly  on  the 
longue.”  I’ass  on,  therefore,  Mr 

t  roly,  her(‘’s  nothing  to  your  taste! — 

<  hi  the  other  hand,  let  those  whose 
hearts  areo]H  n  to  the  real  impressions 
ofthings — to  whom  truth  is  welcome, 
though  she  is  not  tricked  out  in  a 
j’^ndy  j'^rh — who,  on  the  contrary, 
Irve  tur  lust  whin  she  is  touched 
only  witli  the  hues  of  Nature,  and 
rolud  in  the  sunshine  of  Heaven  ; 

ls>  f(.\l  ;i  longing  to  tinlir.irj 

Vt  tin*  U';i  t  j.Vnni'so  I'f  her  rt*vj*k'ink'nt 

fire 

who  like  to  ‘UM'  strong  st'iisc  express- 
«d  in  tlie  strong  laiignage  which 
•  •■nus  frinn  an  iinsoj»histicated  un- 
di  r  lainling  and  di*c]>  feeling,  hurst- 
Mig  4>nt,in  its  natural  tones, its hrokm 
Wild,  and  tla.diing  liniks, — let  all 
neh  approach  and  sit  down  to  the 
inttlheiual  iiast,  which  is  s])rcad 
‘or  ilum  in  rich  profusion  in  the 
works  of  our  Klilcr  Dramatists. 

1  wT.nld  have  it  understixMl,  then, 
that  tlu*  only  sort  of  crJticiyfn^  if  it 
must  l»c  calk'll  hy  that  name,  which 
I  'hall  attempt  in  ilic  sc-riesof  pajx'rs 
on  oiir  oldir  writirs,  which  I  am 
now  comnuncing,  will  U>  the  ]Hiint- 
ing  out  the  p:iss,agt  s  I  admire  for  the 
idmiration  ofoilu  r.s ;  llie endeavour¬ 
ing  to  inahle  otlurs  to  feel  what  1 
h  ue  ft  h.  and  tlu*  i  xprt's.sing,  as  just- 
Iv  n  I  nr:\  ih.  •  niiuKiits  of  love 


Dramaiisti- 

and  pratitude  with  which  these  an-  | 
ihors  have  inspiretl  me.  'I’he  high¬ 
est  pride  and  pleassure  to  whicii  1 
shall  aspire  in  the  performance  ol 
the  task  1  have  undertaken,  will  K' 
the  consciousncBS  of  having  awaken- 
etl  a  single  individual  to  a  sense'  of 
the  merits  of  that  noble  race  of  men, 
who  gave  to  the  English  hinguari* 
its  first  strength  and  gramleur,  and 
matlc  it  the  rc|x>sitory  of  the  most 
jiowerful  thoughts,  and  the  most 
profound  findings,  of  which  our  na¬ 
ture  is  capable. 

lU'fore  beginning  t6  speak  of  any 
author  particularly,  1  may  as  will 
say  a  few  words  on  the  general  clia- 
niteristics  of  the  w’ritcrs  who  are  to 
l)e  the  subjects  of  my  remarks ;  pre¬ 
mising,  that  I  do  not  mean  it  to  lie 
understooil  that  the  qualities  1  spi  ak 
of  arc  to  l)e  found  to  the  full  exunt 
in  each  individual  author,  hut  mere¬ 
ly  to  notice,  shortly,  those  qualities 
which  more  particularly  belong  to 
these  wTiters  as  a  class. 

The  first  general  remark  which  I 
w'ould  make,  has  been  to  a  certain 
degree  anticipateil  hy  the  statement 
containnl  at  the  outset,  of  the  seem¬ 
ing  indifFercncc  to  criticism,  or  even 
to  fame,  w’hich  characterised  ilic 
greater  number  of  our  Elder  I>rama- 
lists.  It  follows  as  a  very  natural 
consequence  of  this,  that,  in  sitting 
down  to  W’ritc  a  drama,  they  l>ci'amc 
90  completely  absorbed  in  tneir  sub¬ 
ject,  that, they  entirely  forgot  Mew/- 
sclnrs,  in  the  interest  they  felt  in  the 
characters  or  events  they  were  enga- 
goil  indepicling.  There  were  nowliis- 
jKrs  of  vanity — no  distant  autici|w- 
lions  of  after  admiration,  to  divide 
their  attention,  or  to  excite  a  desire  to 
shew*  off  their  |>owers.  Hence  it  i*?, 
that  in  |X'rusing  tlicir  pages  wc  find  al¬ 
most  nothing  said  for  cflcct.  The  be¬ 
ings  of  their  imagination  seem  to  have 
become  realities  to  themsdvest  ami 
they  set  down  their  wenrds  as  exactly 
as  if  they  had  listened  while  they  fell 
from  their  lips.  They  seem  to  make 
it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  su^ 
plainly  all  they  saw  and^  hcaril. 
'I'hcre  is  no  boggling  at  straightfOT- 
ward  six-aking,  because  it  inigm 
seem  strange  to  the  cognoscenti  in 
matters  of  taste — no  etlging  i» 
images  or  bright  thoughts,  to  shew 
what  a  clever  {icrson  the  author 
the  individual  lliey  arc  describing 


Early  En^lUh  DramaiUts» 


would  liHVt‘  baitl  bO  and  so  in  such 
aiul  Mich  a  inaiiner,  and  that  ia  e- 
iieup;Ii  lor  iheni.  The  same  remarks, 
j;.  ucrally  sjRaking,  apply  to  the  si- 
luaiious  ill  which  their  characters 
are  )>laml,  and  the  chances  which 
Itii'al  them.  Havinp:  no  established 
si  i  of  maxims  to  go  by — no  rules  for 
writing  dramas,  wherein  all  allow¬ 
able  incidents  are  inventoried,  and 
no  pragmatical  **  admirer  of  tlie  an¬ 
cients”  to  give  the  law  on  their  pro¬ 
ductions,  they  naturally  looked  a- 
)»out  for  such  situations  and  events 
.1:.  were  most  suitable  to  tlie  beings 
who  were  to  go  through  them,  and  of¬ 
ten  seem  to  have  allowed  themselves 
to  l>e  tlriveii  along  the  stream  of 
their  imaginations,  trusting  to  Na¬ 
ture  alone  for  the  happy  termination 
of  the  voyage.  They  were  them¬ 
selves  living  in  a  world  of  human 
beings;  and  heetlless  of  heroes  or 
deiiiig(Hls,  they  took  these  beings  as 
the  models  from  which  their  charac¬ 
ters  were  to  be  drawn.  They  saw 
the  diilerent  situations  in  widen  the 
..ilieiit  iHiints  of  character  were  inatle 
most  prominent  in  diilerent  indivi- 
iluals,  and  these  they  chose  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  need.  There  is  some- 
tiniig  in  this  totally  incompatible 
wiili  modern  authorship.  A  writer 
of  plays,  in  the  present  day,  can 
liaidly  avoid  having  Ids  eye  too  per¬ 
petually  lixed  on  the  probable  fate  of 
ins  work,  lie  has  too  many  induce¬ 
ments  to  write  rather  for  the  critics 


and  the  public,  than  as  bis  feelings 
or  imagination  dictate.  He  cannot 
scare  away  the  bugbears  which  per- 
jKtually  haunt  his  solitude  in  the 
''liapc  of  Reviews  and  Magazines — 
he  sliivcrs  in  a  cold  sweat  at  the  aii- 
tici)iation  of  the  rocks  and  quicksands 
'vhieli  lye  in  his  path  tlirough  the 
“  leading  public,"'  and  prudently 
I  ins  ill  ids  Pegasus,  and  keeps  to 
I  hi*  U'aten  track. 

It  may  be  objected  to  all  this,  tliat 
It  absurd  to  say,  that  these  writers 
"ere  indillerent  to  fame  and  reputa¬ 
tion,  since,  as  their  works  were  to 
U  rejircsented  on  the  stage,  and  the 
obj.  el  they  had  in  view  depended  on 
j'lcir  success  there,  their  ettbrts  must 
nivc  bc-eii  principally  directed  to' 
I'liasc  the  audience.  This  is  to  a 
I  r  tain  cxtciit  true.  But  then  the 
'‘ndiince,  in  those  times,  was  not 
’'ni*Ms.'d  of  classical  critics,  or  of 


literary  connoisseurs,  who  judged  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  certain  recipe.  There 
was  not  even  a  newspa^KT  reporter, 
to  give  his  dictum  in  daily  printe,  in 
order  to  lead  the  applause  or  regulate* 
the  measure  of  damnation.  Tlie  au¬ 
dience  consisted  of  unsophisticated 
human  beings,  who  came  there  to  see 
tlie  mirror  hcld^lp  to  Nature.  The 
canaille,  to  be  sure,  were  sometimes 
overfond  of  seeing  iKxiple  who  rt'sein- 
bled  themselves  in  sjieech,  garb,  and 
deiKirtment;  but  they  did  not  banish 
all  otliers  from  the  stage ;  and  the 
writers  found,  that  if  they  trusted  to 
the  impulses  of  their  own  feelings 
and  understandings,  they  were  sure 
to  carry  along  with  tlicm  all  those 
whose  decision  was  of  any  weight, 
"i'hcy  had  no  second  ordeal  to  go 
through  in  print,  and  if  they  carried 
their  point  in  the  theatre,  it  was  all 
tliey  cared  for.  Then  there  was  al¬ 
most  nothing  iicrsonal  in  tlie  judge¬ 
ments  pronounced  in  those  days.  If 
a  spectator's  heart  was  touched,  or 
his  risible  faculties  excited,  he  gave 
vent  to  his  feelings,  and  pronounced 
his  decision  in  the  same  breath,  with¬ 
out  troubling  himself  much  aliout  the 
person  to  whom  he  owed  his  pleasure. 

But  to  leave  this.  1 1  will  of  course 
be  inferred  from  what  1  have  said  of 
the  interest  which  these  writers  seem 
to  have  taken  in  their  subjects,  and 
their  apparent  belief  in  the  reality  of 
the  beings  and  events  they  rcprcseiiU 
etl,  that  the  language  which  their 
characters  use  is  entirely  divested  of 
that  false  glitter  and  iwmiious  exag¬ 
geration  which  arc  the  besetting  sins 
of  moilem  authors.  It  is  this  ab¬ 
sence  of  straining  after  effect,  which 
prevents  the  most  imaginative  and 
poetical  speeches  and  exprt'ssions, 
in  their  plays,  from  ever  seeming  out 
of  place.  The  images  and  meta¬ 
phors  which  gem  their  pages  in  such 
rich  and  rc<lundant  clusters,  arise 
naturally  from  an  intense  fechng  of 
the  subject*~tlicy  arc  never  thrust  in 
for  mere  ornament,  but  burst  in¬ 
to  life  from  the  warmth  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  heart  and  imagination.  If  a 
tender  and  delicate  feeling  is  to  be 
expressed,  the  words  seem  to  steal 
out  from  the  heart,  and  breatlic  forth 
the  most  touching  images,  “  blush¬ 
ing  at  their  own  coy  beauty."  If  an 
individual  is  to  be  stirred  with  tur¬ 
bulent  indignation,  his  w^rds  are 
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)M>uri'(l  furtb  in  good  earnest,  and  lie 
draws,  from  every  the  minutest  cir- 
ciiiiiKtHiire  which  catches  his  atten- 
tiiui,  somewhat  to  fet'd  the  flame  of 
his  heart — you  see  him  kindle  dt'ener 
and  dee|>er,  as  he  goes  on,  till  iiis 
whole  b»  ing  is  on  fire,  and  his  words 
burn  like  his  thoughts.  So,  if  a  no¬ 
ble  Ik'ing  is  to  be  placed  before  us, 
alive  to  all  the  lofty  enthusiasm  of 
high-minded  greatness,  his  expres¬ 
sions  are  not  gathered  together  from 
all  quarters,  as  if  a  rhetorician  were 
expending  his  breath  in  praise  of  vir¬ 
tue  and  true  nobility — his  words 
come  naturally  from  himself,  and  are 
**  radiant  with  God’s  own  smile.’*  In 
sliort,  tliesc'  authors  seem  to  have 
sought  for  trutli  alone,  but  to  have 
found  Ik-auty  an  ever-willing  atten¬ 
dant  on  her  steps.  In  most  modern 
authors,  on  tlie  other  hand,  wx*  find 
an  eagerness  after  loftiness,  or  snlen- 
<lour,  or  profundity,  which  leads 
them  to  overshoot  the  mark  they  aim 
at.  Instead  of  leaving  their  minds 
tq»cn  to  the  influences  of  Nature, 
they  are  for  bi'ing  l>efore-hand  with 
her  ;  and  snatching  the  first  general 
outliiK'  of'  a  character  which  occurs 
to  them,  they  are  for  making  all  the 
rest  out  by  dint  of  high-sounding 
phrast's  and  overstrained  metaphors, 
'i'liey  make  their  hero  s]»cak  to  the 
l>cst  advantage,  and  you  fancy  you 
Kr  him  erecting  his  head,  and  wait¬ 
ing  ftir  applause  at  the  end  of  every 
inagiiificent  {paragraph. 

'‘Hr  quarts  a  cup  of  FrcncJnnan's  Ileli- 

rovKler  dovrtcr,  in  his  oily  terms, 
t'uts  thrusts,  and  fuins,  at  whomsoe’er  he 

llK'V'tS.'’ 

It  has  thus  happi'netl,  that  a  la't  of 
writers  have  attained,  without  any 
ap|»arent  effort,  to  the  greatest  ]>er- 
fec! ion  in  what  I  eertainly  consider 
as  the  liiglu‘st  and  most  interesting 
of  all  sorts  of  literary  eoiiqH>sitioii. 
AthI  it  is  a  tin^^lar  cireuinstaniv, 
that  from  thrir  time,  to  the  j>resent 
hour,  there  has  existtnl  almost  no  oih' 
imhvidn.il  w  ho  has  caught  a  spark  of 
tlu'  spirit  which  lives  in  their  )»ages. 
It  would  appiar  from  this,  that  there 
is  vouM'tliiMi;  in  the  atmosphere  of  a 
lifcttirtf  ffuMte,  which  is  deadly  to 
the  erowth  of  ihe  Drama.  Krom  the 
moiiunt  tint  indivitluals  began  to 
w  rite  pl.ivs  as  authors,  tlu*y  ci'asetl 
^  •  l»e  aid  give  ilkiu  that  air  of 


real  life,  to  bring  about  tlkir  iu-  I 
cidents  with  that  natural  conjunr-  j 
tion,  and  to  conduct  their  dialogues 
with  that  perfect  force  of  truth,  and  ^ 
unconstrained  freedom  of  langnaec, 
which  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
highest  sort  of  dramatic  writing.  It 
seems  that  this  species  of  composi-  | 
tion  requires  a  more  complete  sur- 
render  of  the  whole  mind — a  mort 
thorough  subjection  of  every  feeling  j 
and  every  passion  of  the  heart,  to  tlic 
real  impressions  of  things,  than  is 
consistent  with  a  burning  thirst  for 
fame,  or  a  continual  anticijuition  of 
after  scrutiny.  Even  Milton,  Uk 
grandest  spirit  that  ever  illundnaUd 
England,  from  the  perpetual  feeling 
that  he  was  striving  to  secure  for 
himself  the  devout  admiration  of  all 
mankind,  through  all  ages,  has  failed 
most  completely,  (if  indeed  he  in¬ 
tended  to  make  the  attem]>t,)  in  giv¬ 
ing  to  his  masque  and  tragedy  tb' 
spirit  of  dramatic  writing.  Jn  tlicsi' 
eloquent  compositions,  if  a  charactci 
is  to  speak  on  any  particular  subject, 
(female  purity,  for  instance,)  all  llie 
hnest  things  that  have  ever  been 
said  or  thought  about  it — all  the  no¬ 
blest  images  and  deepest  illustratioits 
which  the  author’s  mighty  i^nius  can 
call  up, — are  blended  and  iiarmoniB- 
cd  U^ether,  and  breathed  forth  in  a 
strain  of  tlie  most  exquisite  and  va¬ 
ried  music  of  which  language  is  sus¬ 
ceptible.  But  tliis  is  not  the  manna 
in  which  high  ^tassion  vents  itself,  in 
words,  in  the  intercourse  of  real  hu¬ 
man  Ix'ings.  We  have  here  none  o4 
those  sudden  bursts — ^thosc  striking 
transitions  orheart-rcndiiig  attitudes* 
w  hich  are  called  forth  by  the  tumul¬ 
tuous  conflict  of  feelings  in  the  heart 
^V’e  do  not  see,  as  in  Nature,  the 
whole  current  of  agitated  thought, 
bursting  out  from  its  source,  on  the 
enunciation  of  a  single  word,  or  even 
from  ilic  tone  or  gesture  wWAsecom- 
panies  it.  On  the  contrary,  wc  ad¬ 
mire  the  poetry  of  the  diftcrent  pas¬ 
sages,  just  as  wc  would  do  if  au- 
tlior  liad  8|x>ken  them  in  his  own 
character ;  and  feel  that  the  persons, 
into  whose  mouth  they  put,  an' 
mere  abstractions,  witii  names  given 
to  them  for  the  sake  of  convemency. 
Here,  then, we  have  at  once  the  whole 

•  *■*  What  !  iiioii ;  ireVf  pull  your  b»» 
v.pui  your  bruwa.* 


, ,  >  >  n  Earl  if  En^lUh  Draniaiitis,  21>1 

iVlMlClUMl  iK  tWt'Cn  llie  great  drama-  'sure;  <ur  riot  begins  to  sit  on  thyft»rcr 

,»1  ( hum  KlizalKth’s  time,  ami  head,  clad  in  gray  hairs,  twenty  ycais^ 

tWot'a  later  period.  The  for-  sooner  than  on  a  merry  niilkmuidV  TIum 

i  K  I  Mi  ni  to  have  felt  it  as  of  far  great-  sleep’st  worse  than  if  a  mouse  slH>uld  lie 

,r  ou.se  ipu  nce,  to  give  the  few  brief  »» «p  his  lodging  in  a  car : 

11  1  :«Vi  annntin^  *  infant  that  breeds  its  teeth,  should 

uiiKs  hv  wliicn  men  oitcn  announce  .....  ..  .  r.u 

"  .  It  lye  with  thee,  would  cry  out,  as  if  thou 

tlu  ir  juirposts,  or  "ert  the  mure  unquiet  bedfellow. 

».ih  nacUty  and  ^th  to  na-  j  Uucbes,  or  Mae.  v 

luri',  than  to  shew  us  what  splendid  »’» 

ilu  y  could  say.  The  latter, 

a  .nil,  acin  never  to  have  forgot  that  This  is,  indeed,  as  Mr  Hazlitt  well 
tluy  were  writing  for  admiration,  and  remarks,  “as  if  the  heart  rose  up, 
jK  i  nnacioiisIy  insist  upon  giving  us  like  a  serpent  coiled,  to  resent  tlie  in- 
.s|K (iinensof their  talentfor  eloquence  dignities  put  upon  it,^  and  being 
(ir  jKK  try,  in  every  speech  they  com-  struck  at,  struck  again.'* 
jH)se  lor  iheir  dramatis  persona:.  1  liave  no  intention  of  entering 

i’his  may  Ix'  farther  illustrated,  here  into  a  discussion  of  the  several 
Itv  (juotiiig  a  sliort  passage  from  one  circumstances  in  the  state  of  men’s 
ot  our  iiKKlern  dramatists,  and  com-  minds,  and  of  this  country,  at  the* 
IMrii.i;  It  with  one  on  a  subject  some-  time  when  these  great  authors  lived, 
v.li.ii  similar,  in  >Vebster’s  Duchess  which  concurred  in  operating  on  the 
01  Mally.  The  following  is  part  of  national  genius,  and  were  to  a  cer- 
iiu“  scene  wliich  takes  place  between  tain  extent  the  producing  causes  oi 
.iaiie  Sliore  and  her  husband,  im-  the  perfection  to  which  the  drama 
iiu<liately  before  tlic  death  of  the  was  then  brought.  This  has  bwn 
lonm  r.  already  done  by  Mr  Mazlitt,  with 

.  a  fulness  to  w'hich  I  could  add  little ; 
■I.  .X«.  My  ^Uc  ja,vs  forget  to  j  eloquence  and 

M>>.,4dos»t«Msucclcavcstotheclam.  !*<>'»«. I  “® 

inyr.wr,  hope  of  approaching. 

\ii(i  ni'iv  a  general  loathing  grows  upon  ®  may  merely  notice  one  circum* 

.  stance,  which  seems  to  me  to  have 

<  >h !  I  am  sick  at  heart !  considerable  moment,  and 

v/f.  riiou  murderous  sorrow  !  which,  SO  far  as  1  know,  has  never 

^Viii  iiitm  still  drink  her  blood,  pursue  been  taken  into  view,  in  any  attempt 
hvr  still !  to  account  for  the  prodigious  display 

Miiot  .she  then  die!  Oh !  my  poor  poii-  of  true  dramatic  genius  which  tJicse 
•  times  witnessed.  I  allude  to  the 

jijdcc  to  my  sad  heart;  She  hears  fact,  that  all  the  more  celebrated 
»  writers  for  the  stage  at  that  period 

'ii.i  m.u^tcrs»  every  sense— help  me  to  w'crc  themselves  players,  and  of 
HI  d  her !  course  in  the  diuly  and  nightly  habit 

Now,  if  the  lady's  mouth  was  in  of  personating  a  great  variety  of  in- 
•  ju  li  a  tlesiHirate  condition,  1  do  not  dividuals,  from  the  highest  to  the 
mnik  it  likely  that  she  would  have  lowest.  Moreover,  it  not  unfrequeiit- 
tliou;:hi  it  worth  while  to  expend  so  ly  happened,  that  a  great  portion  of 
iiidiiy  words  in  describing  thC  nature  tlic  cuaracters  they  represented  was 
"•  lu  r  sensations,  tlic  more  especial-  filled  up  by  themselves  on  the^  spur 
she  had  several  things  of  conse-  of  tlie  moment.  Now,  though  it  cer- 
'I’liike  to  say.  Nor  is  it  at  all  Uke-  tainly  does  not  always,  nor  even  fre- 
h  ikat  her  husband  should  at  such  quently  happen,  tliat  actors  are  great 
iiHiiiient  vent  himself  in  an  absurd  dramatic  writers ;  yet,  when  we  take 
trojihe  to  “  murderous  sorrow.”  into  view  the  high  genius  and  deep 
^  "iiirast  tills  with  the  brief  but  in»»  feeling  with  which  all  those  autliors 
’  '  grand  and  overpowering  were  gifted,  it  is  surely  not  umiatu- 

'  iaiuatiuu  of  tlie  Duchess  of  Malfy,  ral  to  suppose,  that  when  their  minds 
M.in  licr  unrelenting  persecutor  is  were  heated  and  excited  by  the  ap- 
’  ’'•iHiiting  her  with  bitter  sneers  at  parent  reality  of  the  scenes  in  which 
' '  f  dihai,ciiitnt.  they  were  participating,  they  bad 

'<  Am  1  not  thy  Duchess  ?  gUmpses  of  Nature  which  might  not 
'  •  I'liou  ait  some  creat  woman  hate  been  otherwise  opened  to  theu 
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eyes,  (  onci  ive  a  (ktsou  Buii'ering  in  tlicir  productions,  aud  iiubibc  the 
public  a  series  of  bitter  taunts,  and  fresh  beauties  which  are  prufusclv 
cutting  jc'sts,  which  calknl  forth  scattered  over  tlieir  pages.  It  is 
shouts  of  triumpiiant  laughUT  from  from  them  alone  that  we  can  Itarii  to 
all  who  listened  to  them  ;  and  even  the  full  the  capabilities  d*  draiuaiic 
though  the  whole  were  a  mere  [Hcce  comiM)sition,  and  bow  deeply  it  can 
of  acting,  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  penetrate  into  the  recesses  of  the  hu- 
that  tike  obj(*ct  of  this  tomahawking  man  heart ;  and  even  were  there  no 
could  himsi'lf  remain  sound  at  tlie  chance  of  a  spirit  like  to  theirs  again 
core.  His  finger-ends  would  tingle  rising  up  amongst  us,  it  were  welli 
with  the  burning  desire  to  turn  tables  worthy  of  our  time  and  attention,  to 
on  his  opponent.  Spleen  would  shar-  examine  wdth  care  the  splendid  and 
})en  his  wit,  and  sea  his  teath  on  edge  ;  unique  efforts  of  these  great  Fath  i  ks 
and,  if  1  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  he  of  olh  Litekatuke. 

would  write*  bitter  BiK*e*e‘hes  the  better  . 

for  this  badgering  all  his  life  after. 

'Mic  same  process  would  lake  place,  martin's  belshazzar. 

though  not  )>e'rba]>s  to  tlie  same  ex-  W'e  are  truly  happy,  that  an  op- 

tent,  in  bcenes  of  high- wrought  |kas-  portunity  has  been  atf'tNrdcd  our 

sion.  townsmen  of  seeing,  and  we  might 

Hut  1  must  now  draw  this  intro-  add — for  it  is  almost  a  iwccssary  1*011- 
eluctory  i»a)KT  to  a  close.  For  a  long  sequence— of  admiring,  this  cht  fd  - 
|H*riod  I  intlulge*d  a  hope,  from  tlie  oeuvre  of  Hritisli  Art.  As  far  as  wt* 
new  ini]>etus  which  had  he*eii  given  to  can  judge  it,  is  almost  a  faultless  |Kr-  | 
the*  fevlings  and  minds  of  men,  and  forinance ;  nor  is  there  any  idea 
the*  proml  burst  which  they  had  made  which  we  can  form  of  tlie  subjt*ct  of 
from  the  glitu*ruig  bondage  of  urtili-  tlic  picture  which  Mr  Martin  has 
e'ial  e'li*gance  and  sim)H.'riiig  aiiecla-  not  rcaliseil.  This  is  indc'cd  high, 
lion,  that  the  old  spirit  miglit  return  and  ]K*rliaps  somewhat  unqualitiul 
uiKUi  us.  Hut  the*  greater  numlH.T  praise;  hut  >ve  are  coroikelled  to  say  so 
w  ho  have  luaile  the  attempt  to  call  it  much,  in  justice  to  our  own  feelings, 
Ikuck,  M.*em  to  have  done  so  under  a  and  to  tlie  singular  merits  of  tlie*  ar- 
si*nse*  ol’  diliiculty  and  danger,  which  tist,  who  has  succeeeled  in  transicr- 
)iaunti‘<l  them  at  every  step  of  their  ring  to  his  canvass  the  deep  tragcily 
pri»gn*ss,  and  liiiulerc*d  tlieir  minds  of  Uiis  most  ap}kalliiig  and  mciiior- 
from  folhkwing  their  own  heiiU  A  able  occurrence, 
palsy  of  fear  and  trembling  sivins  to  Referring  to  the  catalogue  foi 
seize  even  the  greatest  intellects  in  wliat  may  he  called  the  tojwgrajdiy 
ajkproaching  this  liallowitl  ground,  of  tlie  picture,  we  shall  indulge  our- 
aml  to  remler  all  their  efiorts  feeble  sc*lves  with  a  few  remarks  on  wlut 
and  inept.  >\'hen  1  8t*i*  all  this,  and  we  take  to  be  its  more  proniincni 
consider,  iiu>rt*over,  the  reception  characteristics  and  beauties, 
wliicli  the  nukst  excellent  of  the  mo-  The  lirst  object  that  struck  us,  on 

dern  siKx'imeiis  of  dramatic  writing  entering  the  ajuirtment, and  obtaining 

have  niet  with  from  the  “  a  view  of  this  “great  effort  of  genius, 

my  ho{H*s,  1  confess,  lK*conie  was  the  excessive  splendour  that 

«'\c».*iHUiigly  faint.  It  seems  as  if  emanates  from  the  characters  on  the 

Knglaiid  were  now  for  c  ver  deprived  wall,  which  arc  supposed  to  be  coni- 
td  that  noble  sjK*cics  of  writing.  Her  pleUxl,  and  the  hand  that  traced 
chief  favourite's  art*  authors  of  a  to-  them  withdrawn  ;  it  fills  the  wlioU* 
tally  different  stamp  from  the  race  of  of  the  atrium  with  terrific  blight- 
mighty  oni*s,  wlukse  iiamt's  ought  to  nt'ss,  and  t*nvelope8  every  object  with 
Ik*  lu  r  proudest  lioast,  and  to  echo  its  8U))cmatartl  glory,  while  the  a**- 
for  ever  rouinl  her  shor(*s  ;  and  slie  Rcnihly  are  evidently  struck  witli  tcr- 
slights  and  ridieuU  s  the  dtt.')kt*st  and  ror  and  dismay.  Above,  it  darts 
most  delighilul  of  her  living  pn^euj’,  forth  in  zig-iag  lines  like  lightningi 
Sun  ly,  thi  n,  it  i:>  right  and  fitting,  and  diffuses  around  the  ohj^as  be- 
that  oery  true  lo\er  ot  his  country’s  low  more  than  noon-day  effulgenct** 
genius  sliould  ilirecl  his  tlioughts  to  The  skill  and  effect  with  which  it  n 
the  Works  ot  the:.t*  gnat  masters —  distributed,  and  the  powerful  hh- 
.'hould  make  liini  .dw  If  familiar  with  pressiou  which  it  manifestly  |iro<iu- 
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a'f,  coristiiutc  one  of  the  many  me- 
nt*:  of  tliis  cTt  at  performance. 

From  the  In  wililcring  and  inde- 
i]„itc  splrtulour  that  irradiates  the 
i,.ir;u'ult»ns  eliaractcrs  on  the  wall,  as 
mil  as  the  whole  assembly,  our  at- 
t,  iitioii  is,  liowcver,  soon  drawn  to 
ilii'  yriiicipal  liiJ^iirc  on  the  canvass — 
iliat  of  tlie  Prophet  Daniel.  lie 
on  nil  elevated  |K)sition  be- 
,.u  the  feast,  now  deserted  by  every 
■uiM,  and  with  his  rij^ht  hand  ex- 
•11, led  to  the  fearful,  and  sui^rna- 
nir.dlv-illinninatcd  writinp;,  seems  to 
i.  iiiiiiini;  the  dreadful  exposition, 

•  ‘  VninlK'jM  !*  twice  ‘  Number’d  ! 
Wird'  d.  !  Dividetl’  Kin^, 

Hu  n'iijn  is  nmnl>erM,  and  ihysclf  art 
\' t  I'drii 

\iil  in  the  balance,  and  thy 

ii'.ilin 

and  10  the  conqu'ring  Persian 

::ui'n  !" 

Ills  eonntenance  is  composed  into 
,  iiiitn  rahle  suhlimity.  He  stands, 
uid  I  the  trembling  groups  around 
i  III,  and  wiiu  hang  on  his  lips  to 
.  ar  ihi'  interpretation  of  their  doom, 

»  i:h  tlu*  calm,  conscious  dignity  of  a 
i‘i  j.lnt  of  (iod,  commissioned  to 
le.  *unee  the  approaching  fulfilment 
:  li;  riehieous,  but  terrible  judg- 
’ :  while  his  eye  alone  is  un- 
•  h  1  and  undismayed,  by  tbc  un- 
"iiily  tl.mies  that  Hash  their  over- 
'wnn;;  hriglitiicss  from  the  in- 
’  i  I  M  on  tile  wall.  Like  a  soli- 
'  '  '  •  Ininn,  rising  up  in  the  midst 
'  ‘le.ii  and  ilesolation,  and  forming 
'  I  l  iiicholy  contrast  to  the  frag- 
■  "f  beauty  and  magnificence 
''i:>Mron  its  base,  he  toivcrs  in 
■liihed  majesty,  unmoved  by 
u  rrci ,  (»r  the  guilty,  or  the  pros- 
hiiuiilialion  of  the  oppressors 
'  i'  ojde,  and  the  enemies  of  his 
"I  and  liis  (iod.  lie  is  indeed 

*  '  i  1  come  to  judgment.”  Nor 
‘  omit  to  mention  his  appro- 

"  '  ''’'d  viduminous  Oriental  cos- 
•  die  sable  Ime  of  which  befits 
‘I ’iyity  of  Judah,  and  the  vo- 
’  'd  a  prophet.  The  general 
•  al.so  much  heightened,  by 
and  bewildered  stare  of 
^  who  form  part  of  the 
^  I  <11  bis  right,  and  who  are 
‘ )  =  t'dcavouring  to  dccyphcr  the 
-'^riling  on  the  wall. 

,  _  ‘y  h  ‘‘turc‘s  of  Ik'lshazzar  are 
•}  marked.  He  is  obviously 
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horror-struck,  but  betrays  withal  a 
dogged,  and  hardened,  and  unfeeling 
disposition,  such  as  we  would  ascribe 
to  a  voluptuous  Eastern  despot.  He 
has  the  look  of  one  of  those  charac¬ 
ters  described  by  Virgil,  as 

Ausi  omne  immanc  nefas,  ausoque  potiti. 

A  female  at  his  feet,  clinging,  in  the 
helplessness  of  terror,  to  the  skirt  of 
his  flowing  robe,  forms  a  fine  con¬ 
trast  to  the  haughty  obduracy  of  Bel¬ 
shazzar  ;  while  the  wine  cup,  just 
dropt  from  his  paralyzed  hand,  re¬ 
veals  tbc  effects  of  the  dreadful  aji- 
|)arition  on  the  wall,  and  gives  na¬ 
ture  and  verisimilitude  to  the  scene. 
The  queen,  who  is  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  throne,  is  overwhelmed  with 
amazement  and  terror,  and  seems  ut¬ 
terly  unconscious  of  the  caresses  and 
soothings  of  a  beautiful  girl,  who 
tenderly  presses  her  left  arm.  Like 
that  of  all  the  female  fipires  intro- 
ducctl,  she  is  rcmarkaldc  for  the 
beauty  and  classic.^l  symmetry  of  her- 
form  ;  which  is  shown  to  the  great¬ 
est  advantage,  by  the  attitude  into 
which  her  consternation  has  thrown 
her. 

The  back-ground  is  occupied  by 
the  Temple  of  Bolus,  and  the  Tower 
of  Babel ;  the  former  of  which,  cs- 
])ccially,  show's  particularly  grand, 
through  the  slight  and  transparent 
haze  which  rises  from  the  incense 
burned  before  the  golden  statue  of 
Jupiter  Bclus,  the  deified  founder 
of  the  Chaldean  monarchy,  in  the 
atrium  immediately  before  the  hall 
of  Astarte.  Indeed,  the  whole  pic¬ 
ture  displays,  not  merely  the  most 
IKjrfect  knowledge  of  forms,  hut  a 
complete  acquaintance  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  architectural  design.  The 
perspective  is  admirable  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  and  adds  inexpressibly  to  the 
general  effect.  After  looking  for  a 
moment,  wc  imagine  w'e  penetrate 
into  the  hall  of  Astortc,  and  witnc» 
the  reckless  revellers  enjoyinj;  their 
wassail  and  mirth,  unconscious  of 
the  fearful  scene  that  is  passing  in 
the  atrium,  and  at  the  royal  banciueU 

But  the  great  merit  of  this  painted 
tragedy,  is  the  entire  and  perfect 
unity  that  reigns  throughout  the  can¬ 
vass.  Every  thing  conspires,  at  one 
and  the  same  moment,  cither  to 
heighten  or  accelerate  the  catastrophe. 
There  are  no  supernumerary  groups 
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— if  wc  except  the  knot  of  conspira- 
tora  and  assassins  close  by  the  kinp:, 
— no  superfluous  details — no  viola¬ 
tions  of  scripture,  or  of  probability, 
such  as  have  already  proveil  fatal  to 
the  llelsbaazarof  MrMilman.  'I'lierc 
is  no  bye-play,  no  underplot,  to  dis¬ 
tract  the  imagination  ana  impair  the 
general  impression.  We  have  the 
veritable  scene  before  us — and  no¬ 
thing  more.  In  this,  we  think,  Mr 
Martin  has  sliown  at  once  his  taste 
and  his  jud^nent.  Truth  is  here 
too  |H)werful  to  receive  any  aid  from 
lietioii ;  hut  the  ditticulty  was  to  re¬ 
present  the  truth.  In  giving  it  as 
(Hir  opinion,  that  Mr  Martin  has  done 
so,  we  think  we  pay  him  the  high¬ 
est  ]K>ssihle  compliment ;  for  it  is 
to  tills  circumstance  that  his  per¬ 
formance  is  indihU‘d  for  its  master- 
eliarm.  'I'lie  story  of  Helshazzar  has 
e\'ery  element  of  the  da'jx'st  and  most 
s^ihlime  trage<ly  in  itsidf;  nor  has 
the  inspiriHl  prophet  left  to  the 
(W  the  ]»ainUT  even  the  invention,  or 
lining  up  of  the  details.  The  whole 
is  placal  in  simple,  brief  emphasis, 
liefore  us  ;  heighteiUHl  by  the  visible 
manifi'station  of  that  mighty  and  un- 
dt  riiuHl  Power,  which  to  mortal  eye 
is  usually  ensliroiuhd  “  in  clouds 
;Mid  clarkm^s.”  Here,  too,  a  dif^ns 
vi  fid  ice  nod  ns  inciderut  ;  namely,  tlie 
subversion  of  an  ancient  empire,  and 
a  profligate  prince,  lioth  of  which  liad 
filletl  up  to  the  brim  the  measure  of 
their  ciinu's.  Hut  tliough  wc  con¬ 
ceive  a  strict  adherence  to  seripture 
absolutely  indisix'nsahlc  in  itself,  and 
to  Ix'  held  as  in  a  great  nicasurt',  if 
not  altogether,  the  cause  of  Mr  Mar¬ 
tin’s  sueeess,  wt  still  say  that  there 
reinaiiK'd  vast  scope  even  for  the  ex¬ 
ertion  of  the  most  inventive  and  crea¬ 
tive  imagination.  lx*t  any  one  look  at 
the  picture,  and  he  will  be  convinenl 
of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  by  observ¬ 
ing  what  the  artist  has  achievetl ; — 
the  beauty  and  variety  of  forms, — 
the  dis]H>sition  of  the  groups, — the 
brilliancy,  truth,  and  warmth  of  the 
colouring,— and,  alxive  all,  the  har¬ 
mony,  and  unity  of  design  and  efft*ct, 
that  pervaile  and  result  from  the 
whole. 

0  could  wish  that  the  figure  of 
Ht'lshazzar  had  lx*tn  a  little  more 
prominent ;  and  we  really  do  not  con- 
^  of  Ikibylonian 

C  atilines,— whom  we  should  never 
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have  found  out  to  be  what  they  arc, 
hut  for  the  caUlo^c*, — can  possibly 
have  to  do  in  a  piece,  the  domineer¬ 
ing  and  overmaatering  power  of’ 
which  leaves  the  mind  no  time  to  be 
effected  by  such  hackneyed  expedi¬ 
ents.  That  there  were  gentry  of  that  ^ 
kidney  in  Iklfdiazzar's  j^at^  is  wlut 
we  cannot  deny,  because  we  have  m> 
evidence  to  the  contrar}-,  and  tlie^ 
thing  is  not  only  possible,  hut  pro¬ 
bable  ;  yet  still,  we  ask,  what  con¬ 
ceivable  purpose  can  it  scr^’e,  to  in¬ 
troduce  them  into  such  a  perform¬ 
ance  as  this,  where  they  neither  prev. 
duce  any  contrast,  nor  strike  the  ima¬ 
gination  with  deeper  awe ;  and  where 
die  catastrophe  follows  from  the  vi- 
sihly-wrritten  decree  of  Heaven,  ainl 
not  from  the  midniglit  councils  or 
bloody  daggers  of  conspirators  and 
assassins  ?  This  we  think  the  only 
defect,  as  it  is  the  only  innovation  in 
the  picture  ;  but,  witn  this  single  ex- 1 
ception,  we  beg  to  express  the  fe<  1-  ^ 
ings  of  intense  admiration,  with] 
which  wc  surveyed  this  great  master- , 
piece  of  modem  art,  which,  we  think, 
docs  almost  equal  honour  to  the  pc- ' 
iiius  of  the  artist,  and  to  the  age  of  < 
which  he  is  so  distinguishctl  an  or¬ 
nament. 

.  •  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  dcsciTul 
to  quarrel  with  the  puiflng  in  a  catal<)guf, 
l)ut  really  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  nui, 
for  a  long  time,  with  such  a  beautiful  sj)o. 
riincn  of  mad  |>rosc  as  that  whkh  wc  imw 
submit  to  the  reader “  Wliatcvcr  tend' 
to  elucidate  the  iwuiciples  of  any  of  tlic 
lilieral  arts,  and  loads  to  shew  the  jiowir- 
fiil  results  of  their  applkation,  nex  cr  faiU 
to  prove  useful  and  pleasing  to  those  w  Ix’  i 
either  practise  or  patronize  them.  An*r 
the  more  so  if  w’e  eonsider,  that  tnc'i  c; 

are  not  frequenlly  TH»owx  iktO| 
ou*  SYSTEM  by  Providence;  hut,  when¬ 
ever  they  appear,  they  infallibly  Is^tow 
an  honour  on  the  country  to  which  they 
Ijclong,— create  new  epochas  in  •*?»* 
tJiey  live  in,«^ind  shine  aa  addttwnal^ 
stars  to  the  consteJIuied  sjihere  of  Uie  art 
which  they  profess.  Like  snprrttfitHnil^ 
beings^  whose  visits  are  “  few',  and  far  ^ 
between,"  they  vheel  their  hriiiiant  covr^ 
alwve  contemporary  rivals,  and 
bcinff  mortals^  they  soon  disafpoif^t  the  i 
’u'idoved  siffht  of  their  admirers,  thcir‘ 
works,  if  well  understood,  still  secure 
them  a  sort  of  immortality  upon  earth, 
w  hiln  tliev  repose  in  the  bosom  of  Him, 
&c."  This  is  prcciow  stuff,  with  a  ven¬ 
geance  !  I 
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ties  of  his  acting  in  any  particular  or 
stRVATioNS  ON  THE  EVIDENCES  manner,  then,  are  thus  regu- 

i,f  ;ur  (  iiRisTiAN  RELIGION,  latcd  by  liis  cAaroc/tfr. 

INTI  K.sAi.  AND  external;  WITH  iUustrste  this  by  examples: 

1.1  MARKS  ri’ON  THE  PARTICULAR  'frebatius,  the  intimate  friend  and 
I !  I McNs  OF  THE  re\  .  DR.  CHAL-  correspondent  of  Cicero,  went  as 
Ml  r.s.  ur  GLASGOW,  AND  Tiio-  questor.  Under  JuUus  Cspsar,  to  Bri- 
ma'  iK'^KiNE,  ESQ.  ADVOCATE,  Considered  an  as  ex- 

i.i miming  BOTH  THESE  KINDS  remote  country.  Suppose 

(  I  I !  >TiMONY.  have  heard,  when  there,  that 

fii:  Evidences  of  the  Christian  the  nefarious  Verres  had  been  sent 
nh-u  ii  are  of  two  kinds— the  In-  from  Rome,  as  proconsul,  to  Sicily, 
t.r.ul  and  tlie  External.  The  ex-  where  he  had  turned  out  an  oppres- 
;ri->h>n,  o//< /v/«/ testimony,  maybe  sor  and  a  plunderer;  and  that  the 
lA.u  in  two  meanings.  In  one  excellent  Cicero,  hife  friend,  had  been 
II  . .  it  f'lunilies  that  inward  iinpres-  elected  to  the  government  of  Cyprus, 
ii.  II  ui  (liMiie  truth,  held,  on  scriptu-  which  he  was  blessing  by  his  lenity 
r.-i  .nitliority,  to  Ik?  communicated  by  and  justice.  The  previous  know- 
i!;.  a  to  believers,  and  of  which,  ledge  wdiich  Trebatius  possessed  as 
„  ii  i>  not  a  subject  of  reasoning,  w’e  to  those  individuals,  would  induce 
•io  not  nil  an  at  ]»rescnt  to  treat.  In  him  to  give  easy  credit  to  such  rc- 
..o  Ill.  r  btnse,  in  which  it  shall  be  the  ports  ;  as  to  him  it  would  seem  quite 
m:i  A  t  oi  our  inquiry,  it  imports  the  probable,  that  both  these  eminent 
u  uihiilation  of  those  reasons  w’hich  Romans  would  be  appointed  to  high 
in.'  HI  the  nature  of  things  for  the  situations,  and  that,  when  invested 
i  n;.. ,  I  lilt  Christian  Religion.  wdth  them,  they  would  conduct  them- 

1  ropositions  may  be  divided  selves  precisely  as  they  w'ere  said  to 
)  1’,  (;  classes;  viz.  those  of  which  have  done, 
li;  irutli  is  certain,  and  those  of  Suppose,  again,  that,  in  the  same 
..  is  contingent.  Of  the  first  retirement,  a  loose  report  had  reached 
^  axioms,  the  truth  of  which  Trebatius,  of  a  dreadful  conspiracy 


classes;  viz.  those  of  which  have  done, 
irutli  is  certain,  and  those  of  Suppose,  again,  that,  in  the  same 
..  is  contingent.  Of  the  first  retirement,  a  loose  report  had  reached 
axioms,  the  truth  of  which  Trebatius,  of  a  dreadful  conspiracy 
A  liable  the  moment  they  are  having  been  detected  at  Rome,  but 
•  <1.  Of  the  second  sort  are  that  the  messenger  had  acquainted 
jiropositions  which  may  be  him  of  the  principal  party  in  it  be- 
:  li  ft,  and  of  which  the  proba-  ing  cither  Cato  or  Catiline,  his  recol- 
1  rcater  or  less,  even  before  lection  as  to  the  individual  having 
•iiion.  failed  him,  in  consequence  of  the  par- 

1  instance  of  those  of  the  first  tial  similarity  of  their  names.  With 
,  n  Hij  suppose  the  proposition  such  information,  Trebatius,  to  whom 
‘  It  a  particular  field  of  a  farm  both  were  equally  well  known,  could 
ibaii  the  farm  itself.  The  not  long  hesitate  on  the  subject ;  for, 
'  i  ts  to  this  at  once,  because  whilsthe  must havereadily exculpated 
‘ -evident.  To  the  second  di-  Cato,  he  would  have  had  no  difficulty 

•  nioiig  other  instances,  belong  in  believing  that  Catiline  had  engaged 

•  1  propositions  as  relate  to  the  in  any  thing  so  desperate  and  atro- 
lit  II igent  beings;  and  with  cious. 

'  them,  our  sentiments  are.  Again,  when  Sylla,  in  the  height 
't  all  cases,  governed  by  our  of  his  power  and  cruelty,  was  impor- 
I' Inis  we  readily  believe  tuned  and  prevailed  upon,  by  some 
i;ts  of  any  actions  ascribed  of  his  friends,  to  expunge  the  name 
•  which  are  of  such  a  kind  as  of  Caesar  from  his  list  of  the  pro- 
prompted  by  those  disposi-  scribed,  and  thereby  to  save  his  life, 
'l  id  previously  shown  himself  **  Ah  !*'  said  he  to  them,  “  you  little 
and  the  probability  im-  know  him  ;  there  are  many  Mari- 
that  presumption  is  at  the  uses  in  that  young  man.’*  Well  did 
‘  ‘  1  all  the  evidence,  either  al-  Sylla  perceive  the  probability,  that 
'  U'  brought  against  a  prison-  the  same  ambitious  spirit,  which  pre- 
r  iir  to  establish  what  is  termed  ferred  the  first  situation  in  an  ob- 
y  ‘  irabltWiaAtVflKireym/e,  or  ad-  scurc,  Alpine  villace,  to  the  second 
'I  his  favour,  to  prove  previ-  place  in  the  capital,  would,  ere  long, 
■  1  reputation.  The  probabili-  subjugate  his  country, 

u.  gq 


iliitii  the  farm  itself.  The 
'  i  ts  to  this  at  once,  because 
-tvident.  To  the  second  di- 
iMoiig  other  instances,  belong 
>  propositions  as  relate  to  the 
lit  II igent  beings;  and  with 
'  them,  our  sentiments  are. 
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In  these,  and  similar  cases,  two  cir¬ 
cumstances  deserve  notice;  first,  that 
wherever  there  is  the  preater  share  ot* 
]'robabilities,  we  are  the  more  easily 
satisfied  with  direct  proof ;  and  that 
where,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
fewer,  or  no  j)robabilities,  we  are  na¬ 
turally  extremely  particular  as  to  the 
direct  evidence:  and,  secondly,  that 
no  quantity  or  extent  of  prior  proba¬ 
bility  is  sufficient  to  establish  the 
truth  of  a  ])roposition,  without  smiie 
direct  priH)f.  'I'hus,  to  illustrate  both 
cases,  we  find  that  I'rebatius  had  no 
hesitation  inlK*lieving  Verres  to  have 
lK*en  an  o])j)resKor,  but  scarcely  any 
testimony  would  ha\e  made  him 
think  St)  of  (  icero  :  and  liowever  ])ro- 
bable  'i'ri'baiius  miiiht  have  consi- 
dercil  the  ap])ointinents  of  these  ttvo 
men,  and  tiie  consc(|uences  which 
followed  tliem,  yet  some  direct  tes¬ 
timony  alone  could  satisfy  him,  that 
w  hat  he  thought  so  ])robable  had  ac- 
tuai/if  liappened. 

'i'hese  rules  are  of  easy  apprehen¬ 
sion,  and  are  at)plicable  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  all  intelligent  biings.  Thus, 
FupjH'se  a  lloinan  youth  to  have 
formed  his  cpinioTi  of  .f  uni  ter  from 
the  eomnn'ii  mythology  of  (Trctce 
and  Koine.  Figure  him  to  have  just 
returned  from  ilic  tlieatre,  where  he 
had  witnessed  the  }>erformance  of  the 
drama  of  Ainjdiy trion,  in  which  the 
'riiunderer  and  his  arch- valet,  Mer- 


true  God  ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  that  is 
discoverable  in  the  just,  though  limit¬ 
ed  views  of  natural  religion.  Supjxisc 
him  to  have  been  shown,  not  only 
the  pow'cr  and  the  wisdom,  but  the 
gooilnessand  beneficence  of  the  lUi- 
ty,  as  providing  for  the  wants  of  every 
living  thing,  and  affording  them  the 
enjoyments  adapted  to  their  several 
natures.  ConcdVfs  him  to  have  far¬ 
ther  adverted  to  the  operations  of  his 
owm  mind,  and  to  have  disco vtrtd, 
in  his  own  conscience,  that  the  same 
Great  Being  was  just,  as  well  as  be¬ 
neficent  ;  and  that,  under  the  penalty 
of  the  severest  mental  compunctior, 
he  required  a  strict  adherence  to 
duty.  Imagine  all  these  things, 
and  that  the  youth  had  next  ht  cti 
told,  that  the  same  Deity,  whose  ht- 
nevolence  he  was  already  so  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  had  brought  himself 
dow  n  to  our  nature,  in  a  most  gra¬ 
cious  Dispensation,  which  tciuli'd  to 
instruct  the  ignorant,  to  console  the 
sorrow’ful,  and  reclaim  the  wicked, — 
had  provided  an  atonementfor  past  ol- 
feiices, — and  had  secured  eternal  ha])- 
pi  ness  to  all  his  faithful  worship]X'rp. 
^\’hat  would  have  been  the  reflection 
of  the  young  man  upon  these  to]»ics ' 
^V'ould  he  not  have  been  satisfied, 
from  his  previous  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  God,  that  this  report  n’.e- 
rited  every  degree  of  consideration.^ 
AVhat  liiave  been  now  descriheil 


cury.  are  re])reseuted  as  exhibiting  a 
iH'bavioiir  which  would,  in  fact,  have 
banisbetl  the  most  profligate  rakt's 
in  ih(  city  from  all  gooil  society'. 
Imagine,  next,  (though  the  supposi¬ 
tion  is  a  violent  one.)  the  youth’s 
ma<t  T  to  have  told  him,  that  Ju])i- 
ter  had  ])re]>art‘d,  and  was  carrying 
into  cHeet,  a  grand  s<d»eme  for  en- 
ligbt- lii'ig  mankind. — rejircssing  all 
evil  passions.— cultivating  gixHlness, — 
and  acromp’ishing  the  ultimate  hap- 
P  in  vv  vf  mankind  in  Klvsium.  'i'he 
youth,  reasoning  fioin  fiis  j)rovious 
knowliHlgf  rf  what  may  be  termed 
the  ’'futrar((T  of  .lupitir.  and  from 
the  re])resintation  he  bad  just  wit- 
lu'sseil,  would  have  thoui^lit  such  a 
communK.ition  quitt  incredible. 

But  Kt  us  vary  our  illustration, 
and  su])]>ost'  rtmt  an  ingtnions,  wcll- 
eilucativl  youth,  instead  of  having 
btH*n  acquaintvil  with  the  supposed 
wickt'd  tletnls  of  .hipitcr,  had  been 
instrurtol  in  the  knowdt'dgc  of  the 


arc  precisely  the  characteristic  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Christian  Dispensation, 

and  thus  the  strongest  probabilitii 

of  its  truth  are  to  be  found  in  the 
character  of  Ciod.  The  other  im¬ 
portant  evidences  of  the  same  kind, 
are,  as  we  conceive,  justly  founde<l 
on  its  being  a  system  of  instruction 
long  and  anxiously  looked  for  by 
man  ;  on  its  being  a  system  of  aton»’- 
incnt ;  and  on  its  improving  nature 
when  exerted  on  the  hearts  and  af¬ 
fections  of  men.  ^ 

Now',  with  regard  to  the  fir^^t  r 
these,  it  is  well  known  how  valuable 
it  is  as  a  system  of  the  finest  ethif*^ 
that  ever  existt'd ;  and  that  such  a 
Dis]Hnsation,  for  enlightening 
in  their  duty,  w'as  anxiously  lonpt^i 
for  by  Socrates  and  Plato,  centuri^ 
liefore  its  actual  revelation. 

Gn  the  second  of  these  point?, 
which  relates  to  the  Atonement,  w‘‘ 
must  rt'inark,  that  the  Great  Chris¬ 
tian  Sarrifire  is  consonant,  in  some 
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Tt’i  asure,  >vith  the  feelings  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  aiul  analogous  to  what  has 
taki  II  place,  at  one  time  or  another, 

HI  I  viTv  (juarter  of  the  globe ;  viz., 
ih.r  111  roes  and  sovereigns  have  some- 
rii:  I '  laid  down  their  lives  for  their 
v  uintrv,  and  have  shed  their  own 
iliat,  as  they  conceived,  they 
n  ialit  iK  uedt  or  save  their  people. 

( Ml  the  third  topic,  let  us  not  for- 
t  iu'u  necessary  it  is  to  have  the 
.11(1  ( f  a  reconciling  Mediator  in  our 
r  tell  to  l>eity;  and  how  much 
Ill*  ]ie..rt  is  softened,  and  the  affec- 
tu  n  >n\eteiud  and  refined,  hy  the 
i  nil.r  receilections  of  all  that  our 
ill  .'e.  nu  r  is  supposed  to  have  achiev- 
ul  in  (  ur  Ik  half. 

I  iu  s.  seein  to  us  the  most  import- 
..ni  (tai  ls  of  the  internal  evidence  of 
(  1  r  ‘lianity,  founded  on  the  proba- 
l.ili;u>  which  arise  from  the  sour- 
V  >  o:  ihe  existence  of  such  a  Dispen- 
^  itioii.  I  hit  as  no  knowledge  of  the 
il’Kiiaiiers  of  those  great  Romans, 
\vlaiiii  wc  have  mentioned,  could 
ii'ifhouf  some  external  evi- 
'ii  li  e.  that  tliey  actually  did  conduct 
lur'iiiH  lves  as  'i'rebatius  conjectured 
t!i  V  iiiiiiht  do;  so  all  those  internal 
:  -tmioincs  together  will  not  estab- 
>h  ilie  truth  of  Christianity,  tvith- 
"’i!  tile  aid  of  some  external  proof, 
i  h  t»-uth  whicli  is  at  the  bottom  of 
'  :  i'roposition  is  not  a  necessary  one, 
!<'w!i'lnl  (11  an  axiom  which,  as  we 
1  '  'einonstrated,  could  alone  have 
■  I  rnl  internal  evidence  sufficient. 

•  i  h  ity,  accordingly,  has  not  left 
)‘^tini  of  revelation  to  be  depen- 

■  tor  its  credibility  on  internal 

•  ■  Ml  ,',  or  systems  of  probabilities 

;  hut  lie  has  added  also  the  sujv 
» t  strong  external  testimony, 

"  .1  li.m  l)(‘en  accurately  detailed  hy 

'iral  Mvangelists. 

'll  11  events  are  long  past,  the 
c  which  w'e  have  of  their  ex- 
h  wliat  is  tennwl  historical; 
’hat  ])ossosses  all  different  de- 
‘  *  t  strength,  from  the  most  loose 
ijue  re])ort,  up  to  what  must, 

’  nature,  be  the  most  certain 
!  '  itive.  Let  us  advert  to  the 
•  ils  of  wliich  histories  arecom- 
licrodotus,  according  to  the 
M  '  01  the  times,  travelled  in  quest 
^  ‘"•.ledge,  with  the  view  of  writ- 
history  ;  and  for  the  earlier 
’  uf  it,  lie  supplied  the  want 
'  Mtir  documents  hy  the  verbal 


information  of  tradition,  obtained 
from  the  ignorant  priests  officiating 
in  the  heathen  temples  which  he 
visited  in  the  course  of  his  travels. 
Now,  little  else  than  fable  could  lie 
drawn  from  such  sources ;  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  that  part  of  his  narrative 
abounds  with  mere  fabulous  and  tra¬ 
ditional  legends.  That  may  be  reck¬ 
oned  historical  evidence  of  the  lowest 
order.  The  next  in  degree  is  that 
w’hich  is  obtained  from  authors  of 
good  reputation,  but  who,  we  have 
no  reason  to  think,  i>ossessed  any  par¬ 
ticular  opportunities  of  information. 
The  strongest,  and  most  satisfactory 
kind  of  all,  is  that  where  the  histo¬ 
rian  himself  had  been  present  in  the 
events  which  he  records,  and  where 
his  history  has  been  addressed  to,  and 
must  have  been  read  by,  those  wdio 
were  also  present,  or  enjoyed  fa¬ 
vourable  opportunities  of  knowledge. 
In  that  case,  it  is  almost  impossible 
that  there  should  be  error  as  to  the 
leading  facts.  Thus,  as  Thucydides 
was  personally  engaged  in  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  war,  his  account  of  it  must 
be  supposed  to  be  in  general  accu¬ 
rate  ;  and  the  history  of  the  Cartha- 
genian  wars,  by  Polybius,  is  also  con¬ 
sidered  authentic,  because  he  accom¬ 
panied  Scipio  to  them;  while  both 
narratives  receive  confirmation  from 
the  circumstance,  that  they  w’cre  read 
by  thousands  w’howere  fellow-soldiers 
of  those  by  whom  they  are  recorded. 

Now,  if  w’e  can  imagine  any  spe¬ 
cies  of  historic^  evidence,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  stronger  than  this,  it  must  be 
where  biographical  accounts  have 
been  written  of  great  tcacliers,  by 
some  of  their  scholars,  and  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  perusal  of  their  fellows, 
who  lived  also  with  their  masters,  and 
who  have  preserved  such  writings  as 
interesting  records  of  those  who  were 
dear  to  them.  Of  this  the  different 
accounts  of  Socrates,  by  Plato  and 
Xenophon,  furnish  examples ;  and 
none  possessed  of  such  testimony 
have  ever  doubted  the  existence  of 
that  great  man,  or  refused  to  credit 
what  has  been  so  minutely  told  of 
him  by  his  illustrious  disciples. 

But  is  not  the  historical  evidence 
which  we  have  of  the  existence  of 
Christ  and  his  miracles  of  this  de¬ 
scription  ?  It  is  even  much  strong¬ 
er  ;  for  while  only  two  of  the  s^o- 
lars  of  the  Greek  sage  have  given 
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such  particular  accounts  of  him, 
the  E V an “lists,  the  historians  of 
our  Lord,  cud  uho  attended  on  him, 
or  had  opjK}rtuuity  of  the  most  ac¬ 
curate  kiiowle<lf;e  res])ecting  him,  are 
double  in  number,  liesidcs,  llieir  in¬ 
formation  has,  in  various  particulars, 
been  confirmed  by  the  U*stiinony  of 
lieatlien  writers,  to  whom  the  lle- 
deeiner  was  indiflerent,  or  who  were 
hostile  to  his  cause  ;  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  both  of  his  life  and  death  w  ere 
predicltd  in  a  long  chain  of  j»rophc- 
cies ;  a  species  of  evidence  which  is 
applicable  to  few  common,  or  merely 
human  events.  Moreover,  the  ac¬ 
counts  so  given  ami  confirmed  have 
heen  j>resiTv».“d  entire,  by  forming  a 
part  of  an  established  religion,  w  hich 
must,  for  obvious  reasons,  have  proved 
a  stronger  safeguard  to  them  than  any 
thing  else  whatever  could  have  done. 

'riiere  is  another  circumstance, 
which  tends  not  a  little  to  support 
the  accounts  of  the  miracles  given 
by  the  Apostles.  There  are  various 
w  ays  in  which  a  set  of  tenets  may  be¬ 
come  the  religion  of  a  country.  Like 
those*  of  Mahomet,  they  may  have 
bi‘en  pro}>agated  by  the  sw’ord,  and 
heen  the  result  of  force :  or  they  may 
have  Ikvn  the  effect  of  advancing 
knowlc'tlge  and  teaching  simply :  or 
they  may  have  heen  spread  by  teach¬ 
ers  who  demonstrated  their  mission 
from  (lod  by  the  {HTformance  of  su- 
jHrnatural  works.  Now,  the  ('hris- 
tian  religion  is  shewn  to  have  htTn 
promulgated  by  the  last  of  these 
motles.  The  instruction  by  teaching 
alone  is  tardy ;  ami  nothing  is  of 
slower  grow  th  than  knowledge,  when 
left  to  the  gradual  develoj>ement  of 
the  human  understan<ling,  through 
natural  ineatts.  Hut  the  rapidity  of 
the  propagation  of  the  gosj)eI  'de¬ 
monstrated  the  existence  of  the  mi¬ 
racles  on  which  the  authority  l)oth 
of  its  founder  and  his  Apt\stlcs  was 
plaail.  It  is  indeo<l  ini]H)ssible  to 
conceive  that  they  could,  in  so  short 
a  lime,  have  <litfuse<l  it  over  all  the 
Homan  empire,  owrturning  estal>- 
li>heil  sujHrstitions,  and  overcom¬ 
ing.  to  a  great  exuni,  the  most  rooted 
prejudicis  e\en  of  ihe.hw’s  them- 
sclvt's,  except  by  lestitying,  through 
works  1m  yuml  the  usual  course  of 
nature,  that  they  came  from  Him 
who  (\)uhl  disjH-nsc  with,  or  alur 
*t  I  ha*urt ,  its  hiws. 


But,  further,  let  us  remark,  uho  \ 
those  teachers  were  who  performed 
this  great  work  of  advancing  so  ra-  .■ 
pidly  the  gospel  of  Christ;  from  j 
which  the  truth  of  the  miracles  w  ill  j 
appear  with  double  lustre.  Had  they 
been  philosophers  of  Athens,  thouph 
greater  than  either  the  Porch  or  the 
Academy  could  boast  of,  we  might  f 
have  per  naps  imagined  that  their  art.  \ 
their  address,  and  their  experience  in  \ 
instruction,  had  accomplished  over 
almost  all  nations,  that  which  even 
Socrates  himself  could  but  very  im¬ 
perfectly  accomplish  in  a  limite<l  cir¬ 
cle  in  (Ireece.  But  the  teachers  of 
our  religion  were  very  different  men 
— humble  and  une<lucated  fishermen  ; 
of  Galilee  ;  yet  they  did  what  all  tlic  j 
schools  could  never  have  executed  ; 
and  the  fact  of  their  having  done  so 
is  to  us,  in  this  remote  age,  the  surest  ■ 
testimony  of  the  existence  of  thosi*  I 
miracles,  the  sight  of  which  alone  I 
could  have  made  so  powerful  an  iin-  1 
pression  on  mankind. 

Jlut,  with  regard  to  those  extraor¬ 
dinary  teachers,  let  us  further  re¬ 
mark,  in  how  many  contradictions 
would  the  subject  be  involved  on 
any  other  supposition,  than  that  they 
were  honest  and  faithful ;  for  sup- 
l>ose  them  to  have  been  false,  and 
w  hat  would  be  the  inference  ^  First, 
that  the  world  had  been  indebted  to  a 
set  of  impostors  for  the  finest  system 
of  morals  tliat  ever  existed :  second¬ 
ly,  that  these  nefarious  persons  had 
all  laid  down  their  lives  in  testi¬ 
mony  of  those  falsehoods,  which  no 
im]>ogtors  have  almost  ever  done : 
and,  lastly,  that  these  men,  by  ad- 
clressing  their  writings  to  that  very  j 
jiublic  among  whom  they  said  the 
miraculous  acts  had  been  perfonr- 
t‘d,  must  have  subjected  themselves 
to  immediate  detection ;  since  the 
accounts  given  by  them  had,  on  the 
supposition  already  made,  turned  out 
to  bo  untrue.  But  no  such  detec¬ 
tion  ever  took  place  ;  for  the  great¬ 
est  enemies  of  Christianity  at  the 
time  acknowledged  the  existence  of 
tile  miracles,  only  ascribing  them  to 
magic,  or  to  some  cabalistical  use  of  | 
the  sacred  word  Jehovah  ! 

lnti“rnal  and  direct  evident*, 
fore,  apjH“ar  to  us  to  concur  in 
lishing  the  truth  of  our  religion, 
and  both  were  necessary  to  that  end*  ( 

Few  subjects,  however,  Mvebecn  dll-  j 


cussai  more  anxiou&iy,  ana  someiiraes  j>ow  wnat  is  tne  interence  wnicn 
\Mih  ri'sults  so  opposite,  as  this  has  this  writer  deduces  from  his  asser** 
iH  t  n.  The  leading  opinions  regarding  tions? 

iiue  refkon  tobethr^innumher.  In  reason  (says  he)  upon  the 

i!it' hrst  place,  IS  that  of  the  Dei  ts,  procedure  of  man  in  given  circumstan- 
think,  that  in  natural  religion  because  this  is  an  accessible  subject, 

,)u  V  discover  a  somewhat,  whi^,  in-  comes  under  the  cognizance  of  ob- 

>ti.td  i»t  being  auxiliary  to  Christi-  nervation  ;  but  we  cannot  reason  on  the 
„iii!y.  is  altogether  hostile  to  it.  By  procedure  of  the  Almighty  in  given  cir- 
K-rining  exalted  ideas  of  the  Deity,  cumstances:  this  is  an  inaccessible  sub- 
d,i  v  imagine  to  themselves  presump-  ject,  and  comes  not  within  the  limits  of 
r.  'lis,  adverse,  as  they  think,  to  the  direct  and  personal  observation.  The 
'uvlv  mission  of  Jesus;  and  some  one,  like  the  scale,  and  compass,  and  mea- 
^  M  il  of  those  who  have  admitted  the  surements  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  will  lead 
.nat  t  xtent  of  historical  evidence  in  .vou  on  a  safe  and  firm  footing  to  the 
favour,  have  refused  to  give  true  economy  of  the  heavens ;  the  other, 
ucidit  to  it,  as  a  proof  of  its  being  «^her,  and  whirlixwls,  and  un- 

iromlKavin,  owing  to  the  force  of  founded  imaginations  of  Des  Cartes,  will 

■ml.  i^raonceired  objections.  The  “"'y  !“**  y"".*:’ 

,  .  i  .  ,  n  1  economy,  but  to  matntatn  a  stubborn  op- 

Mvtind  opinion  to  which  we  allude  .  ,  _ »  ^  j 

1  ,  ,  position  to  the  only  competent  evidence 

I,,.,  ha,  for  Its  champion  Ur  Chal-  ^  offered  on  the  subject 

liurs  ol  (ilasirow,  and  coming  from 

ikIi  a  quarter,  it  deserves  a  little  Kut  Dr  Chalmers  proceeds  much 
x.Miiiiiation.  11  is  idea  is,  that  there  farther  than  even  this  in  his  para- 
>.  ill  rt  ality,  no  such  thing  as  inter-  doxes  : — 

..d  ^.  ^i^il  llce  of  our  religion  at  all,  “View'ed  purely  as  an  intellectual  sub- 
uid  (1  on  the  character  of  God;  ject,  we  look  upon  the  mind  of  an  J/Acwf 
lii  l  that  our  attention  to  Natural  as  in  a  better  state  of  preparation  for  the 
I  In. "hvy,  instead  of  aiding,  will  ra-  proofs  of  Christianity  than  the  mind  of  a 
h  r  ii.ipidc  us  in  the  use  of  the  Deist.  He  is  in  the  best  possible  condi- 
\u  riul  testimony  :  but  his  argu-  tlon  for  submitting  his  understanding  to 
-  -  HI  and  mode  of  treating  it  will  be  the  entire  impression  of  the  historical 
''t  ^  ( n  in  his  owm  language  :  evidence  -f*.” 

^  ,  The  last  of  the  three  opinions  to 

■OM.H' Invisible  God  (says  he)  we  have  referred  is  that  of  Mr 

.  ,^11, whatever,  we  arc  far  re-  3j,ort  work  on 

.1  ,r.  11  ,11  direct  and  i«r^nal  oh-  j  ^  j  Testi.nony.  It  is  in 

I*  '  I  of  him  or  of  his  councils.  Whe-  *  j  , 

r  1  ihiiik  Ofthe  eternity  of  his  go-  direct  opposition  to  the  other  two  , 

.  n'.  or  the  mighty  range  of  its  in- ■  l»e  says,  that  the  same  internal 

'  over  the  wide  departments  of  Na-  evidence,  W’hich,  according  to  tne 
Hill  of  Providence,  he  stands  at  such  Deist,  is  completely  against  the  tes- 
HUf  from  US,  as  to  make  the  ma-  tiinony  of  Christianity,  and,  accord- 
of  iij^  empirfp  a  subject  inacces-  ing  to  Dr  Chalmers,  pves  no  aid,  or 
* '  til  our  faculties  •.**  is  even  prejudicial  to  it,  is  alone  suf- 

! '  ■rt' is  nothing  so  completely  above  ficient  for  the  establishment  of  the 
1 1”  yorul  us,  as  the  plans  of  the  in-  Christian  System. 

:i  111(1.  which  extend  to  all  time,  and  In  treating  of  the  internal  evi- 
111  worlds.  There  is  no  subject  dences  of  Christianity,  Mr  Erskine 
1  tiu*  cautious  and  humble  spirit  merely  confines  his  remarks  to  that 

■  Ml  ic  on’s  philosophy  is  more  aii-  arises  from  the  character  of 

;  Mr  can  we  conceive  a  more  ^n  it  he  conceives 

■  il  l"  iTITTk th*teno4li  may  be  founded  to  mak. 
mv  ,  an  iorthe  to^of  aday  ^  ^monstration,  and  it  i*  to 

,  iil-'i  Knt  upon  the  turnal,  and  . .  j^ction  that  most  of  our  re- 

'  r  iMlirv  cxiierience  to  the  coun-  restncuoii  luai  mwo 

■  high  and  unfathomable  wis-  marks  shall  apply. 

“  In  a  system  (says  he)  which  purports 

— '  to  be  a  revelation  from  heaven,  and  to 

"^i*-  1.  Evidence  and  Authority  of 
11  Ucvclatuin,  p.  l.i. 

•  Evidences,  p. 


•  ChalmerK*  Evidences,  page  209 
t  Ditto  ditto,  Chap.  IX. 
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contain  a  history  of  (iotl’s  dealings  with 
men,  and  to  developc  truths  with  regard 
to  the  moral  provermnent  of  the  universe, 
the  k!M)wledge  and  l)elief  of  which  w'ill 
lead  to  happiness  here  and  hereafter,  we 
inay  cx|)ert  to  find  (if  its  pretensions  are 
well  ftninded)  an  evidence  for  its  truth, 
u  hich  shall  ln‘  independent  of  all  external 
trstimonif  */'  I  mean  to  shew  (heaftcr- 
wanls  adds)  that  there  is  an  intelligible 
un<i  net^-sarv  connection  between  the 
dtK*trinal  facts  of  revelation  and  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  (i(Kl  + (and,  after  descanting  on 
that  character  not  a  little  forcibly,  he  con¬ 
tinues),  If  we  st*e  all  this  in  the  gospel, 
w  e  may  then  say,  that  our  ow  n  eyes  have 
st'cn  its  truth,  and  that  wc  need  no  other 
tistinionij 

'riu'sc  sentiments  are  somewhat 
inotlifial  l)y  otliers,  but  tliis  seems  to 
be  the  general  import  of  tlic  work. 

Now  we  liumhly  conceive,  that 
tliere  is  not  a  little  of  error  in  all 
these  different  opinions.  For,  to 
take  th.em  in  their  order,  it  is  sure¬ 
ly  unphilosojdncal  in  the  l>eist  to 
build  so  exclusively  on  internal 
tnidence,  as  to  reject  external  tes¬ 
timony  altogether.  'I'he  Deity  he 
considers  too  great  to  have  conde- 
scendt'd  so  far  as  to  favour  mankind 
with  the (  hristian  Dispensation;  but 
it  is  unreasonable,  on  that  account, 
doggedly  to  nsist  all  otter  of  direct 
evi(Unce  that  he  actually  did  so. 
lie  din's  not  listen  to  the  proof,  and 
then  say  that  it  falls  short  (»f  estab¬ 
lishing  what  was  meant  by  it :  but 
he  objects  to  the  admissibility  of  any 
testimony  at  all,  against  his  own 
crude  and  hasty  pri'sumptions. 

Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we 
consider  Dr  (’halmers  to  be  less  er- 
roiu'ous  in  his  rejection  of  all  aid 
from  internal  evidence  towards  es¬ 
tablishing  the  (’hristian  Revelation  ; 
for,  while  we  admit  the  existence  of 
the  Deity,  and  acknowledge  his  at¬ 
tributes,  \ye  have  all  that  is  requi¬ 
site  to  entitle  us  to  rest  a  strong  and 
]»owerfiil  internal  evidence  on  his 
char.actcr  in  ti'stitnony  of  ('hristiani- 
ty.  It  is  not  iiect'ssary,  either  to  pry 
into,  or  understand  those'  stU|>endous 
qualities  of  his  divine  nature,  so  elo¬ 
quently  depictexl  by  that  wTitcr, — 


•  KrsVinc  on  Kxtcrnal  I- vidcnccs,  4th 
Edition,  jv  9. 

+  Krvkinc’s  loidcncc'S,  p.  24, 

^  I>itto  ditto,  p.  19. 


“  the  eternity  of  his  government,  or  i 
the  mighty  ran^  of  its  influence.” 
W^e  know  well  his  justice,  and  per¬ 
ceive  his  benevolence  throughout  all 
nature:  the  certainty  of  the.se  a- 
lone  is  enough  for  our  puiqwst. 
Founding  on  even  the  last  of  them 
only,  and  nothing  more,  we  are  en-  i 
titled  to  presume,  that  He  who  \ 
spreads  a  l^ard  for  every  living  creii-  ; 
ture,  and  through  whom  they  all 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  their  existence, 
would  instruct  the  highest  of  them 
in  their  ignorance,  and  restore  them 
to  happiness  from  their  fallen  state. 
As  to  that  writer’s  strong  preferiiuv 
of  ATHEISM,  as  forming  “  the  best 
predisposing  state”  for  receiving  the 
impressions  of  the  direct  testiiuony 
of  Christianity,  it  seems  much  akin 
to  the  strange  idea  of  Hume,  that, 
“  to  be  a  jdtilosophical  sceptic  is,  in 
a  man  of  letters,  the  first  and  most 
essential  step  towards  being  a  sound, 
hidieving  Christian  !**  On  such  a  to¬ 
pic,  and  from  men  of  such  opposite 
jirinciples,  we  should  scarcely  have 
expected  such  similarity  of  sentiment. 
As  to  the  idea  itself,  it  seems  altoge¬ 
ther  erroneous  ;  for  the  Atheist  must 
be,  unquestionably,  so  much  farther 
from  the  Christian  belief,  that,  to 
attain  it,  he  must  first  satisfy  him¬ 
self  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  which 
the  Deist  admits;  and  the  Deist  is 
therefore  one  important  step  ncan  r 
conviction  than  he. 

Nor  do  wc  conceive  that  Mr  Krs- 
kinc  is  more  free  from  error  than  1  >r 
('halmers,  in  tlic  view  which  he  has 
taken  of  this  subject,  though  their 
ideas  arc  directly  in  opposition  to  l  arh 
other.  His  notion  is,  that  internal 
evidence,  which  is  chiefly  founded 
on  the  character  of'  God,  is  alone  sid- 
ficient  proof  of  the  truth  of  Chris¬ 
tianity;  but  he  estimates  internal  te's- 
timony,  as  we  conceive,  by  far  too 
liigh  a  scale.  From  the  nature  of  it. 
as  we  have  already  shewn,  it  can  Iv 
but  subsidiary,  and  can  never  sujxr- 
Kotle  tlie  necessity  of  direct  external 
proof,  however  much  it  may  be  fit¬ 
ted  to  aid  it.  All  the  presumptions 
which,  in  our  illustrations,  could 
arise  in  favour  of  a  Cato,  or  against 
a  ('atiline,  from  their  respective 
known  characters,  however  much 
they  might  have  assisted  direct  evi¬ 
dence,  must  of  tlicmselves  haveosub- 
lishcd  nothing,  and  could  have  af- 
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lorileJ  no  ground  for  either  reward¬ 
ing  the  one  or  punishing  the  other. 

In  Dr  Chalmers’  zeal  in  favour  of 
h.,  ;H'culiar  view,  he  compares  the 
ar'^uincnt  arising  from  the  character 
orPeitv  to  the  unfounded  imagi¬ 
nations  of  Des  Cartes,  leading  to 
inisonceive,  and  to  the  maintaining 
;i  stubborn  opposition  to  the  only 
iMiiinnent  evidence.”  This  is  a 
St  .  u.'e  idea,  and,  in  our  apprehen- 
s.,.:!,  as  unfounded  in  philosophy 
as  is  in  theolog}’ ;  but  suppose 
i:  to  be  modified  to  an  intention  on 
ill.,  ]>art,  simply,  to  seek  no  aid  to 
the  evidences  of  Christianity  from  a 
’  n.nvledgc  of  the  character  of  God, 
ve  uould  then  ask  him,  Where  lies 
the  good  policy  of  rejecting  thevalu- 
.ii)le  assistance  of  any  description  of 
(vidence?  The  same  query  would 
apjily  to  Mr  Erskine  ;  and  while  we 
niijuirc  at  the  eminent  divine,  MTiy 
do  you  lay  aside  the  internal?  we 
should  '^ay,  to  the  learned  gentle¬ 
man,  W'liy  do  you  refuse  all  aid  from 
direct  and  erfernal  testimony  ? 

Suppose,  in  common  judicial  pro- 
otidiiigs,  a  ]X)int  at  issue  to  be, 
U  hetiuT  a  particular  individual  had 
male  a  certain  charitable  endow¬ 
ment  or  not  ?  he  w'ould  he  an  inju- 
'lin.nis  advocate  who  would  neglect 
t  >  (Ntablish  the  general  charitable 
<  haraetrr  of  the  supposed  donor,  if  it 
"  ( Tt'  in  bis  power  to  do  so  ;  and  he 
uould  he  equally  unskilful,  did 
lie  trust  to  the  establishment  of  the 
tmler  s  re]>utation  for  benevolence 
m  m  .  if  he  had  it  in  his  power,  by 
til  testimony  of  witnesses,  and  the 
pf.'duetion  of  writings,  to  bring  di- 

*  t’t  prnet  of  the  fact  in  question. 
•II  able  and  enlightened  Counsel 
'  i  d  know,  that  to  discharge  his 

•  itv  aright,  he  must  carefully  resort 
I  both  kinds  of  evidence.  To  apply 

iiiustrations,  we  cannot  do  bet- 
'  f^'mark,  avith  Sumner,  that 
Ml  •  ,  .liel  use  of  natural  religion  is 
‘iic-’.v  tile  high  jij'ohnLilifi/  of  that 
'1,  Tnie  which  Revelation  f/e- 
;  '  ’  ,  ^tid  that,  as  Gwl  has  fur- 
1  a  uimlant  evidence,  both  inter- 
un  !  ^‘Vtr.rnal,  both  kinds  should 
.  demonstrating  its 

’’  I  've  inust  c:;3mine  some  of  the 
traiions  of  Mr  Krskinc  a  lit- 

*■  '’hv-vclv : 


“  I  shall  suppose  (says  he)  that  a  steam- 
engine,  and  the  application  of  it  to  the 
movement  of  vessels,  was  known  in  China 
in  the  days  of  Archimedes ;  and  that  a 
foolish  lying  traveller  had  found  his  way 
from  Sicily  to  China,  and  had  there  seen 
an  exhibition  of  a  steam-boat,  and  had 
been  permitted  to  examine  the  mechani¬ 
cal  apparatus  of  it ;  and,  upon  his  return, 
had,  amongst  many  palpable  fables,  re¬ 
lated  the  true  particulars  of  this  exhibi¬ 
tion.  What  feeling  would  this  relation 
have  probably  excited  in  his  audience  ? 
The  fact  itself  was  a  strange  one,  and 
different,  in  appearance,  from  any  thing 
with  which  they  were  acquainted  :  it  was 
also  associated  with  other  stories  that 
seemed  to  have  falsehood  on  the  very 
face  of  them.  What  means,  then,  had  the 
hearers  of  distinguishing  the  true  from 
the  false?  Some  of  the  rabble  might 
probably  give  a  stupid  and  w'Ondering 
kind  of  credit  to  the  w’hole,  whilst  the 
judicious,  but  unscientific  hearers,  would 
reject  the  whole.  Now,  supposing  that 
the  relation  had  come  to  the  cars  of  Ar¬ 
chimedes,  and  that  he  had  sent  for  the 
man,  and  interrogated  him ;  and  from  his 
unorderly,  and  unscientific,  but  accurate 
specification  of  boilers,  and  cylinders,  ami 
pip)es,  and  furnaces,  and  wheels,  had 
drawn  out  the  mechanical  theory  of  the 
steam-boat ;  he  might  have  told  hisfriends. 
The  traveller  may  be  a  liar,  but  this  is  a 
truth  ;  I  have  a  stronger  evidence  for  it 
than  hia  testimony,  or  the  testimony  of 
any  man— i#  a  truth  in  the  nature  of 
things'* 

Another  of  his  illustrations  is  as 
follows : 

“If  any  intimate  and  judicious  friend 
of  Julius  Caesar  had  retired  to  aome 
distant  corner  of  the  w’orld  before  the 
commencement  of  the  political  career  of 
that  wonderful  man,  and  hatl  there  re¬ 
ceived  an  accurate  history  of  every  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  his  conduct,  IIow  would  he 
have  received  it  ?  He  would  certainly 
have  believed  it,  and  not  merely  because  ho 
knew  that  Caesar  was  ambitious,  but  aliw 
liecaose  he  could  discern,  that  every  step 
of  his  progress,  as  recorded  in  the  history, 
w  as  adapt^,  with  admirable  intelligence, 
to  accomplish  the  object  of  his  ambition. 
His  belief  of  the  historj’,  therefore,  would 
on  two  considerations :  First,  That 
the  object  attributed  by  it  to  Ciesar  cor¬ 
responded  with  the  general  principle  under 
w'hich  be  had  classed  the  moral  character 
of  Caesar ;  and,  secondly.  That  there  was 
evident,  through  the  course  of  the  his¬ 
tory,  a  perfect  adaptation  of  means  to  an 
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end.  He  would  have  believed,  just  on 
the  same  principle  that  comixilled  Archi¬ 
medes  to  believe  the  history  of  tlie  steam¬ 
boat.” 

These  examples  are  meant  to  de¬ 
monstrate  the  princinles  laid  down 
by  the  autlior  ;  but  they  fail,  we  ap¬ 
prehend,  in  accomplishing  his  object, 
'rhey  arc,  however,  demonstrative  of 
the  view  which  we  have  been  taking  ; 
for,  in  both  cases,  there  was  direct  tes¬ 
timony,  suj)ported  by  jircsumptive, 
or  intcTnal  evidence.  In  the  case  of 
the  steam-l>oat,  there  was  the  evidence 
of  a  traveller,  whose  narrative  would 
have  at  least  some  weight  in  the 
mind  of  Archimedes,  joiiunl  to  his 
own  knowledge  of  the  qualities  and 
]>ower  of  steam  ;  but  that  knowledge 
tdonc,  of  qualities  and  power,  how¬ 
ever  distinct  and  accurate,  could 
never  have  letl  the  philosopher  to 
the  inference  that  steam-boats  had 
Inen  invented  in  China,  seeing  that 
wc  know,  from  exjx  rience,  how  long 
the  application  of  the  power  of 
steam  had  been  really  made  to  jiro- 
diicc  motion  before  it  was  actually 
used  in  bouts. 

In  like  inanrcr,  there  was  direct 
evidence  also  in  the  example  of 
the  friend  of  Cjesar.  'I'he  case  sup- 
t>oscs,  that,  in  a  distant  country,  he 
had  “  received  an  accurate  history 
i»f  every  circumstance  of  Casar’s 
general  conduct,”  by  which  he  means 
his  jirior  victories  and  ambitious  ac¬ 
tions;  hut  all  that  his  friend’s  jirc- 
vitnis  knowleilge  of  the  character  of 
(V'sar  couhl  do,  would  only  confirm 
the  acctuint  which  he  h»l  ri*ceivcd  of 
the  dcc«ls  of  that  wonderful  man  ; 
for,  however  thoroughly  that  frieml 
might  have  formerly  known  him,  all 
his  knowltMlge.  without  some  direct 
testimony,  could  never  have  inform- 
ttl  him  t)f  what  had  been  reallv  his 
caret  r,  and  that  he  had  trampled  on 
the  liberties  of  his  country.  SupiHise 

that  all  the  history  of  Home,  jKiste- 
rior  to  a  iKrital  Wfore  the  battle  of 
Hh.irsalia,  had  btH'n  lost  during  the 
harharoUR  ages,  all  tmr  knowUnlge  of 
( 'jt'sar’s  ambitious  nature  and  splen- 
tlitl  talents  could  not  have  infonnctl 
tis  what  had  l>et*n  his  actual  for¬ 
tune  ;  and  we  should  have  In'en  un¬ 
certain,  at  this  dav,  whether  he  hail 
not  bdlcn  Ufore  the  power  of  IVim- 
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MR  EDITOR, 


I  FEEL  much  pleasure  in  assuring 
)u,  that  the  world  is  not  half  so  bad 


as  it  is  commonly  called.  Yesterday 
afternoon,  when  sitting  in  my  study, 
hunting  amongst  Unde’s  papers  for 
legs  and  wings  of  subjects  to  make 
good  this  very  heavy  remittance,  and 
giving  vent  to  the  evil  humour  na¬ 
turally  enough  procreated  hy  the 
peas- wisp  condition  of  my  Legacy 
hamper,  in  many  a  Deil  lak’  the 
ringers  that  tousleil  it,”  and  having 
quite  forgot  that  the  fingers  complain¬ 
ed  of  were  iny  own,  in  came  Mn  ] 
Jemima  WUhelmina  Vandervrow,  iny 
widowed  landlady,  the  very  picture 
of  good-humoured  loving-kindness. 

“  Dear  me,  Mr  Killigrew',”  quoth 
the  rosy  relict  of  Mynheer ,  “  1  mar¬ 
vel  much  how  a  gav  young  man  can 
sit  the  live-long  day,  iwring  over 
a  parcel  of  fusty  papers  !  Such  in¬ 
tense  application  will  most  assureil- 
ly  impair  your  eyesight,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  beget  blindness.  Hut  you 
Scotsmen  are  said  to  be  tincture<! 
w’ith  eccentricity,  and  not  over  easily 
persuaded  to  relinquish  a  favourite 
jmrsuit.  If  such  really  is  the  case, 
let  me  beseech  you,  Sam — don’t  be 
loo  obstinate  now — to  try  on  my  late 
dear,  dt  ar  husband's  spectacles.” 

.Mynheer’s  Cairngoruin  auxiliaries, 
Mr  Editor,  were  manufactured  by 
1  >ollond,  one  of  our  first-rate  opti¬ 
cians,  to  assist  the  aforesaid  Vander- 
vrow  in  summing  up  his  last  balance- 
sheet,  our  departed  friend  being  ou 
the  eve  of  retiring  from  busincs.'^ : 
but  scarcely  had  tney  bestrode  bis 
nose,  when  the  infirm  old  man  w»‘ 
seized  with  a  convulsive  fit  of  laugb- 
Ur,  occasioned,  no  doubt,  by  tb'- 
round  sum  that  made  its  appear ano* ; 
and  in  three  Quarters  of  an  hour  b ' 
gave  up  tile  gliost,  leaving  a  discon¬ 
solate  young  widow’  to  bewail  bi^ 
loss, — and  a  jewel  of  a  w’oroan  shci>- 
'I’he  spectacles,  Mr  Editor,  fit  m' 
olfactory  projection  to  a  shaving,  an<l. 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  lenses 
also  accord  writh  the  curve  of  niy 
visuals  extremely  well,  a  fart  tb*t 
your  compositors  will  readily  adniii, 
on  perusing  the  residue  of  wy 
ary  labours.  Only  oliserve  how  w  tvi- 
faiinllv  every  svllahlc  is  written. 


r 
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the  gyre  carmne. 

(  Continued. ) 

I'lV'ii  iho  sca-beach,  when  the  new  moon 
awoke, 

>ht.  Iielil  her  unholy  levee, 

\La  ave  as  the  liinmers  her  presence  ap- 
jirtwrliM, 

T!u'v  lK*ckc*d  fu’  courteouslie : 

\  ml  »  hen  they  had  reverently  paid  their 

AjuI  kiss'd  her  unhallowed  hand, 

She  stainpi  wi’  her  foot,  till  the  rank  curl- 
in;;  reek. 

Ill  1.1  jik  volumes  spued  frae  the  sand. 

-stanipt  wi’  her  foot,  till  the  shudder¬ 
ing:  Merse 

\Va>  shaken  for  miles  around  ; 

And  straightway  arose  a  stallwart  fiend, 
f  r.ie  the  jaws  o’  the  gaping  ground. 

I  kemi  liiin  weel,  by  his  w’irrikowe  looks, 
'i'lu  dourest  o’  law-fed  loons ; 

I  keml  him  weel,  bv  his  landlowper  gait, 
The  warlock  o’  *  •  •  *  • 

U  h.i  iu!  J  a’  the  herried  vales  o’  the  south 
\ie  lang  in  terror  and  awe, 

I I  111  he  was  call’d,  wi’  his  grey  goose- 

(luill, 

the  lug  o’  unholy  law. 

He  jiii'd  frac  the  wallet  that  sw’ung  at  his 

Ik'Ii 

A  1  attir'd  and  grimey  scroll,  •  ; 

''>:k  lilting  a  loud  and  an  audible  voice. 
Hi  t  ail'd  owrc  the  muster-roll ; 

A:  1  umtily  bawl’d,  like  a  demon  of  night, 
A'  read  on  the  stormy  hill ; 

\!ii]  a  I  lie  whole  pack  to  his  yellach  re¬ 
plied, 

•'.ue  Miulgc^  o’  Barnhourie  mill. 

"  w  innabe  here,”  quo’ a  black  Jezabel, 

ha  ilwalls  on  the  Ardwald  Fell, 

''hi-  Minna  In?  here,  for  a  heaxy  mishap 
H.i'  fallen  on  Madgie  BelL 

A  into  the  loan,  at  the  Ardrie  kye, 

Hvr  glamour  she  cunnalie  threw, 
i  -  detnan  gripjxxi  her  hard  and  fast, 
Ai.d  Mor'd  her  upon  the  brow  *  ; 

1  '\  ne  he  nevcll’d  her  down  the  craft, 
her  eldritch  squeel, 

•  *  '  e  duwna  steer,”  quoth  the  hoary 

hag, 

^  •  her  waefu’  hanes  are  week” 

■  '—■■■'■  1^' 
^  a  witch  above  the  breath 

‘  iron  iiu»irument  is  a  sure  anti- 
•  v'ainst  all  further  molcstatioD  from 
•'  ’•"'Muent.  This  cruel  operation  was 
}  I’crformcd  by  a  farrner  in  the 
'•  Kirklican  some  years  ago.  on 

'  ■  \i. 


“  The  deed  he  shall  me,”  quo  the  (Jyre 
Carline, 

“  For  a  chosen  curse  I’ll  thraw. 

And  gi’c  a’  his  gaisling  brood  to  the  gled, 
His  lambs  to  the  corbie  craw  ; 

“  Syne  bann  in  his  bjTC,  and  curse  in  his 
kim. 

And  mauk  his  beef  i*  the  brine, 

Until  he  has  learnt,  on  a  cauld  hearthstane. 
To  reverence  me  and  mine.” 

Then  slowly  approach’d  a  sorrowing 
dame, 

Begratten  and  blear’d  wi’  wae, 

“  Oh,  husband  the  rage  o’  your  awsome 
might. 

For  horrible  news  I  ha’e ; 

“  And  dinna  unmuzzle  your  mastiff  ire. 
On  frail  and  feckless  foes. 

Nor  hound  a’  your  wrath  on  a  collie  cur, 
When  the  wolf  loups  at  your  nose. 

“  The  weirdest  wife  o’  DaU'sointon  glen. 
The  dame  that  was  dear  to  me, 

Her  sun  has  gane  down,  for  ever  and  aye. 
And  her  marrow  we’ll  never  see. 

“  Meg  MUHgain's  spirit  wails  on  the 
blast,, 

A  faithfu*  crony  and  kind  ; 

The  faggot  is  dmnk  wi’  her  dear  life 
blood ; 

Her  banes  arc  sport  for  the  W’ind. 

“  That  wearifu’  Prior,  wha  w’ins  i*  tf»e 
howe. 

Laid  hauld  o*  the  dame  yestreen. 

Syne  bound  her  wi’  woodecs  o’  sapling 
aik. 

And  brent  her  on  Thornhill  green 

“  O  wac  unto  him,”  quo*  the  Gyre  Car¬ 
line, 

“  Wha  did  the  accursed  deed. 

The  blackest  broo  in  our  cauldrons  boil’d 
I’ll  pour  on  his  guilty  head. 

“  And  I  w'ill  avenge  Peg  Milligain’s  blood. 
The  wale  o*  our  wide  domains. 

When  the  carrion  corbie  houks  his  een, 

'  And  the  collie  pyke*  his  banes.” 

She  sprung  frae  the  beach  like  a  startled 

rae, 

And  grasp’d  in ‘her  jialsied  hand 

the  person  of  a  poor  old  w'oman,  suspect¬ 
ed  of  being  a  witch,  for  presuming  to 
look  over  the  loan-dyke  when  he  was 
busied  bleeding  his  cattle. 

When  residing  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  village,  the  old  people  used  to 
point,  with  a  kind  of  instin^ve  horror, 
to  the  unhallowed  spot  M  hcre  a  miser¬ 
able  being  perished  at  the  stake  for.  the 
sin  of  xeitchcrafl. 
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\  pykestaff  made  o’  the  blasted  fir. 
And  drav’t  i*  the  trembling  sand  : 


racy.^lMo.  viii. 

The  Ciauchrie  erne,  and  the  Cfefpoprglcil. 
And  a*  that  hath  teeth  and  claws ; 


Sync  put  her  twa  hands  to  her  ronion  “  Syne  grip  me  the  steed  that  was  seal'd 
sides,  i’  the  moon, 

And  yellach’d  sae  hideouslie,  And  saddle  him  speedilie. 

That  the  whaups,  and  gulls,  and  grey  For  I’ll  lead  this  mighty  foray  mys^r, 


herons  scream'd. 

And  div'd  in  the  Solway  Sea  : 

And  aye  she  ran  round  the  uncannie  kent. 
And  skirl’d  sae  loud  and  shrill, 

That  the  fox  was  scar'd  frae  his  bloody 
intent. 

And  howl'd  on  the  dusky  hill. 

Tw  a  wee  reeketl  elves  arose  at  her  Iiip, 
And  doun  on  the  beach  did  kneel, 
Array’d  i’  the  brawest  livery  o’  hell, 
And'pinion'd  frae  head  to  heel. 


•  And  herry  the  hale  countrie.” 

The  evil  spirit  arose  frae  the  beacli, 

And  scrap’d  his  laighest  bow, 

Syne  Happ’d  his  grimey  wings  i’  the  wind, 
And  awa  to  Balachim  flew. 

Then  slept  frae  the  ranks  a  doure  auld 
dame. 

And  stoutly  her  saul  she  bann’d, 

“  Lead  on,”  quoth  she,  “  i’  the  gude  auld 
cause. 

We'll  follow  ye  heart  in  luuid ; 


She  whupptHl  a  ring  frae  her  finger  that  “  And  measure  our  might  wi*  the  vaunt- 


glow'd 

Wi’  gems  o'  the  richest  ray. 

And  thus  to  the  evilest  imp  o’  the  twa, 
'I’he  li miner  aloud  did  say  : 


ing  PrioTy 

Though  arm’d  wi*  Patriarch’s  l>ane<. 
And  carabines  loaded  wi*  thumbs  o’  saintj-. 
And  primitive  martyrs*  granes. 


“  Awa  to  the  scouling  clouds  ye  maun  hie,  “  But  ere  w’C  embark,  it  behoves  us  to 


Where  hovers  the  soaring  cntCy 
And  shaw  this  token  o’  truest  regard 
To  all  w  horn  it  may  concern, 

‘‘  The  winds  maun  be  gather’d  frae  every 
airth. 

The  r:an  and  the  rattling  hail. 

And  the  lightning's  glare  w  ill  shaw  them 
the  gate 

Ti»  tlie  vallies  o’  Niddesdale: 

“  And  there  yc  maun  hound,  wi’  cheer¬ 
ing  hollow. 

The  fiercest  fiends  o’  the  air, 

I'ntil  they  ha’e  levell'd  the  lordly  roof, 
And  tirl’d  the  cottage  l>are : 

‘‘  And  also  the  clouds,  frae  Uieir  wat’ry 
wombs 

Maun  frt'ely  the  Nith  supply, 

I  mil  he  is  ladoji  wi*  lusty  sheaves 
And  teeming  wi*  sheep  and  kye  : 

And  bill  the  hail,  and  the  flakes  o*  fire. 
In  volltes  frae  morn  till  e'en. 

Blast  every  tree  on  the  liLukvood  braes. 
And  scowder  the  |xisiurcs  green.” 

riic  evil  spirit  ariise  wi’  a  look 
Betokening  right  gude  w  ill. 

Syne  took  to  the  gate  like  a  hunting  hawk, 
Ovvre  the  hip  o'  CrilHe  hill. 

She  turn'd  her  aliout  to  the  tithcr black  elf. 
And  thus  in  her  wrath  did  sav. 


cheer 

And  gladden  our  gallant  crew, 

Wi’  the  joy  o’  the  horn  and  the  savory 
feast, 

As  aye  we  were  wont  to  do. 

“  Our  dames  ha’e  enticed  frae  her  desiin'i! 
course, 

A  vessel  fu*  richly  fraught 
Wi’  the  choicest  wines  and  tlie  daintiest 
cheer. 

That  e’er  from  afar  were  brought ; 

“  And  wi’  the  gude  leave  o*  our  liege 
ladye. 

We’ll  wile  her  into  the  bay. 

Syne  wreck  her  against  the  mermaid  craip, 
And  banquet  upon  the  pre}'*” 

I  wistfully  coost,  on  the  tide-swollen  firth, 
A  wacfuUy  anxious  e’e. 

And  I  w'as  aware  o’  a  stately*  ship, 

A  sailing  upon  the  sea. 

With  bellied  canvas  full  i’  the  w-iiid. 

She  snor’d  through  the  brynie  faem, 
And  merrily  sang  the  blithe  manners. 
The  joyfu’  delights  o*  hame ; 

And  merrily  sang  the  blithe  manners 
O*  scenes  that  they  ne’er  wou’d  see, 
For  little  they*  wist  o’  their  piteous  plig 
Or  dreamt  o*  their  dcstinie. 

1  might  have  accommodated  your 


^  ennt  of  my  pudding-wrrappers, 

“  And  w  arn  the  wolf  o'  llthchati  linn,  really  the  novelty  of  Mynheer  a 


Thc  fov  (»  ihc  .'•haws. 


tacles  has  made  me  quite  »ev* 
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•ua  -  ana,  with  submission,  I  precision,  degenerated,  through  the 
jia  rutln  r  trv  my  hand  at  prose,  medium  of  tear  and  wear,  trom  the 

V  ;v  of  experiment,  merely  to  as-  rank  of  kail-gully  ,  down  to  that  of 
anl  whether  or  not  the  said  Cairn-  potatoe-whittle,  the  most  ignomim- 
niiis  will  be  equally  beneficial  to  ous  of  alldomesUc  implements,  dish- 
,;i  that  department.  That  such  clout  and  scrubbie  excepted.  1  rue  it 

V  be  the  result,  is  the  morning  and  is,  that  John  Connel  of  Kirkpatrick 

nil)--  iiraver  of.  Mill,  the  best  pyke-staft-inaker  in  all 

~L)eiir  Sir,  ^  Galloway,  spoke  very  favourably  in- 

Yours  as  before,  Tam’s  meclianical  powers ; 

S,\ML.  KILLIGREW.  mul  even  deigned  to  consult  him, 

^  when  inventing  his  justly-celebrated 

Archimedian  wimble,  for  excavating 
bee-bykes,  and  his  no  less  admirably 
.HI  IIKIDK  OF  BALACIIAN.  wcll-contrived  appara- 

tus.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  very 
( (  onttnue  .)  flattering  compliments,  Tam  M‘Clel- 

‘  N.'m,  uiili  resiicct  to  what  you  say,  Ian  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to 

(!  ar  anent  shutting  up  shop,  exercise  his  ambition,  heart  in  hand, 

!  (iv'\oiing  yourself  entirely  to  the  study  in  the  pursuit  of  mechanical  studies, 

I  '.  r  li  ter  in  its  natural  state,  I  do  be-  nor  relish  the  intellectual  drudgery 
i  .  ili  't  a  young  fellow  cannot  |X)ssibly  that  all  mechanists  are  doomed  to 
b I'l*  (if  his  time  more  worthily  ;  and,  undergo,  when  hungering  and  thirst¬ 
ily  1  ( ompliinent  my  friend  on  the  ex-  j^g  after  pre-eminence,  otherwise  he 
v:ae  of  his  re.kolve,  mayhap  he  will  certainly  would  have  made  a  conspi- 
in  .  in  the  plenitude  of  his  good-  cuous  figure  amongst  ingenious  men, 

,  t .  tnnge  my  gratulation  with  a  few  \yecome  the  most 

•  s'lim  tho  htrhxit'flvc  rxr  i  v  r  IK  w*  formidable  rival  that  ever  John  Con- 

„ei  had  mhis  back..  Butthetmth 

.wul  jrlide  into  the  green  loaning,  «  mechanics  were  by  no 

ir.Kl,!cu  by  courtly  feet;  forthere,and  ‘“fans  the  young  man8>We.  He 
K'  ...one,  is  Nature  to  be  met  with  in  spirit  of  llauld  M  Clellan 

^  lllooil,  undeliled  by  either  patch,  tirling  at  the  pin  of  his  heart,  and 
ni,  (If  putty,**  Anonymout*  longed  to  break  a  spear  with  the  ene¬ 

my  ;  but  none  could  be  found,  for 
‘  J » !  I T  r.  R  hang  a  dog  than  gi’e  him  either  love  or  money,  for  peace  and 
i  l  name,”  is  a  saying  peculiarly  good-will  abounded  in  the  land.  In 
ph  able  to  Tam  McClellan,  the  ce-  this  dilemma,  Tam  bethought  him- 
nityil  (lallow’ay  lad,  whose  adven-  self  of  the  many  hearts  broken  and 
•"'.s  in  (piest  of  a  damsel  w’orthy  of  abandoned  to  despair  by  the  Girl  of 
I'cnnng  bone  of  his  bone,  would  Derby,  Barbara  Alien,  The  Lass  o 

•  |M  \v  hole  dozen  of  our  best  rhyme-  Lochryan,  and  myriads  of  cruel  shes 
•ners  twirling  the  distaft'  for  a  whose  names  are  on  record.  He  felt 

‘  h  t  inontli  certain.  Being  a  lineal  anxious  to  know  w'hat  sort  of  front  his 
ndaiit  of  the  great  Bauld  M^CleU  own  would  oppose  to  the  enemy,  and 

•  ’^  bo  bequeathed  his  name  to  a  embraced  every  law lul  opportunity  of 
^  that  retains  it  even  unto  this  exposing  it  to  the  love-arrows  of  fair 
;  /‘tir  friend  Thomas,  alias  Gal-  maids  and  buxom  widows,  who  de- 

•  felt  an  inclination,  very  voutly  pray  for  the  hastening  of  a 
in  hlo,  to  signalize  himself  like  certain  nappy  period,  every  morning 

■‘j  his  fathers  of  old.  But,  alas!  and  evening  of  their  lives,  on  Dee 
ot  feud  and  foray  were  no  banks  i  but,  strange  to  tell,  nine- 
I  he  staff*  of  his  great-grand-  tenths  of  their  missiles  fell  short,  and 
‘  'i  r  s  spear  had  long  since  been  the  residue  did  little  or  no  execution. 
.  ’  >  ‘ed  into  parritch-spurtles,  and  Repelling  a  few  onsets  elated  him 
'  »  y  dirk  that  Bauld  McClellan  beyond  measure,  and  the  notion  that 
•f  wont  to  throw,  with  unerring  his  citadel  was  impregnable,  put  the 


'<■11111  in  our  July  Number,  p.  44. 
'  Hride  of  Baluchan,  concluded^' 
Bride  of  Balachaii,ro;fibruf(/.* 
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iiu^ddlc  with  Tam  M‘Clellan’s  love-  coast.  Such  was  the  reputation  of 

affairs,  being  assured,  by  many  com-  this  miscreant  for  unsnooding  fair 

])eU'iit  Judges,  that  they  will  appear  maids,  that  many  pious  divines,  when 

lu  far  l)etter  advantage  in  the  oinui-  chastening  delinquents  for  their  back- 

vin  f^/hcrum  appendix,  which  1  have  slidings,  scrupled  not  to  associate  his 

some  thoughts  of  stitching  to  the  tail  name  with  that  of  the  Foul  Thief,  and 

of  this  here  work  (pardon  the  (’ock-  not  a  few  of  them  even  went  so  far 

neyism)  ;  and  should  my  hitherto  as  to  insinuate,  that  Tam  possissid 

indulgent  reader  feel  dissatishiHl  with  the  power  of  inflaming  the  passions 

the  arrangement,  be  it  known  unto  of  men  and  women,  until  they  fairlv 

him,  that  iny  hands  are  very  full  in-  heeh  owre  Gmvdie,  merely  by 

deed  of  very  important  matter ;  but  singing  a  sappy  sang  at  his  own  fire- 

“  hcars’t  thou  me,  Jockf'  as  daft  side.  But  the  Christian  reader  will 

Geordif  Xichvn  said  to  linrncahie  please  to  observe,  that  I  only  sptak 

Bull ;  1  certainly  will  not  fail.  Clod  of  these  matters  from  hearsay,  never 

willing,  to  collect  Tam's  amours,  and  having  been  an  ear-witness  to  clcri- 

present  them  to  the  world,  in  a  eon-  cal  reproof,  except  in  the  case  of 

pie  of  hot-pressi*d  octavos,  the  very 

moment  inv  hands  are  clear  of  these 
0 

presents. 

M‘(.’lellan  was  accounted  the  hand* 
soniest  young  man  of  his  day.  He 
Kt(>o(l  somctvhcre  about  five  feet  ele¬ 
ven  and  a  quarter  on  his  stocking- 
soles,  well  built,  clean  liml)ed,  and 
agreeably  unitjue  in  all  his  propor¬ 
tions.  His  hair  w'as  of  a  briglit  yel¬ 
low,  much  inclined  to  curl,  and  when 
allowed  to  wanton  down  his  back, 
very  ferv  shouhlers  indeed  could 
beast  of  such  ringlets  ;  but  the  fits- 
generally  sjxaking,  eclin- 
Rt'd  iheir  brightness,  excej>t  in  tne 
innnediate  neighbourhootl  of  CVen- 
where  he  residetl,  and  there 
'fain  MH'lellan’s  tresses  shone  unri¬ 
valled. 

1 1  is  wardrobe  consisted  of  apparel 
suitable  for  every  character  of  eom- 
mon  notoriety,  all  of  which  he  oeca-  anc  o'  the  1 
sionally  assumed  in  the  course  of  day  that  eve 
his  ])eregrinations.  Tinker,  minstrel,  gregation. 
strolling-player,  and  itinerant  physi-  workers  o'  i 
eian — nothing  came  amiss  to  him  ;  fore  ye  like 
though  there  is  a  Hying  report  of  his  declare  untc 
having  failed  in  ]H*rsonating  an  ec-  cou'd  be  kirn 
centric  ('aineronian  preacher.  From  ties.  Temp 
this  hasty  sketch  of  fiallowa’  Tam,  the  woman’s 
my  fair  country  women  will,  no  doubt,  amang  the 
concur  with  me  in  ojunion,  that  a  ter’s  leather 
tellow  of  hts  entriq^rising  genius,  pcs-  plague  cam( 
st  ssing  an  engaging  exterior,  caj)ti-  to  speer,  tb 
rating  manners,  and  a  tongue  in  his  frae  the  gate 
hea«l  capable  of  enticing  the  bird  candidly,  fei 
from  the  briar,  was  more  to  be  dread-  my  humble 
tlun  a  whole  covey  of  moor-gletls ;  about :  eithi 
.ind  I  thcrefoiy  marvel  not  at  prudent  Tam  liad  a 
inolbrrs  locking  iqi  their  daughters  Satan  himso 
iucup'HKirds  and  in  meal-kists,  when-  ledge,  has  b 
ever  common  reivort  announcctl  that  that  he  wai 
Hailov\a’  'I'.im  was  hovering  on  the  child  unbon 


M uTif^)  liajcter  and  Tihhy  Ajjkck  ; 
and  in  that  instance  the  Reverend 
Jlfr  Tonnachcr  certainly  did  intro¬ 
duce  Auld  Hanfrte  andGallowa’  'faiu 
as  twin  brothers.  Mungo  was  a  rash 
auld  carle,  on  the  safe  side  of  three¬ 
score,  and  'J'ibby  Affleck  had  just 
taken  leave  of  her  teens.  Mungo’s 
check  candidly  acknowledged  that 
the  plough  of  Time  had  not  ^en  idle 
thereon,  and  his  grey  ecn  freely  con¬ 
fessed  that  objects  were  seen  most 
distinctly  through  the  medium  of 
spectacles ;  whilst  Tibby  Affleck’s 
lucken  brows,  whaup-nose,  Hddlc- 
chin,  and  projecting  teeth,  solemnly 
declared  that  Mungo  Baxter  was  no 
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siiil  of  iJallowa  Tam.  Indeed,  I 
susiH'i  teil  that  the  young  man’s 
liil  .'cnius  invented  many  stories  pre- 
n-.iiriul  to  his  good  lame,  and  mut- 
u'rcd  in  his  sleeve,  as  he  gave  them 
j,,  ilu'  winds,  the  mair  mischief, 
ihc  InttiT  sport.”  lie  that  as  it  may, 
r..m  Md’lellaii’s  character  travelled 
i.ir  and  wide  ;  and  few  indeed  were 
jh  •  fainiliis  of  any  repute,  who  re- 
.'livtd  not  a  fresh  supply  of  uncos 
nlaiiM*  to  his  love-pranks,  every  Sa- 
nird  iv  evening,  from  some  itinerant 
or  otlu  r.  liVen  at  the  Grange  of  Ba- 
Iidian  his  evil  report  was  well  known, 
tiioiiudi  both  John  Dinwoodie  and  the 
inidt  v  ile  were  sworn  foes  to  gossip- 
II!::  in  all  its  branches,  particularly 
tile  M'andal-inongering  department ; 
I.u:  sdll  they  had  ears  to  hear,  and 
eould  not  ])ossihly  fail  of  inhaling  a 
Mitiiiidicy  of  current  discourse,  to 
satistV  their  consciences  that  Tam 
^l•(  l.  llaii  was  a  sad  dog. 

The  i’eeling  reader  will  readily 

{■'  oiiiaive  how  Mrs  Binwoodie’s  heart 

\  w.is  rung,  when  IVg  Marshall  linish- 
*  td  lu  r  narrative.  SShe  flung  her  arras 
I  a!>out  the  gudeinan’s  neck,  and  kiss- 
I  *  <1  iiis  face,  and  caressed  his  cheek, 
!  •nid  fondled  Ills  grey  hair,  until  her 
I  "irows  Idund  utterance. 

*  "  i  he  spoiler,”  quo’  Nanse  Din- 

:  ivnodie,  “  liath  bereaved  me  o'  a  dear 
I  i'lirii,  and  the  remaining  comforter 
j  ^ilisuits  himself — most  unaccounta- 
I  absents  him  frae  his  mither,  in 
I  I'T  :;n  at  distress,  and  the  shafts  o* 

:  >haiiie  are  set  aright  to  smite  her  i* 
i  tilt  ttnderest  parts;  but  praise  be 
:  hi, I  there’s  a  refuge  here  where  I 
^  «  ‘n  tlee  to,  a  bosom  whereon  I  can 

Dandison  was  so  affected 
J'llii  tile  giulewife’s  elocution,  that 
^  a>  uially  started  to  his  feet,  with- 
“iit  knowing  why  or  for  what  pur- 
jias  often  acknowled- 
.  tliat  the  fervour  of  his  consoling 
'"'  'riue  was  e<jual  to  that  of  her 
j‘'‘^hand.  “  Ite  comforted,  I  be- 
^  "  1  ye,”  (pu)’  the  young  laird,  “  and 
''  t  in  remembrance  the  family  you 

I  ii  *  ^  never  was  an 

I  ‘‘  ’  hut  might  ha'e  been  waur ;  and 
I  '  ' 'twthstanding  the  aspect  o'  ap- 
I  I'  'I  iiuc,  l)e  assured,  for  1  ken  her 
f  '*1.  that  Miss  Ibnwoodie,  o'  her  ain 
I  "  hasna  disgraced  the  stock 
!  d'r-'tng  trac.  Meg  Marshall  pre- 
l  (  ,  '  her  ahint 

f  '‘’'h'wr.  fam,  and  that  the  twasomc 


w’ere  caidgy  enough  thegither,  to  all 
appearance;  but  she  may  be  mista’cn 
i'  their  persons,  and,  for  aught  we 
ken,  ha’e  invented  the  whole  story  to 
augment  her  stock  of  fireside  palaver. 
AVha  can  believe  the  clashing  tongue 
o*  a  tinkler  wife  ?*'  Randy  Meg  sat 
forward  in  her  chair,  and  clapped  a 
loof  on  each  knee,  by  far  the  most 
mathematical  posture  I  know  of,  for 
a  reciprocatinfr  orator,  because,  when 
the  lecturer’s  head,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  his  pendulum,  is  afar  from 
the  rump  joint,  or  center  pivot.  I’ll 
defy  him,  or  any  man  living,  parti¬ 
cularly  a  long  one,  to  resume  his  per¬ 
pendicular  tvith  ease  to  himself,  and 
satisfaction  to  his  audience.  But 
when  the  hands,  as  v:e  before  observ¬ 
ed,  rest  on  the  knees,  or  elsewhere, 
they  act  as  springs  or  levers,  wliere- 
by  the  body  is  gracefully  thrown 
back  at  pleasure.  Before  the  reader 
proceeds  an  inch  further,  1  would 
advise  him  by  all  means  to  fancy 
unto  himself  a  lang,  lingle-taiU'd 
gypsy  wife,  with  a  toy-mutch  on  ; 
blue  duffle  weather-fender,  amply 
furnished  with  sleeves,  tails,  and  poc¬ 
kets  ;  killymankies  of  striped  stuff’, 
purple  and  drab,  gracefully  descend¬ 
ing  mid-leg  down ;  coarse  grey 
stockings,  and  strong  leather  shoes, 
well  bottomed  with  hob-nails:  he 
may  also  accommodate  the  wearer's 
head  with  a  slooch’d  beaver  hat,  and 
fasten  it  thereon,  by  means  of  an  old 
silk  handkerchief,  tastefully  tied  in  a 
bow-knot,  immediately  under  the 
left  car.  iVb/a  Bene,  1  have  no 
particular  objections  to  a  couple  of 
peacock’s  feathers,  providing  they 
are  incorporated  with  the  hat-band, 
so  as  to  admit  of  their  moons  wag¬ 
ging  freely ;  and,  with  respect  to  face, 
I  would  advise  that  the  length  there¬ 
of  may  be  9.013,  and  the  breadth 
not  less  than  5.«84  inches,  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  all  the  other  known  propor¬ 
tions  ;  I  would  also  recommend  a 
pair  of  keen,  penetrating  black  eyes, 
and  a  hand^me,  well-grown  nose, 
similar  in  appearance  to  the  grease- 
horn  of  a  stage-waggon — but,  above 
all  things,  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  gums  are  most  substantially  gecr- 
etl  with  a  set  of  the  very  best  buck- 
teeth  that  can  be  procuml.  Having 
thus  equipped  her  ladyship  to  his 
liking,  the  curious  reader  has  nothing 
more  to  do,  than  place  her  (ideally,  of 
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ooarsc,)  on  an  old  chair  of  black  oak,  Aggie  Dinwoodic."  Willie  Daiuii-  i 
ingeniously  carved  with  devices  iin-  son  being  a  yoipg  gentleman  of  con-  ! 
known  to  the  present  generation;  and  siderable  promise,  stood  correctetl  in  t 
then  he  may  contemplate  Meg  Mar-  his  own  estimation,  the  moment  llan-  i 
shall  at  his  leisure,  exactly  as  she  dy  Meg  opened  her  mouth.  He  called  1 
sat  in  John  Diinvooilic’s  parlour,  me-  to  remembrance  the  chiding  that  his  - 
ehanically  swagging  her  person  back-  own  father  bestowcil  on  Andreir  \ 
wards  and  forwards,  long  and  short,  for  denying  Meg  Marshall  ^ 

just  as  the  magnitude  or  particular  and  her  husband  tire  use  of  his  kiln,  i 
quality  of  the  sentence  haptiened  to  because,  forsooth,  the  ribs  thereof,  as  Ij 
require,  and  grammatically  noting  he  alleged,  were  laden  with  uniiaa-  ; 


every  full  period  with  a  signiHcant 
nod  of  her  head,  in  this  manner : 
“  IVggy  Marshall  disna  pretend  to 
ha'ea  drap  o’ gentle  blood  in  her  veins. 
Sir.  She  basna  gotten  twal  jKimies 


sured  corn.  “  UnmeasuretUnutt  !” 
quo’  auld  Linty ;  I  cou’d  trust  th»‘ 
Marshalls  in  a  house  fu’  o’  untcll'd 
gold.”  And  he  also  betliought  him 
of  the  W’ell-knowTi  axiom,  that  wan- 


o’  her  ain,  iK'tween  her  and  placklcss  tonly  lacerating  the  feelings  of  an  in- 
povertv,  nor  a  stitch  toiler  back,  but  ferior,  with  harsli  and  ungentlcnian- 
wbat  she  stands  upright  in,  and  kens-  ly  language,  betokens  both  cruelty 
na  a  H  frae  a  hull’s  fool.  But  she’s  and  cowardice,  particularly  when  the 
rich  for  a’  that,  bt^^cause  the  gude  individual’s  imligent  condition  is  an 
name  o’  her  pious  father  and  inither  effectual  guarantee  against  bellitifr  the 
was  her  tocher,  and  slie  downa  thole  cat.  With  feelings  arising  from  con- 
lo  be  ca'd  illiterate  either,  because  sidcrations  such  as  these,  Mr  Dandi- 
she  can  petition  the  'flirone  o*  Cirace  son  approached  the  Handy,  and  ac- 
in  acceptable  language ;  and,  mair  costed  her  in  these  words,  “  Sorry 
than  a’  that,  her  word  stands  gude  am  I,  Mrs  Marshall,  that  an  oflhi- 
where  gentle  ai tbs  require  cautioners,  sive  syllable  shou’d  ha’e  escaped  frac 
Ye  ha’e  the  credit,  ISir,  o’  being  the  my  lips;  but  the  tongue  is  sometimes 
first  o’  the  family  that  ever  misdoubt-  in  fault,  when  the  heart  is  blameless. 
I'd  my  verity,  and  as  for  what  ye  say  Believe  me,  Peggy,  there  isna  a  wo- 
anent  being  misiacn,  1  could  stand  on  man  body  travels  the  dale,  that  stamls 
the  (’orlklly  hill  and  point  out  Tam  higher  in  my  estimation  than  your- 
M‘('lellan  on  the  tap  o’  Criffle,  sel,  nor  anc  that  brings  a  train  o’ 
amaiig  a  tlioiisand  men.  My  truly!  kindlier  recollections  alang  wi’  lur. 
he’s  neither  a  sheep-shank,  nor  yet  Monie  a  gude  ride  ha’e  1  had  i’  the 
a  chip  amang  parritch,  and  that  verra  panniers  wherein  your  ain 
monie  a  snootlU'ss  lass  kens  toiler  sor-  grandbairns  are  cadged  about,  ami 
row.  llasna  he  l>een  haul’d  before  meikle  fun  f  tlic  forenights,  when 
a’  the  Sessions  o’  the  Presbytery? —  you  and  the  gudeman  quartered  in 
Didna  1  sc*e  him  stand  at  Tynron  sac-  our  kiln.  D’ye  mind,  Pegg)’,  when 
rament  wi’tlie  foul  sark  on? — Didna  ill  Rah  Duff  and  me  laid  brunstane 
I  hear  nac  less  than  three  ministers  o’  i’  the  loiiie.  and  were  ta’en  i’  the  verra 


a  chip  amang  parritch,  and  that  verra  panniers  wherein  your  am 
monie  a  snooilU'ss  lass  kens  toller  sor-  grandbairns  are  cadged  about,  ami 
row.  llasna  he  l>een  haul’d  before  meikle  fun  f  tlic  forenights,  when 
a’  the  Sessions  o’  the  Presbytery? —  you  and  the  gudeman  quartered  in 
Didna  1  sc*e  him  stand  at  Tynron  sac-  our  kiln.  D’ye  mind,  Pegg)’,  when 
rament  wi’tlie  foul  sark  on? — Didna  ill  Rah  Duff  and  me  laid  brunstane 
I  hear  nac  less  than  three  ministers  o’  i’  the  logie,  and  were  ta’en  i’  the  verra 
the  gospel  hectoring  him,  one  after  act  o’  clapping  a  spunk  till’t,  by  the 
anither,  until  there  wasna  a  dry  auld  laird  hiinsel  f  Somebody’s  rig- 
cheek  in  a’  Lochrutton  Kiik  but  his  gin’  had  a  narrow  escape  frae  being 
ain  ?  And  what  did  the  Keverend  well  wattletl,  for  he  chaced  us  baith 
Mr  ffhineana  tlo,  when  he  coudna  into  the  Idln  pot,  exclaiming,  i'  thf* 
mak’  tlic  slightest  iinjiression  on  his  fulness  o’  his  wratli,  ‘  How  daur  yc 
adamant  heart,  for  the  graceless  whalp  presume  to  smoor  the  harmless  so- 
Just  htooil  like  aneo  the  molten  idols  journers  wha  shelter  under  a  root  o 
that  iH'iwitched  the  heathen  of  old,  mine,  like  bum-bees?  Come  forth. 

without  muving  a  muscle!  honest  ye  limbs  o’ Satan,  and  I’ll  creisli  ^’our 

man.  be  fH'rlectly  grat  wi  vexation,  skins  sae  lang’s  there’s  a  drap  o  ha- 
aiid  sluHik  bis  nieve  at  him.  ‘  i)h  zel  oil  in  tliis  stick.’  Lang  will  I 
1  am,  1  ain,  quotli  lie,  *  Uiou’s  an’  remember  the  terror  that  shook  niv 
unco  l  am;  aiul  a  truer  saying  never  frame,  as  he  gaed  graping  about  i 
broke  Irac  the  lips  o  a  man,  for  the  the  dark,  and  never  forget  the  joy 
match  o  him  isna  to  Ik*  met  wi’  in  a’  that  succeedetl  it,  when  Johnny  ami 
Callowa.’  Monie  a  poor  thing  has  you  lap  doun  through  the  kiln  rib*', 
in  helj'Cil  to  the  dyke  back,  forhyc  like  guardian  angels,  and  sivid  w*' 
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biith.  Oil,  Pt\c:gy  woman  !  I  aften 
tiiink  o’  tlie  niitherly  manner  ye  ex- 
prossiil  yoiirscr  to  the  auld  ane. 

'  Now,  ^^lr,  ye  maun  just  excuse 
for  this^ae  time,  and  Tse  be 
tluir  cautioner.  It’s  a  bairn's  trick 
o’  the  true  I..intylinn  breed,  for  a 
ii;air  niiscliievous  whalp  than  your- 
sd’  never  lifted  a  limb ;  and  troth, 
l.ainl,  ye’re  no  that  sweer  yet,  man 
imickle  though  ye  be,  to  lend  a  hand 
wiien  harmless  daffin  stands  in  need 
0  a  lift.  M'liat’s  bred  i*  the  bane's 
ill  to  get  out  o’  the  flesh ;  and  though 
W  illie’s  ])ran]cs  are  aften  provoking 
laougli.  he’s  in  some  measure  ex- 
;uh. ilile :  as  the  auld  cock  craws,  the 
}oi4iig  ane  learns,  ye  ken.'  There's 
lay  nii  ve*,  Margaret,”  continued  the 
atlilile  young  gentleman,  that 
luiiher  you  nor  your's  shall  e'er  lie 
among  (lamp  strae,  or  say  the  grace 
t  *  .1  sodger’s  supper  in  Lintylinn 
kiln,  sae  lang's  my  head  keeps  aboon 
tiu  nnmls.”  Mrs  Marshall  said  but 
litth*  in  reply,  because,  as  she  very 
.'imIv  observed,  **  really  the  heart 
I'ovp.a  unbosom  itsel’  before  sae  mo- 
!:!(  looki  rs  on  and  here  it  is  abso- 
Intcly  iK'cessary  to  acquaint  my 
trii litis,  that  the  news  of  Miss  Din- 
v  ooilie’s  nai  route  having,  by  some 
n.t  ails  or  other,  found  vent,  either  at 
tile  ha’  door  or  spence-winclow,  Gofl 
knows  which,  brought  together  all 
the  thirstcrs  after  intelligence  and 
mliLr.s, 

•  W'lio'o  saddle  horses  might  be  seen 

i  i'  ll  unto  the  trees  green 

that,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
I'  hby,  and  passage,  and  spence-win- 
'•  ov,  were  exccetlingly  crowded  with 
n  t  11  and  women,  jammed  together 
‘  kc  diccp  in  a  pen,  and  greedily  lis- 
t'  mnj,  with  cars  erect,  to  what  was 
j  I'  iiig  in  John  Dinwoodie's  parlour, 
*’  .'ii  not  one  of  them  presumed  to 
•  ‘  iho  barriers,  being  all  natives  of 
‘  burn ;  a  parish  known  to  the 

'  '1.  as  we  had  occasion  to  observe 


his  heart,  and  then  he  beheld  at  a 
glance  the  path  of  honour  winding 
amang  the  hills  o'  Gallowa':  Bless 
me.  Sirs,'*  quo'  the  young  Laird  o' 
Lintylinn,  “  what  are  we  a'  thinking 
about,  and  the  pard  rioting  iii  his 
lair,  on  the  gentlest  firstling  that  ever 
was  stoun  frae  a  fauld  ?  Let  us  up 
and  at  him  like  men !  The  McClel¬ 
lans  and  the  M^Ghies  ha’e  the  cha¬ 
racter  o'  being  bauld  fallows,  and  so 
they  are ;  but  some  o'  our  Nithsdale 
spearmen  ha'ena  been  lang  in  their 
graves,  wha  stoo<l  at  auld  Roger 
Dinwoodie* s  back,  when  he  cow'd 
Bauld  McClellan  himsel'  on  Auchin- 
reach  bent.  W e'll  let  the  Gallowa' 
lads  ken  that  the  great-grand-doch- 
ter  o'  our  brave  dalesman  isna  to  be 
kidnapped,  and  we'll  satisfy  them,  to 
their  neart's  content,  that  Nithsdale 
aik  can  clour  a  fallow's  croun  just  as 
weel-faurdly  as  Gallowa'  crabtree.” 
cc  Spoke  like  yourscl*,  Mr  Dandison,” 
quo^  stark  Rah  Scott  o'  the  Shaws  ; 
*c  haith  I'll  shank  awa  hame,  and 
fetch  a  wheen  o'  the  best  aik  sticks 
that  ever  clear'd  a  Lockerby  lawin.” 
cc  There's  a  prime  braid  sword  i*  the 
smithy  belonging  our  family,”  ob- 
ser>’ed  Tam  o  Cample,  that  An¬ 
drew  Simpson  uses  for  a  drill-bow. 
It  wou'd  scare  a  gude fallow,  was  the 
blade  o't  scower'd,  and  the  neb  o't 
sharped.  Conscience,  I'll  aff  to  Tod- 
dybum,  and  ca'  the  stanc  to  Sandy — 
he's  a  famous  hand  at  fettling  edge 
looms.”  ‘c  And  bring  my  gun  frae 
Cooper  Wavgh*8  as  ye  come  hame,” 
quo  Kirky  Dickson  o*  the  Stepends ; 
‘c  she's  the  best  shooter  o'  hoodie 
craws  in  a'  the  dale,  and  I'se  ha'e  a 
skelp  at  some  o*  the  Gallowa'  corbies 
before  anither  sun  gaes  down.”  **  But 
wha  leads  tlie  Raid,  I  wou'd  like  to 
ken.^”  exclaimed  auld  Watt  Kennedy 
o’  the  Rcaverloup ;  c<  maun  ha’e 
that  point  settled  to  our  liking,  be¬ 
fore  ane  o’  us  tak’s  the  bent,  and  wale 
a  tight,  clear-headed  fallow,  who  cares 
but  little  for  his  skin,  to  guide  the 


{('rnier  part  of  this  work,  for  the  foray,  or,  gude  sooth,  we  may  just  as 
‘  ral  and  acquired  politeness  of  its  weel  bide  at  hame.  My  grandmithcr 
^  i'ants.  Dandison  eyed  the  stur-  aften  declared,  that  a  weel-plcn- 
'  >u!ig  tellows,  as  they  stood  with  ished  head,  when  coupled  wi  a  gude 
faces  piled  on  each  other's  stout  heart,  was  worth  a  dizzen  pair 
'••Jers,  and  marked  the  anxietyde-  o*  hands;  and  she  had  some  skill  i 
•I  in  every  countenance,  and  pon-  the  marshalling  o'  raids,  for  her  Mde- 
’  I '»!i  Miss  Dinwoodie's  wrongs,  hnther,  Johnny  Jar  dine,  was  the  ae 
<1  ‘cinc<l  her  blameless,  until  best  fallow  ever  Annandale  saw,  for 
p-rit  ol  older  chivalry  tickled  tooming  a  fauld  and  emptying  a  byre. 


i 


causes  o  its  sterility,  l  ne  energub 
o’  his  lertilc  mind  were  accordiiijjly 
called  forth,  and  presently  the  brakes, 
and  bogs,  and  sooty  hovels  disappear¬ 
ed,  and  the  meadows  became  green, 
and  the  fields  fruitfu*,  and  the  cot¬ 
tages  worthy  o*  being  called  the  ha¬ 
bitations  o’  men.  1  the  simplicity 
o’  his  heart,  he  reminded  Gowkbip:- 
gin  o’  the  snug  farm  and  the  portion 
o’  hand-waled  stock,  and  the  jx- 
cuniary  aid  that  had  been  held  out 
as  the  reward  o’  his  successfu*  pcrsc  - 
vcrance ;  and  the  Laird  replied,  that 
he  was  advanced  in  years,  and  inca- 
)>able  o’  bestirring  hiinser  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  and  might  ^  very  thankfu’  in¬ 
deed  to  pyke  banes  under  his  tabic  ; 
for  the  auld  fallow  lias  an  unco 
sneering,  sconifu*  gate  o*  speaking  to 
a’  that  class  o’  the  community  wha 
ha’e  naething  to  gi’e  awa*.  y  ht*n 
the  unsuspecting  man  found  himsci 
at  the  mercy  o’  thankless  han^.  and 
beheld  a  family  o*  bairns  looking  hini 
i’  the  face,  and  the  illusive  vision  o 
decent  competence  in  auld  age  va¬ 
nishing  like  morning  mist,  and  ri'- 
flected  on  himsel*  for  trusting  to 
brittle  words,  the  sickening  prospe' t 
iH'fore  him  prey’d  on  his  mind,  am 
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I  u;Lstal  liis  strength,  and  gradually 
;  jailii  ietl  him  to  his  fathers,  aided,  no 
J  ili.ubt.  l)v  the  unworthy  usage  he 
I  i  ;  for  the  sting  o*  ingrati- 

i  tuiK'  is  even  more  grievous  to  a  sen- 
^  sitive  mind  tlian  the  vipers  bite. 
Ills  family  was  soon  dispersed,  and 

!thi‘  lioiise  wliere  he  dwelt  became  a 
baitle-shed,  and  the  garden  at  the 
liaek  o’t,  where  every  flower  and  ve- 
Iji  table  thrave  beyond  compare,  gaed 
•i’  to  wreck.  The  last  time  Willie 
(>,///•/;//•</ was  at  our  house  .we  had 
j  a  laiii^  crack  al)out  the  grieve.  Wil- 
!  lie’s  a  (jueer  kind  o’  a  body,  ye  ken, 

I  for  making  rliyines  and  elegies  ;  and 
I  I  was  just  delighted  wi’  a  \^een 
I  \t  rs  s  he  coni))oscd,  when  resting  his 
I  juck  on  the  auld  garden  dyke,  be- 
i  raiiM  the  picture  they  delineate  is 
itaith  true  and  affecting  : 

*•  I.i  the  fox,  from  glen  or  scroggie 
wootl, 

Mi.iN  to  the  lonely  roofless  roost  un- 

H'cn  ; 

I:;  v.im  the  hawk  looks  for  the  fluttering 
hnHxl, 

T.'iat  wont  to  stroll  and  chimp  on  the 
green ; 

"  I  1  lie-.olate  is  all  that  skilful  toil 
And  j)ru(icnt  care  saw  thrive  with 
grateful  joy, 

N  :  u‘>iige  of  the  good  old  man*s  tur¬ 
moil 

I  ■  ell  to  meet  the  sad  inquiring  eye. 

I  N  1  sohtary  shrub  on  garden  ground 
h  w>  its  brown  leaves  upon  the  win- 


“  Yet  from  the  kindling  censure  of  his 
eye 

Ev'n  purse-proud  Arrogance  would 
stand  aloof. 

And  conscious  Guilt  steal  from  its  glance, 
and  fly 

Before  the  candour  of  his  calm  reproof.** 

Jamie  Scott,  to  whom  the  (mid 
Grieve  had  been  personally  know’ii, 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  declare, 
that  the  Gowkbiggiii  family  never 
had  a  day  to  do  weel  after  he  gaed 
to  his  grave.  **  The  hack  o*  Provi¬ 
dence”  quo*  Drumbreg,  has  been 
turned  on  that  house  ever  since ;  and 
the  ungratefu*  treatment  he  met  wi 
stands  like  a  beacon  to  this  day,  warn¬ 
ing  all  men,  o’  subordinate  station, 
never  mair  to  conflde  i’  the  sham 
honour  o*  mongrel  gentility**  The 
conversation  now  turned  on  the  im¬ 
policy  of  employers  engaging  confl- 
dential  servants  at  a  low  hire,  and 
holding  out  large  expectations,  never 
intended  to  be  realized,  in  order  to 
stimulate  their  energy  ;  for  it  would 
appear,  that  the  overlooker  in  ques¬ 
tion  had  maintained  himself  and 
family  on  a  pittance  that  we  blush 
to  name,  and  allowed  the  expectations 
to  rin  on  i’  the  laird’s  hand,  as  it  is 
termed,  where  they  remain  even  un¬ 
to  this  day ;  a  species  of  chicanery 
that  Miller  Morrison  reprobated  in 
strong  language,  **  because,”  quo’ 
Thirkmwhairn,  it  corrupts  and 
vitiates  the  verra  mortar  o*  society, 
the  mutual  confidence  that  binds  us 


?<  r  wind, 

'>  ■  uiglit  ri'inaincth  now  of  all  he  own’d, 

^  !iic  g(H)d  name,  that  lingers  still 

licliind. 

\  K  til  the  ploughman,  whistling  to  his 

t-jain, 

.vd  |)tasant  haply  passing  by, 

’  r..:ik  he  held  in  righteous  men’s 

L'toem, 

'  tlms  the  honest  rustic  will  reply  : 

^•1  ul  the  greetings  of  well-cam’d  ac¬ 
claim, 

V\  'ii  graceful  care  the  race  of  life  he 

ran  ; 

landers  .soil'd,  nor  malice  gnaw’d 
his  name ; 

*  ‘  envy’s  self  allow’d  he  was  a  man 

"•  "  arm^  l)encvolent  heart,  and  liberal 

mind, 

.  ^  '  '-vly  chearful,  affable  to  all ; 
eniic  manners,  neighbourly  and  kind 
e-  iry  one  who  waited  on  his  call. 

" ' .  x  I . 


a’  thegither,  and  if  persisted  in,  will 
eventually  cause  every  link  o’  the 
socisd  chain  to  become  brittle,  and 
snap  like  a  wheen  pipe  stapples.” 

The  discourse  would  very  probab¬ 
ly  have  gone  on  at  this  rate  for  a 
couple  of  hours  longer,  more  or  less, 
had  not  the  ardour  that  animated 
every  individual  breast  filled  Ba- 
lachan  loaning  with  horsemen,  impa¬ 
tient  to  be  gone,  brandishing  their 
saplings,  and  calling  on  their  Chiefs, 
General  Dandison  and  Captains  Mor¬ 
rison  and  Scott,  to  come  forth ;  a 
call  that  certainly  would  have  been 
most  pointedly  attended  to,  had  not 
Mrs  Dinwoodie  briefly  interposed, 
and  induced  them  to  suspend  hosti¬ 
lities  a  little  longer.  “  1  beseech 
ye,  sirs,”  quo’  the  gudewife,  “  to  ab¬ 
stain  frae  violence,  until  we  ha’c. 
tried  the  effect  o’  peaceable  means. 
The  gudeman  ami  me  had  l)etter 


EPISTLE  TO  W.  W. 

Dear  ^V^LL,  1  have  sat  down  to  pen  you  a  letter, 

And  as  rhyme  will  go  oft’ so  much  smootner  and  better 
'Phan  dull  rumbling  prose,  1  have  set  about  stringing 
'Phe  few  thoughts  I  have,  to  go  dancing  and  singing; 

In  light  leaping  friskiness  skipping  about. 

As  the  rhymes  I  find  lead  them  to  twist  their  way  out ! 

1  could  dtrm  myself  now’,  to  think  flatPringly  on*t. 

Like  that  dear  merry  creature,  verse-loving  Leigh  Hunt, 

Sitting  dow’n  to  pen  stanzas  for  Moore  or  Lord  Byron, 

P'ull  of  fine-hearted  cheerfulness,  never  to  tire  on  ; — 

Hut,  alas  !  unlike  him,  while  I’m  seeking  a  rhyme. 

To  come  smilingly  in  w’ith  a  musical  chime. 

And  bring  out  my  bright  thoughts  w’ith  a  swell  to  the  ear. 
Full-sounding  and  fine,  like  a  symphony  clear, — 

1  find — hut  the  devil  knows  wherefore — mean  time, 

'Phat  the  thought  has  slint  out,  just  as  in  slips  the  rhyme ; 

And  ten  chances  to  one  that  the  tw’o  ever  meet 
In  a  stanza  at  once — 'tw’ould  be  too  great  a  treat ! 

Hut  take  them,  my  dear  boy  !  for  better  for  worse. 

And  when  sense  is  a-W’anting,  just  put  up  with  verse  ! 

» 

It  won’t  h>ok  too  flatt’ring,  I  hope,  now  to  tell  you, 

1’hat  with  all  your  fine  spirit  and  fancies,  so  w’ell  you 
Have  touch'd  on  my  heart,  my  dear  Will,  that,  God  bless  you, 
You’d  wonder  what  torture  'tis  to  me  to  miss  you  ! 

How  oft  1  look  round  when  I  hear  the  door  open, 

Half  expecting  to  see  your  queer  visage  come  pop  in  ; 

Ltwking  big  as  a  young  breeding  wench,  with  some  jest 
W  hich  might  pass  for  true  wit,  if  'twere  never  express'd ; 

And  when  in  swims,  instead,  that  sw’cet  model  of  Venus, 
W'hose  beauties  from  all  other  women  might  w’ean  us, 

Hringing  in  tea  or  supper  to  me,  a  lone*  elf, 

AVith  what  longing,  oft-times,  do  1  say  to  myself, 

“  (»ood  Gtxl !  what  I'd  give  now’,  to  have  him  come  in  so. 
Hitching  up  his  lank  shoulders,  and  pitching  his  chin  so. 

How  well  1  would  suffer  his  heats  and  his  spleens. 

His  tetchy  ill  tenux'rs,  his  twistings  and  grins. 

And  smooth  them  all  off  by  the  way  that  1  took  them. 

Till  even  himself  then  no  longer  could  brook  them  ! 

Hqw’  rd  WTithe  myself  into  a  laugh  at  his  W’it, 

Task  hardest  of  any  !  or  patiently  sit, 

1  ill  his  faults  should  all  fret  themselves  off  into  rest,  V 

Leaving  just  some  small  stings  of  regret  in  my  breast,  ^  ^ 
'I  o  give  the  rich  after-scene  ftavour  and  zest !"  ) 

f  !  at  such  times,  what  choice  feasts  of  nectar  were  ours  ? 
How  we  bask’d  amid  sunshine,  and  revcll’d  in  flow'rs ! 
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How  Shakespeare’s  deep  soul  was  all  pour’d  out  before  us, 

A  ml  Fletcher’s  rich  riots  of  luxury  ran  o’er  us  ! 

Ami  Spencer’s  still  bowers  rose  in  bliss  to  the  eye, 

>\’hi!e  a  far-Hoating  strain  swell’d  in  meloely  by, 

hajjping  all  in  Elysium  !  How  Milton’s  high  song, 

j/ike  tlie  grand  Ocean’s  voice,  when  the  loud  winds  are  strong, 

(  aine  rolling  abroad,  yet  oft  melted  away 
1 11  sweet  murmuring  tones,  like  the  summer  wave’s  play  I 
How  W'ordsworth  shed  out  from  his  soul’s  inner  shrine, 

A  new  light  upon  Nature,  pure — lovely — divine, — 

Twining  round  every  flower  that  looks  up  for  our  sight. 

Some  deep  dream  of  love — some  warm- though  ted  delight ; — 

Ami  gleaning  the  stray  gifts”  of  beauty  that  lye 
Scatter’d  wide  o’er  the  world,  for  the  soul’s  purer  eye 
I’uur’d  them  back  on  our  hearts,  in  a  dee])-flowing  tone 
( such  rapturous  beauty,  as  made  them  his  own  ! 

Then  how  Coleridge,  sage,  poet,  and  orator  too, 

\\  ild  weaver  of  visions,  soul-startling  and  new, 

W  ould  strike  from  his  mystic  harp  sounds  of  strange  wonder, 

Tliat  sliake  the  deep  soul  like  the  low  muttering  thunder, 

.\ml,  in  their  wild  swellings  of  melody,  seem 

l.ikc  a  voice  from  the  dim  realm  of  Phantom  and  Dream! 

Vet  sweet  and  high  thoughts,  too,  would  blend  in  the  song, 

.\nd  swim  on  the  wdngs  of  proud  Music  along; 

And  deep  tones  of  love,  through  the  fine-rolling  numbers, 

Hreatlie  sweetly  and  purely  as  Infancy’s  slumbers  ! 
idoyd’s  sickly  night-mares  we’d  no  time  to  spare  for. 

And  monkish  Bob  Southey  we  none  of  us  care  for  ; 
lUit  leaving  all  such  for  a  truer  humanity, 

I ’lire  and  unhaunted  by  sick  dreams  or  vanity. 

How  we’d  turn  us  to  Nature’s  own  nursling,  John  Keats  ! 

Ami  revel  deep,  deep  on  his  nectarous  sweets; 

I  linking  in  the  >varm  beauty,  the  tremulous  graces, 

I’he  rich  lights,  and  sweet  odours,  and  glow  of  bright  faces. 
Sky-tinted,  whose  magical  influence  blended, 

1‘onrs  on  earth  the  full  bliss  of  the  Heaven  he’s  ascended  ! 
ilow  we’d  bask  in  that  luscious,  yet  delicate  dream 
<  >f  sweet  Madeline,  steep’d  in  the  beautiful  gleam 
( the  blessed  moonlight,  while  her  lover  stood  by  ! 

'  •r  list  the  long-breathing  and  odorous  sigh. 

Inch  swells  from  the  kind  poet’s  heart  as  he’s  weeping, 
deep- though  ted  grief,  o’er  fair  Isabel,  keeping 
llyr  sweet  Basil  wet  with  her  tears  ! — then  how  long 
U  ould  we  brood  o’er  tliat  lovely  and  tender  night-song, 

Inch  pours  such  a  warm  gusn  of  sorrow,  touch’d  finely 

II  iih  all  that  makes  human  grief  soften  divinely, 

I  nto  a  still  heart- wrapping  beauty  of  feeling, 

In  1  turns  into  balm  all  tne  woe  it  is  stealing  ; 

II  here  the  notes  come  all  panting  and  trembling  in  gushes, 

Ind  blend  with  each  other  like  beautiful  flushes 

‘  h  rich  golden  light,  on  a  sweet  eve  of  autumn, 

'1  hen  the  quivering  heads  of  the  bright  flowers  have  caught  em. 


How  oft,  when  the  long  summer  evenings  come  on, 

And  the  low  panting  breeze,  writh  a  sweet-swelling  tone, 
•  reeps  windingly  round  me,  scarce  ruffling  my  curls, 
^>’d  lawns  o’er  my  cheek,  like  that  check  of  nay  girl’s  ! 

11  hen  the  green  leaves  are  stirr’d  with  mysterious  tones, 
^  h  it  come  swimming  and  fainting,  in  tremulous  moans. 
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With  a  half-dreary  melody  roaming  around^  * 

And  sighing  away  ere  they  pass  into  sound ; 

When  the  wide  Ay,  in  stillness  and  depth  of  repose, 

Touch’d  with  warm-breathing  hues,  like  a  maiden's  cheek  glows, 

In  rich  slumber,  spell-bound  by  a  vision  of  love, 

'rhat  steals  down  o’er  her  heart  from  the  palm-bowers  above ; 

AV'hen  the  languid  perlumes  of  the  wall-flow'rs  and  roses 
Swell  soft  to  my  sense,  and  the  murmuring  closes 
Of  the  far  peasant’s  song,  like  a  voice  from  some  isle 
( >f  Arcadian  loveliness,  stecn  the  warm  smile 
That  has  risen  o’er  my  cheek  in  a  heart-longing  tear, — 

How  oft  do  I  whisper,  Oh  !  would  he  were  here  !*' 

And  then,  in  these  glorious  mornings,  dear  Will, 

How  I  long  for  you  back,  to  walk  out  with  me  still ! 
l\'hcn  Milton’s  own  sky  swells  in  majesty  o’er  me,  , 

And  AVordsworth’s  sweet  daisy  is  glinting  before  me. 

And  ( lhaucer’s  own  sunshine  is  sparkling  about. 

And  Hunt’s  tender  heart’s  ease  looks  gleaminghf  out, — 

(Like  the  love-breathing  eye  of  a  girl  that  you  know, 

M’hen  iny  beating  cheek  sleeps  on  her  bosom  of  snow  !) 

M’hcn  C'oleridge’s  myrtle  springs  light  from  its  stalk. 

And  all  other  fine  flowxrs  are  brightening  ray  walk, 

W  hich  the  i)oets  have  sung  to  their  merry  heart-dances. 

And  tipp’d  with  new  tints  from  their  delicate  fancies, — 

When  Keats’s  dear  spirit^  immortally  fair. 

In  a  flush  of  warm  beauty  floats  by  on  the  air. 

Waving  sighs  of  delicious  love  from  his  wings. 

And  pouring  all  Heaven  in  the  song  that  he  sings ; 

Breathing  dew  on  the  roses  and  neetarous  balm. 

And  stirring  with  low  tones  of  beauty  the  nalm. 

That  trembles  and  heaves  to  the  deep-thrilling  sighs. 

And  waves  its  broad  leaves  o'er  the  sounds  as  they  rise ; 

And  when  o’er  me  the  morning  lark  revels  in  song, 

And  swims  on  the  proud  breeze  that  sways  him  along. 

His  quivering  wings  bath’d  in  the  sparkling  sun-light. 

And  trembling  all  o’er  with  a  flush  of  delignt ; — 

Then  conciuering  each  check  by  the  warm  pulse  of  love. 

Swells  up  like  a  thought  to  the  blue  Heaven  above  ! 

Oh  (iod  !  could  1  breathe  in  my  verse  but  one  note 
t  )f  the  warm  gushing  sw’eetness  that  streams  from  that  throat ! 

( 'ould  1  catch  but  one  tone  of  such  eloquent  love 
As  stirs  the  pure  heart  of  that  sky-lark  above,  '  ^ 

And  is  pour’d  o’er  the  wide  list’ning  air  that  all  glows 
1  n  a  deep  hushing  trance  of  low-breathing  repose. 

And  thrill’d  with  fond  stirrings  of  love  by  the  measure. 

In  murmuring  and  trembling,  and  blushing  with  pleasure! 

Ah  !  then  I  might  sing,  and  my  song  might  call  forth 
'Pile  warm  pulses  of  gooil  that  lie  stifled  in  earth  !j 
Might  wake  the  high  thought  that  now  slumbers,  and  fill 
^^'ith  the  deep  stream  of  love  hearts  all  torpid  and  chill ! 

But  you  know  these  high  fancies  arc  out  of  ray  way. 

Ami  my  sluggish  soul  lyes  so  betlaub’d  in  its  clay, 

’I'hat  would  old  Hr  Slop  take  the  trouble  to  try, 

He  could  mount  on  his  Fancy’s  wrings  higher  than  1 ! 

There  are  others  (thank  Cio<l  for’t !)  whose  proud  swelling  thoi^ht 

On  the  fine  wings  of  Fancy  can  mount  up  and  float 

In  the  pure  fiehls  of  ether,  afar  from  the  mud 

*  'f  this  dim  <lirty  world  ;  and  who  pour  forth  a  flood 

( b  such  K'auiiful  dreamings,  as  may  kindle  and  cheer 

l^vrii  the  chill  dusty  souls  that  arc  toiling  on  here  ! 
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{ Mit‘  bOotliLT  and  softener,  too.  Heaven  has  olaced 
lU  our  siiles  on  the  earth,  like  a  Hower  in  the  waste, 
riuit  sheds  its  still  odours,  and  sweetens  tlie  gale, 
riuit  breathes  o'er  the  dim  brow  all  nigged  and  pale. 
Smoothing  off  every  wrinkle  that  care  has  plow'd  o'er. 
And  breathing  the  wann  hue  of  health  there  once  more 
Ah  !  when  Nature  has  touch'd  with  her  spirit  the  faccj 
Ami  moulded  each  movement  to  frankness  and  grace. 
Ami  nested  her  brood  of  kind  thoughts  in  the  breast, 

W  hat  a  creature  is  woman  ! — how  blessing  and  blest ! 

W  hat  a  halo  of  love  o'er  her  image  is  cast, 

I'liat  plays  round  the  present,  and  brightens  the  past ! 
Ifovv  she  tempers  man's  turbulent  spirit  to  bear, 

\nd  makes  the  home  heaven  which  is  given  to  W  care 

!lut  you  sec  I  am  nibbling  at  subjects  too  high, 

So,  to  check  it  at  once,  I  must  bid  you  gootl-bye. 


Tni  Ki;  is  no  peculiarity  which  so  sure,  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage 
iiuu  li  distinguishes  modem  litcra-  — ^from  the  humorous  to  the  pathe*- 
iiiri',  as  the  minute  and  faithful  pic-  tic — from  the  ludicrous  to  the  su- 
airis  which  it  gives  of  human  nature  blirae  ;  or  he  may  alternate  and  in- 
.iiid  of  society,  in  every  conceivable  termingle,  in  one  scene,  characters 
Miuatiun,  and  in  all  their  endless  va-  and  incidents  possessing  all  these  dif- 
I  it  lies.  Perhaps  novel- writing  may  ferent  qualities,  and  his  readers  will 
(!aim  a  large  share  of  credit  for  the  be  only  the  more  delighted  and  asto-» 
trtiiig  aiul  steady  light  which  has  nished  at  the  splendid  melo-drama 
Ikui  tluis  thrown  on  the  most  obscure  which  he  thus  makes  to  pass  before 
loiiditions  of  life,  and  on  the  most  them.  One  would  almost  think  that 
'>•  (Ti  t  workings  of  the  human  cha-  this  mode  of  writing  had  been  in- 
ru  tci.  Novel-writers  may  be  consi*  vented  for  the  very  purpose  of  escap- 
d  r<  d  as  the  light-troops,  which  pe-  ing  from  all  restraints,  except  those 
iH  tratc  those  intricate  thickets  and  which  the  unsophisticated  feelings  of 
dt  tills  that  could  not  be  approached  human  nature  might  imjiose  u^n 
l)y  111  avicr  and  more  regular  forces :  human  genius,  and  of  proving  that 
ov  tluir  mode  of  surveying  human  mankind  could  not  fail  to  be  inter- 
iiJturc  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  ested,  even  in  defiance  of  artificial 
tiH)t-|iassengcr,  in  a  beautiful  coun-  rules,  by  talents  that  could  pursue 
^ry,  who  wanders  at  his  ease  through  and  depict  human  character,  with 
it>  rlosest  recesses,  and  discovers  ma-  unconquered  versatility,  in  its  most 
ny  iifw  views  of  nature,  and  many  evanescent  features,  and  its  quickest 
inii  xplored  beauties,  which  are  un-  fluctuations.  Many  great  writers 
I'Hnwn  and  inaccessible  to  the  tra-  have  verified  separate  parts  of  this 
'tlliT  who  never  leaves  his  gilded  description ;  hut  there  is  only  one 
Huiriot.  The  novel-writer  presents  who  has  appropriated  the  whole,  byr 
I'uiuaii  nature  in  undress.  He  takes  embracing,  writhin  the  grasp  of  his 
'll  r  liy  surprise,  in  her  most  enga-  mighty  and  versatile  genius,  the  wide 
he  c'ause  unstudied,attitudes  and  range  of  nature  and  imagination.  He 
'  !■  ■''sions.  He  is  not  hampered  by  is  the  confessor  of  past  ages,  who  re- 

•111}  ariiHcial  rules,  as  to  poetic  dig-  veals  to  us,  with  pardonable  treach- 
'ii’y*  in  subject  or  language.  His  ery,  their  secret  feelings,  sins,  and 
ii^  iviiii  is,  “  TV//  humanum  a  me  cdi»  frailties  j  and  has  woven  them  into 
ptito.’*  Whatever  lies  within  many  a  tissue  of  anecdote  and  adven- 
‘  i"  I'ompass  of  human  nature  or  pro-  turc,  that  throws  far  more  light  on 
“lity,  and  is  calculated  to  find  its  the  interior  mechanism,  and  truepro- 
to  tile  human  heart,  is  fairly  gress  of  former  times,  than  diose  ab- 
"■'•iin  the  reach  of  his  exertions,  stracts  of  public  events,  and  sjden- 
*  luay  cliange  the  scene,  at  plea-  did  achievements,  or  crimes,  which 
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alone  the  dignity  of  the  historian 
permits  him  to  detail. 

Novel-writing,  inJeix*ndently  of 
its  own  peculiar  fascinations,  has 
contributed  greatly  to  increase  the 
materials  for  t)oetry  ;  and  has  given 
it  intinitely  more  variety  and  cttect, 
by  widening  the  range  of  those  hu¬ 
man  characters  which  it  professed  to 
represent,  as  well  as  of  those  persons 
to  whom  it  is  addressed.  It  has  dis¬ 
closed  to  us  those  hidden  sources  of 
interest  and  attraction,  which  exist 
more  or  less  in  the  lowliest  indivi¬ 
duals,  and  the  most  obscure  condi¬ 
tions,  whenever  human  interests  are 
at  stake,  and  human  passions,  or  hu¬ 
man  energy,  are  called  forili.  The 
freedom  of  the  novelist  from  all 
trammels,  has  given  him  boldness  to 
achieve  unexpected  discoveries,  as  to 
the  almost  boundless  variety  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  interest  arising  from  the  deli¬ 
neation  of  human  nature,  in  all  its 
different  aspects  ;  and  he  is  led  to 
draw  his  portraits  fresh  from  nature, 
with  the  Kiime  air  of  bold  and  grace¬ 
ful  negligence  in  w’hich  he  observed 
the  originals.  From  this  source, 
l>oetry  also  Inwrows  a  more  natural 
tone,  and  imbibes  a  spirit  of  greater 
vigour  and  variety.  'I'liose  coiiven- 
tiiuial  rules,  which  had  limited  its 
efforts  to  a  certain  class  of  characters, 
and  prescribed  to  it  a  monotonous 
sUUeliness  of  style,  from  which  it 
was  accounted  bad  taste  to  deviate, 
have  been  gradually  disregardenl ; 
and  it  now  professes  (though  under 
far  greater  restraint)  to  delineate, 
like  novel-writing,  every  scene  in  na¬ 
ture,  every  feeling  of  the  human 
heart,  and  every  variety  of  human 
character,  which  can  excite  interest. 
Not  only  great  events  and  striking 
adventures,  hut  the  quiet  and  iin- 
vurial  scenes  of  private  or  domestic 
life, — the  visions  of  philosophical  re¬ 
tirement, — the  feelings,  habits,  and 
pursuits  of  the  humblest  society, — in 
short,  every  class  and  condition  of 
litc,  have  thus  iK'come  the  sources  of 
jHH*tical  inU'rest.  For  it  is  no  para¬ 
dox  to  assert,  that  there  is  foixl  for 
iKKlry  in  ihe  humblest  bosom  where* 
human  {lassions  dwell ;  wdierever 
there  is  a  s|urk  of  amiable  or  ho¬ 
nourable  feeling,  that  feeling  can 
kindle  the  sympathy  of  others  ;  and 
I  it  is  the  jKK'i  s  task  to  adapt  it  for 
this  piir|H>se.  It  is  the  triumph  of 


his  art,  to  extract  the  genuine  ore  uf 
fancy  and  feeling,  from  the  dross  of 
low  and  sordid  passions  with  which 
it  may  be  encrusted  in  actual  life ; 
and  the  more  extensively  he  can 
practise  tliis  art,  in  every  departihent 
of  human  character,  the  more  ubun-  | 
dant  vrill  be  the  store  of  materials  I 
that  he  accumulates,  and  the  more 
universal  and  permanent  will  be  the 
syinpatliy  that  he  excites  among  dif. 
ferent  classes  of  society,  by  the  adap¬ 
tation  of  his  efforts  to  their  various 
feelings  and  conceptions.  In  thui 
attempting  to  widen  the  dominions 
of  poetry,  many  extravagances  have 
been  committed,  and  many  subjects 
and  characters  introduced,  totally  un¬ 
susceptible  of  poetical  interest. .  Hut 
the  general  result  has  been,  to  in¬ 
crease,  ill  an  incalculable  degree, 
the  resources  of  the  poet,  and  to 
bestow  upon  poetry  a  vigour,  va¬ 
riety,  and  extent,  wnich  have  scarce¬ 
ly  any  perceivable  limit,  amidst  the 
diversity  of  human  events,  and  the 
endless  fluctuation  of  human  pas¬ 
sions. 

These  united  results  of  novel - 
writing  and  poetry  have  given  to 
one  quality,  wdiich  is  the  life  and 
soul  of  both — viz.  poetical  pathos— a 
much  more  natural,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  more  durable  sort  of  interest,  than 
it  formerly  possessed.  By  the  causes 
which  have  been  now  mentioned,  the 
sjdiore  of  human  sympathy  is  diver¬ 
sified  and  enlarged.  A  medium  has 
thus  been  contrived,  through  which 
the  different  classes  of  society  become 
mutually  familiarized  with  each 
other's  characters,  habits,  and  pur 
suits.  There  is  a  much  greater  ston’ 
also,  and  a  greater  variety  of  poetical 
character  than  before,  through  tin 
introduction  into  poetry  of  charat 
ters  drawn  from  the  middling  and 
lower  classes  of  society.  Their  lives 
probably  furnish  more  incidents  than 
those  of  the  higher  classes,  ^ause 
they  arc  liable  to  greater  vicissitudes ; 
their  characters  are  more  markctl, 
being  brought  out  in  greater  vigour 
and  diversity,  by  the  over-ruling, 
an<l  frequently  various  circumstances 
of  their  condition,  than  those  whose 
situation  is  more  uniform,  and  less 
exposed  to  tlie  operation  of  chance ; 
they  are  not  so  much  fomicil,  as 
those  who  are  in  a  higher  class,  after 
one  artificial  model ;  and,  as  *heir 


kvlin and  passions  are  more  ener-  novelist  and  the  jioet.  (  rabbe,  the 
diaii  those  of  the  higher  classes,  statistical  poet  of  humble  life,  intro- 
till-  expression  of  them  is  more  duces,  perhaps,  into  his  Dutch  paint- 
unrc strained  and  impetuous.  It  is  ings  of  village-character,  too  much 
,asv,  tlierefore,  to  conceive,  what  minuteness  of  detail,  and  too  many 
has  been  fully  proved  by  experience,  incidents  and  traits  of  character,  that 
ili.it  the.Ne  classes  furnish  the  best  are  tedious,  becaMse  they  have  little 
materials  for  poetical  or  dramatic  ef-  meaning  or  interest ;  but  his  pathos, 
tu  t.  and  the  richest  store  of  original  when  he  is  pathetic,  goes  directly  to 
iharactcr.  There  is  something,  too',  the  heart,  from  its  simplicity;  and 
hiuh  new  and  uncommon  to  the  the  very  details  which  he  connects 
liiiilu  r  classes,  in  the  “  annals  of  the  with  it,  give  it  as  permanent  a  place 
|Mor,"  and  in  the  simple  feelings  that  in  our  memory  like  something  real 
liu'v  call  forth,  which  render  the  pa-  which  we  have  witnessed.  The  ma- 
thos  connected  with  their  failings  gical  art  of  Goldsmith  and  Campbell, 
an  !  misfortunes  more  touching  than  without  violating  the  probabilities  of 
in  characters  drawn  from  higher  life,  humble  and  domestic  life,  adorns 
I:  may,  likewise,  be  observed,  that,  their  most  obscure  and  their  loveliest 
by  .1  in  e  communication,  and  liberal  scenes  with  beautiful  colours  of  vir- 
sym];;ithy  with  the  feelings  and  cha-  tue  and  enthusiasm,  which  we  can- 
r.u  '.i  r>  of  all  the  different  classes  in  not  bear  to  think  delusive,  and  jioints 
MH  ii  ty,  the  characters  of  the  higher  out  to  us  the  enchantments  of  which 
t ’.os  *s  tiicniselvcs  become  bolder  and  even  the  ordinary  course  of  life  is 
11.  >1 oriijiiuil.  1  n  this  country,  where  susceptible,  and  which  we  would  fain 
tilt  rc  is  a  free  interchange  of  senti-  persuade  ourselves,  from  their  seduc- 
nuMt.  ill  real  life,  between  the  dif-  live  descriptions,  that  it  had  some- 
Iti'  lit  ranks  of  the  community,  and  times  realized.  The  Lake  School  of 
a  th  roll ;:h  familiarity  witli  each  Poets,  in  spite  of  all  that  childish- 
oOi!  r’s  cliaracters,  derived  from  ac-  ness,  and  that  perverse  attachment 
t’ct!  txjicrience,  as  w’ell  as  from  de-  to  mean  or  trivial  objects,  which  of- 
s  rmtion.  the  higher  orders  have  ac-  ten  make  them  ridiculous,  when  they 
'I  chiefly  by  that  means,  a  cha-  intend  to  be  pathetic,  have  unques- 

I  Mi  r  much  more  manly  and  unso-  tionably  given  a  poetical  interest, 

I'liN  iiMtcil,  than  in  those  countries  that  was  never  felt  before,  to  simple, 
"li  i  t  they  form  a  class  separate  from  and  even  infantine  affections — to  the 
til-  and  impose  on  each  other,  feelings  of  the  humblest  characters — 

111  tii  ]»ri)grcss  of  false  refinement,  a  or  to  emotions  springing  up  amidst 
I’l  l.inl  of  character  and  manners,  retirement,  without  incident  or  dra- 
'  ;  illy  remote  from  nature  and  from  matic  interest  to  recommend  them  ; 

I I  im’iir  feelings.  The  free  selection,  and  this  great  triumph  they  have 
‘  1  lore,  of  characters  for  poetry  achieved,  either  by  reporting  such 

1  lU'veUv.riting,  from  all  the  diffe-  incidents  and  feelings  with  the  most 
‘  lit  classisof  society,  not  only  in-  severe  simplicity,  as  they  took  place 
r  the  actual  store  of  characters,  in  nature,  or  by  throwing  around 
I'lt*  ri iider.s  tliose  characters  in  higli-  them  the  splendid  illusions  of  fancy, 
»>  liii ,  wliich  had  been  always  con-  so  that  they  appear  to  be  connected 
’  ll  as  legitimate  subjects  of  de-  with  a  race  of  beings  not  of  this 
itii'ii,  more  available  for  the  pur-  world*.  But  natural  pathos  ha? 

description  and  effect  than  probablyreacbedstillgreaterperfw- 
■  I  vvr  were  before.  In  this  way,  *  ’  ’  ’  ^  “ 

•  "tores  of  poetical  pathos  become 
“  r  imd  more  diversified  ;  and  po- 
!  -ay.ng  a  wider  range  than  they 
h  gQ  jnuch  tempted 

'•  *  way  to  refinement  and  extra- 
'  11.  -•  ot  feeling,  but  borrow  large- 

•  ’  lit  the  ])athos  of  nature,  in  what- 
”  1  haracter  or  condition  of  life  it 
;';'npar.  Accordingly,  xve  sec 
‘  J  ‘  ‘  luimblc  ranks  of  life  often 
til  '  most  pathetic  scenes  totlie 
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a  representation  of  nature.  Ills  style 
is  susceptible  of  the  utmost  sublimi¬ 
ty  and  pathos ;  but  he  is  also  free  to 
descend,  witliout  any  breach  of  pro¬ 
priety,  to  the  utmost  simplicity  and 
])lainne88.  The  style  of  poetry,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  elevated,  by  cus¬ 
tom,  above  that  of  prose.  The  best 
poetry,  certainly,  is  that  which  car¬ 
ries  away  our  attention  entirely  from 
the  style,  by  force  of  thought  or  feel¬ 
ing,  and  splendour  of  fancy.  But 
such  an  object  cannot  be  obtained  by 
neglecting  the  style.  On  the  contra¬ 
ry,  our  attention  is  forcibly  recalled 
to  the  style,  by  this  very  neglect ; 
and  no  other  excellencies  can  atone 
for  the  want  of  that  dignity  and  ele¬ 
gance,  w'ithout  which  there  can  be 
no  poetry.  The  poet  is  therefore 
restrained  from  indulging  in  that  fa¬ 
miliarity  of  phrase  or  allusion,  by 
which  the  novel-writer  is  often  en¬ 
abled  to  give  his  portraits  a  greater 
air  of  life  and  reality.  He  may  ap¬ 
proximate  very  nearly  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  feelings  of  actual  life,  but 
he  cannot  transcribe  them,  as  the  no¬ 
velist  often  does,  without  alteration 
or  embellishment.  There  is  a  limit, 
not  very  easily  dehned,  though  suf¬ 
ficiently  clear  in  practice,  beyond 
which  he  cannot  pass,  consistently 
with  poetical  effect.  But  the  novel¬ 
ist  is  liable  to  no  restraint,  except¬ 
ing  this, — that  the  characters  and 
scenes  which  he  describes  shall  be 
fitted  to  excite  human  sympathy; 
and  therefore  he  is  unite  at  liberty  to 
be  dignified  or  familiar,  to  captivate 
his  reader  by  splendour  of  fancy  and 
eloquence,  or  touch  him  by  pathetic 
simplicity  ;  to  choose  his  characters 
from  the  humblest  station,  and  clothe 
them  in  all  their  natural  loveliness, 
providwl  they  are  better  fitted,  by 
that  means,  to  touch  the  feelings. 

hat,  accordingly,  can  Ik*  more  af¬ 
fecting,  than  those  scenes  in  which 
the  (ircat  Novelist  throws  aside  all 
the  disguise  of  adventitious  rank  and 
splendour,  that  he  may  ex|X)se  to  our 
view  the  unrestrained  workings  of 
nature, — the  ungovernable  passion  of 
grief,  for  instance,  as  display e<l  in  the 
fisherman’s  cottage,  (in  the  Antiqua¬ 
ry,)  ujKm  the  death  of  his  son, — the 
pure  sisterly  affection  and  uncon¬ 
scious  heroism  of  Joanie  Deans, — or 
the  feart'ul  jwitlios  with  which  Meg 
I  Merrilies  denounces  tlie  fate  of  KU 


langowan  >  dn  these,  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  other  instances,  the  pathos  is 
rendered  more  intense,  by  the  plain¬ 
ness  of  langi^e,  and  familiarity  of 
allusion,  which  place  the  character 
or  scene  before  our  eyes,  and  give  it 
at  once  a  local  habitation  in  our  bo. 
soms.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought 
national  to  remark,  that  the  Scottish 
peasantry  are  pectdiarly  adapto<l  to 
awaken  this  kind  of  interest,  by  the 
circumstance  of  being  better  edu¬ 
cated,  and  consequendy  not  so  iiu*-  ^ 
chanical  in  their  habits,  but,  on  the  ! 
contrary,  more  reflective  and  iniagi-  : 
native  than  the  peasantry  of  most 
other  nations ;  a  disposition  of  miiid 
that  is  not  a  litde  heightened  by  the 
deep  and  enduring  influence  of  a 
)ure  and  simple  religion,  which  has 
ong  given  dignity  to  dieir  charac¬ 
ter,  and  purity,  as  well  as  strcngtli, 
to  their  anections.  But  however  this 
may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  i 
novel- writing  is  suscepdble  of  inucli  ; 
greater  pathos,  from  the  facility  and 
freedom  with  which  it  can  delineate 
this  kind  of  characters;  and  that 
poetry,  also,  has  greaUy  augmentnl 
both  die  extent  and  the  efficacy  of 
its  resources,  in  propordon  as  it  has 
been  able  to  approximate  to  the  same 
style  of  delincadon. 

We  have  liitherto  considered  cliief- 
ly,  that  species  of  the  pathedc  which  | 
acUieres  pretty  closely  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  nature,  and  presents  its  scenes 
and  characters  as  nearly  as  possible, 
with  the  same  accompaniments  that 
they  might  be  suppos^  to  exhibit  in 
actual  fife.  This  is  certainly  tlu* 
most  eflbctual  means  of  touching  the  I 
heart.  But  very  difierent  modes  ol  j 
producing  this  effect  (and  some  cl 
them  displaying  great  genius)  have  j 
been  adopted.  In  the  first  place,  wc  j 
may  notice  what  may  perhaps  be  j 
called  the  Sendmental  style  of  i 
ings.  The  professed  object  ol  this  ! 
species  of  wridng,  is  to  toucii  tin*  j 
softer  feelings,  and,  with  this  view,  ^ 
it  indulges  chiefly  in  tender  scenes 
and  meldng  descripdons.  The  au-  ; 
thot-  does  not  profess  to  exclude  mi-  ; 
sery  from  his  uescripdons,  for  with¬ 
out  that  there  could  be  no  pathos ; 
but  he  carefully  avoids  all  th^  de¬ 
tails  which  might  render  it  disgust¬ 
ing,  and  introduces  only  so  much  of 
it  as  is  necessary  to  complete  an  af¬ 
fecting  picture  of  elegant  distre?;^ 
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I '.lit  ilu'  u  ocs  on  which  he  loves  most 
:  i\i>aiiatt‘,  arc  those  of  the  heart ; 

•or  it  in  sympathizing  with  these 
th  II  u  i' may ’indulge  the  luxury  of 
;  ::rul.  in  its  unalloy^  purity.  His 
l~i TO.  s  arc,  therefore,  often  craz'd 
with  care,  or  cross'd  in  hopeless 

-  l.ui.  ’  and  Ids  heroines  beautiful 

-  aii-ilic  creatures,  with  no  other 
t.uih  tlian  excess  of  feeling,  which  is 
ij.:  10  (iwrdow  in  favour  of  some 

;  I  a;,  creamre  equally  delightful,  of 
.  !h  111  an  old  uncle  or  sober  husband 
i>  uiir.asonahly  jealous.  Hinc  ill(rt 
;  .1  '  r.  'I'hc  feelings  of  the  un- 
'  f  iMri.iu'  pair,  who,  of  course,  arc 
'  mainourcd  of  virtue,  in  the 

el’  eacli  other,  (“  for  even 
*  III  ii  i  ii lings  lean  to  virtue's  side,") 

^  >  .i.’.y  -et  tlio  better  of  their  reason 

.1  1  1  .  orse  ;  discovery,  poisoning, 
r  '  ’c,  soon  close  the  scene ;  while 

c  .  lovers  breathe' out  to  the 
i.«.  ».  iluir  former  tenderness,  and 
^  1!  '  '  onr  whole  regret  and  admira- 
j  ;  li  is  almost  needless  to  say, 
i  I :  ny  works  of  this  class  differ 

I  I  \  ;  Iv  i’rom  the  sketch  now  gi- 

■  til  in  their  leading  features 

I  >  heir  details,  although  all  of 
i  :  n.  idc  with  it  in  this  respect, 

;  ’  ;  delight  to  keep  the  sluices 

i  .'frt  constantly  open,  and  ra- 

[  ■  <1  ‘  to  luxuriate  amidst  per¬ 

il  '1  row,  than  to  represent  the 
:  '  it  really  is,  with  its  capri- 
•1  nations  of  grief  and  joy, 
i:  that  truly  dramatic  mix- 
I  end  and  evil,  which  forms 
lul-work  of  most  of  its  ac- 
acters.  No  one  who  has 
■  admirable  works  of  this 
^  hich  have  been  written  both 

■  "V  n  language,  and  more  espe- 

I  'rcncli,  can  doubt  that  it  is 
!  '.\  riling  susceptible  of  great 

nd  eloquence.  But,  as  the 
luxuries  are  apt  to  pall  soon- 
I  the  taste,  so  perpetual  ap- 

I  *  the  softer  feelings  become 

I  "U'l’otonous  and  tiresome.  It 
i  t  ii‘‘  existence  of  a  manlier  and 

I  t.onal  taste,  that  this  style  of 

■'t]ipcars  to  have  fallen  lately 
j  pute,  and  that  men  prefer 

nr  and  variety  derived  from 
I'  imitation  of  nature.  This 
t.tal  style  of  writing  may  pro- 
i.avc  a  pernicious  effect,  some- 
’  pon  very  young  people,  by  fur- 
-  arms  to  the  imagination  and 


the  passions,  when  they  are  almost 
ready  of  themselves  to  overpower 
reason ;  and  the  tendency  of  such 
writings,  even  to  nourish  benevo¬ 
lence,  is  rather  doubtful,  since  the 
habit  of  sympathy  with  the  scenes  of 
elegant  distress  described  in  them, 
serve  rather  to  create  a  disgust  for  the 
coarse  and  vulgar  appendages  of  real 
misery.  But  this  tendency  to  per¬ 
vert  the  imagination  or  the  feelings 
is  chargeable  only  against  such  \frcrKs 
when  taken  by  themselves :  it  is  ea¬ 
sily  modified  or  corrected,  by  a  ra¬ 
tional  and  judicious  education,  and, 
under  this  correction,  such  ivorks 
may  be  of  eminent  use  in  refining 
the  taste  and  softening  the  heart. 

There  is  another  kind  of  the  pa¬ 
thetic  which  has  been  attempted  in 
some  instances  with  considerable  suc¬ 
cess,  viz.  that  which,  instead  of  pre¬ 
senting  a  full  picture,  gives  only  a 
few  significant  traits  of  character  or 
feeling,  leaving  it  to  our  imagina¬ 
tion  to  fill  up  the  rest.  The  Man  of 
Feeling,  Sterne's  Sentimental  Jour¬ 
ney,  and  many  passages  in  Sterne's 
other  works,  must  at  once  occur  to 
every  one  as  examples  of  this  species 
of  writing.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  oc¬ 
casionally  successful,  as  it  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  a  single  circumstance,  sta¬ 
ted  by  itself,  awakens  a  more  nume¬ 
rous  train  of  kindred  associations  and 
feelings,  than  if  it  had  been  encum¬ 
bered  with  an  elaborate  description. 
But  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be 
successful  as  an  habitual  style  of  writ¬ 
ing.  The  ordinary  course  of  events 
and  characters  is  made  up  of  many 
details,  and  the  author  who  wishes  to 
draw  a  picture  agreeable  to  nature, 
must  embody  a  number  of  these  de¬ 
tails,  although  not' to  such  an  extent 
as  may  distract  or  weary  the  reader. 
Neither  human  events,  nor  human 
feelings,  are  often  wound  up  to  such 
a  pitch,  as  that  they  can  be  hit  off 
by  one  stroke  of  the  pencil,  or  sum¬ 
med  up  in  a  single  word ;  and, 
therefore,  if  an  author  indulges  ha¬ 
bitually  in  this  style  of  delineation, 
he  goes  out  of  nature,  and  forces  his 
style  into  an  artificial  emphasis ;  con¬ 
trives  unnatural  situations,  with  the 
view  of  creating  an  opportunity  for 
his  favourite  art  of  delineating  objects 
by  a  single  trait;  and  at  last,  wearies 
and  disgusts  the  reader,  by  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  laboured  attempts  at  this 
T  t 
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kind  of  energy,  which,  as  they  are  they  had  sufiered.  Linked  with  ilie 
inapplicable  to  the  ordinary  course  of  fortunes  of  such  a  misanthropic  lie- 
events  or  characters,  must  be  fre-  ro,  the  object,  and  generally  the  vic- 
quently  abortive.  tim  of  his  passion,  is  some  fonn  of 

But  there  is  a  school  of  pathos  and  more  than  human  beauty,  and  more 
energy,  which  has  been  lately  much  than  feminine  tenderness  ;  whose 
more  celebrated  than  any  of  these,  mild  and  unresisting  submission  to 
from  the  splendid  genius  with  which  suffering  forms  a  strong  relief  to  his 
it  is  adorned,  viz.  that  which  pro-  dark  ferocity,  and  who  yet  sheds  a  ray 
fesses  to  represent  ungovernable  pas-  of  human  feeling  over  the  gloom  of 
sion,  revelling  amidst  the  pleasures  his  character,  by  showing,  that  he  who 
of  life,  without  restraint  from  pru-  had  lost  all  sympathy  for  others,  had 
dence  or  principle,  and  adopting  at  concentrated  all  his  affections  in  her. 
last,  from  satiety  and  disappointment,  Theprototypes  of  such  characters,  and 
the  maxim  tliat  “  all  is  vanity  sa-  the  occasions  for  displaying  them, 
tirizing  alternately  with  the  bitter-  are  happily  not  to  be  found  in  llri- 
ness  of  a  cynic,  and  the  levity  of  a  tish  society ;  they  must  be  sought 
libertine,  those  habits  of  social  and  for  in  those  half-barbarous  countries, 
domestic  life,  which  cannot  be  enjoyed  where  mankind  are  divided  into  ty 
without  the  cultivation  of  serene  and  rants  and  slaves,  tormentors  and  vie 
contented  feelings,  with  which  such  tims, — where  one  class  of  societ 
violent  passion  is  inconsistent ;  and  makes  another  the  unresisting  suf 
expressing  an  unconquerable  aver-  ferers  of  their  passion  and  cruelty 
sion  for  the  world,  and  for  all  human  These  subjects  afford  scope  for  some 
pursuits,  founded  on  a  brief  and  su-  striking  delineations,  and  abound  in 
|H*rficial  experience,  which,  being  tragicalresults;  but  they  want  varic- 
spent  in  the  nasty  pursuits  of  passion,  ty.  The  violent  passions  do  not  ad< 
without  any  serious  attempt  to  culti¬ 
vate  friendship  or  sympathy,  has  ne¬ 
cessarily  ended  in  spleen  and  mortifi¬ 
cation.  Such  a  character  forms  an 
.admirable  vehicle  for  giving  a  rapid 
sketch  of  all  the  leading  pleasures 
and  pursuits  of  human  life,  with  that 
spirit  of  satire  which  lends  point  and 
energy  to  description.  There  is  a 
boundless  field  for  pathos  and  talent 
of  every  kind,  in  describing,  with  all 
the  force  of  moral  painting,  those  ob¬ 
jects  in  which  man  most  strongly 
sympathizes,  and  the  {passions  whicn 
they  excite 

has  wound  up  our  1 
highest  pitch,  by  his  eloquence,  exalts 
the  mystical  grandeur  of  his  assumed 
character,  by  pouring  contempt  on 
the  emotions  he  has  raised,  and  de¬ 
claring.  that  whatever  rouses  the 
strongest  sympathy  of  others,  has  no 
longer  any  power  over  him 
stories  are  written  in  t'  ‘ 
vein,  they  will  relate,  of  course,  to  be 
ings  whose  strong  passions  have  hur¬ 
ried  them  into  crimes  that  arm  socie¬ 
ty  ag.iinst  them,  and  w 
sufficiently  under  the  ini^ 
sion  to  justify  their  conduct  to  them¬ 
selves.  consider  themselves  as  the  in¬ 
jured  parties,  and  resolve  to  avenge 
the  wrongs  they  have  done  to  socie¬ 
ty,  as  if  these  were  wrongs  which 


he  delights  to  pamt, — ^infused  into 
and  the  author,  after  he  them  a  fine  vein  of  enthusiasm  and 
feelings  to  the  feeling,  which,  assuredly,  never  were 
consistent  with  the  actions  that  he 
imputes  to  them, — and  has  thus  turn¬ 
ed  the  arms  of  society  against  itself, 
by  describing  that  morbid  refinement 
of  feeling  which  is  peculiar  to  civi¬ 
lized  life,  as  the  prevailing  disposi- 
If  any  tion,  and  the  implied  apology  of  cha- 
this  poetical  racters,  whose  habits  are  at  war  with 
all  social  existence.  The  general 
idea  of  his  performances  is  not  new, 
although  it  never  before  met  with  so 
ho,  l)eing  still  admirable  an  expositor.  Rousseau 
pulse  of  pas-  has  expended  the  happiest  efforts  of 
his  genius  and  eloquence,  in  attack¬ 
ing  the  established  fonns  of  society, 
and  in  endeavouring  to  show,  so 
as  to  fill  the  imagination  at  least, 
if  not  to  satisfy  the  reason,— how 
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cuific  from  us  the  lurking  features  of 
that  fearful  spirit,  which  has  possess- 
ed  our  thoughts,  under  all  its  various 
iiicariiations,  and  arresteil  our  at¬ 
tention  to  the  war  which  it  appears 
to  wage,  incessantly,  with  society  and 
nature.  The  poet  himself  appears, 
indeetl,  to  have  been  at  last  tired  of 
(lie  iKTjictual  gloominess  of  his  muse, 
and  has,  on  several  occasions,  ex- 
changed  it  for  a  vein  of  levity  not 
less  jKirtentoiis,  in  which  he  treats, 
with  bitter  ridicule  and  scorn,  those 
habits  and  feelings  which  w’ere  for¬ 
merly  the  subjects  of  bis  invective 
and  indignation.  He  sometimes  even 
places  the  riddle  and  its  solution  in 
still  closer  contact,  when  he  raises 
onr  feelings,  in  one  verse,  to  the 
highest  pitch,  by  the  most  daring 
efforts  of  poetry,  and  derides,  in  the 
next,  the  enthusiasm  which  he  had 
kindled.  The  strong  emotions  ex¬ 
cited  by  his  serious  poetry,  which 
leaves  on  our  minds  the  dishearten¬ 
ing  impression,  that  the  manners  and 
institutions  of  society  are  at  war  with 
human  hapjiiness,  cannot  be  more 
effectually  removed  than  by  his  lighter 
|K)ems,  in  which  he  laughs  at  all 
serious  emotion  whatever.  The  lat¬ 
ter  afford  a  tolerable  parody  on  the 
former,  and  illustrate  what  is  at  any 
rate  toleriibly  clear,  that  his  serious 
misanthropy  must  be  merely  a  pass¬ 
ing  mood  of  the  fancy,  since  bis  ge¬ 
nius  which  created,  can,  almost  at 
[ileasure,  dispel  the  illusion.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  thought  that  the  fierce 
invective  which  lie  directs  against 
MKiety,  and  the  levity  with  which 
he  would  i^rsuade  us  to  despise  it, 
both  arise  from  the  same  distorted 
views  of  human  nature ;  and  that 
such  view’s  are  tix)  alien  from  ordi¬ 
nary  feelings  and  experience,  to  ex¬ 
cite  any  enduring  interest,  or  afford 
sufHcient  materials  for  {>oetry.  The 
piK't  who  oiH'ns  his  fancy  and  his 
heart  witli  least  reserv’e  to  the  iiu- 
I'ressioiis  arising  from  nature  and  so¬ 
ciety,  will  ratlier  be  lal  to  regard 
human  life  with  an  agreeable  feeling 
of  curiosity  and  sympathy,  tending 
occ.'»fcionally  to  pity  for  the  faults  and 


errors  of  humanity,  but  scldoiu  sharp, 
ened  into  hatred,  and  always  ini\. 
ed  W’ith  delight  and  wonder  at  tlu- 
phenomena  of  intellect  and  pul¬ 
sion,  exemplified  under  a  thousand 
forms,  in  the  eager  contentions  and 
keen  enjoyments  of  the  great  drama 
that  is  constantly  passing  and  chan¬ 
ging  before  him.  The  feeling  na¬ 
turally  proiluced  by  such  a  scene 
may  he  often  grave  and  coiiteiiipla- 
tive,  but  scarcely  ever  misanthropic  ; 
and  it  is  frequently  chearful  and  jo)  - 
ous.  This,  accordingly,  has  been 
the  temper  of  those  great  poets  whos  • 
minds  nave  been  most  extensively 
imbued  with  a  knowledge  of  human 
life,  and  whose  works  are  treasures 
of  information  regarding  human  na¬ 
ture,  as  well  as  imperishable  itiomi- 
ments  of  genius.  The  works  o* 
Shakespeare,  and  all  the  other  great 
English  dramatists,  of  Milton,  Goltl- 
smith,  Campbell,  ^ott,  and  of  the 
Great  Novelist,  abound  in  those 
cheering  and  indulgent  views  of  liii- 
nian  nature,  which  api>ear  generally 
to  increase  as  our  experience  enlarges, 
and  as  we  acquire  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  human  character.  It  was 
not  by  a  repulsive  contempt  for  hu¬ 
man  feelings  and  pursuits,  but  by 
entering  into  them  with  the  keenest 
sympathy — in  short,  by  living  in  im¬ 
agination  tlie  characters  which  they 
pourtrayed — that  many  of  these  grpt 
men  have  been  able  to  give  us  pic¬ 
tures  of  human  character,  which  ar;' 
only  surpassed  in  vigour  and  variety 
by  Nature  herself.  In  this  way  alone 
can  a  poet  expect  to  excite  permam  iit 
interest,  or  to  obtain  enduring  fame. 
On  the  wdiole,  it  is  not  unpleasing  to 
reflect,  that  those  views  of  mankind 
which  are  derived  from  the  widest 
observation,  are  generally  the  most 
favourable  ;  and  that  a  love  of  vir¬ 
tue,  accompanied  with  an  indulgent 
sympathy  for  human  failings,  and  a 
warm  interest  in  human  happincs^, 
is  not  merely  founded  on  true  philo- 
soph)^,  hut  is  the  only  feeling  suffi¬ 
ciently  congenial  with  human  nature, 
to  form  a  permanent  source  even  of 
pot'tical  interest. 
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I  iiavc  transcribed  the  title  of  this  ginations  could  not  otherwise  have 
’• .  )k  ii!  lai^lish,  although  it  was  in  been  so  warmed  with  the  pictures 
1  r,  lull  fliat  we  first  met  with  it —  which  this  admirable  tourist  has 
\vi  l)cgin  with  advising  such  of  drawn.  A  writer  of  feeling  and 
<uir  i\a(Krs,  as  are  at  home  in  the  judgment  can  make  almost  any  de- 
L  :;  r  language,  to  study  the  work  in  scription  of  nature  or  of  man  strike 
>  Di  iginal  form.  We  believe,  in-  upon  some  chords  that  carry  it  to  the 
il  '  il,  that  M.  Simoiul  is  author  of  heart.  The  author  of  the  Pirate 
!li  translation,  no  less  than  of  the  has  given  to  the  barren  and  naked 
n  inh  original;  but  we  do  not  landscape,  even  of  Ultima  Thule, 
tliat  in  English  he  has  given  a  an  interest  which  the  scenes  of 
urv  i'iii  view  of  his  own  book.  It  is  Greece  or  of  Italy  could  not  inspire, 
!'  ixaitly  a  translation;  it  is  ra-  if  described  by  a  tame  or  undiscrimi- 
I'l  1  anotlk  i*  original.  The  alterations  nating  observer.  But  M.  Simond  has 
•1 '  nui  s.L'in  improvements,  and  there  here  found  a  field  fully  equal  to  his 
'  i!')t  that  flow  and  colouring  of  Ian-  powers,  and  such  as  to  awaken  all 
^  v.  liich  render  the  French  work  his  research  and  inquiry.  He  has, 
..  1 '111 position  of  great  beauty  and  in  truth,  beat  it  in  all  its  bearings, 

• M.  Simond  once  wrote  with  infinite  activity  and  sagacity — 
I  'M  English  than  he  does  now.  he  has  tried,  alike, what  the  open, 

•  ills  is  not  at  all  surprising,  since  he  what  the  covered  yield  and  much 
il  i  (if  hito  resided  so  much  on  the  as  it  has  formerly  been  explored,  we 
f'liii’.iknt;  the  wonder  was,  that  he  doubt  much  whether  Switzerland  has, 
■‘1  any  lime  wrote  our  language  bet-  till  now,  found  an  observer  who  was 
:  . .  "  i'  lu  iieve,  than  had  ever  been  so  well  qualified  either  to  appretiate 
n  mt  by  ;t  foreigner.  It  is  scarce-  its  beauties,  to  give  a  candid  and  cor- 
j  p(»svible,  too,  to  give  to  a  work  rect  view  of  its  inhabitants  and  their 
same  interest  or  beauty,  when  institutions,  to  open  so  many  pleas- 
I  iiv  W-modelled,  as  it  possessed  in  ing  and  novel  aspects  of  their  his- 
form,  at  least,  if  it  was  origi-  tory,  or  to  present  the  whole  varied 
‘  “iy  a  A.ork  of  excellence.  Several  sketch  to  his  readers,  in  words  and 
'  1.  }>oets  have  attempted  to  make  thoughts  so  well  adapted  to  rouse  a 
‘  hiiucuti  of  their  most  perfect 
1'  !i''ri.i;tncos,  hut  seldom  witli  suc- 
'  •  1  asso  and  Akenside  have  fail- 

'  ‘  umarkahly.  Had  M.  Simond 
'  ■  ■  M  first  in  English,  however^- 
■  N  tile  composition  might  have 
!'  ••  vi  t  w’c  (question  if  he  could 
I'U’cycil  into  another  form  of 
-iiie  work,  although  in  the 
'  ‘1  language,  the  original  anima- 
1  vivacity.  How  then  must 
•  failed  when  this  process  was 
' '  '"'I  w  hen  he  employed  him  self, 

‘  ‘  HA.ir.Iating,  but  in  giving  a 
‘  hk^'n'f.s — getting  up  a 


•  What  if  all  this  fine  speculation  turns 
on  an  error,  and  if  the  English  was  the 
original  work  ?  Should  this  supposition 
prove  to  be  correct,  the  obeervations  above 
made  will  still,  muiatU  mutandis.,  apply* 
The  French,  in  that  case,  is  an  improved 
picture  taken  from  a  rude,  unfinished 
sketch.  But  why  has  M.  Simond  pub¬ 
lished  the  unfinished  work,  to  the  prqu- 
dice  of  th«  other,  and  of  hit  fame  ? 
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n  riter.  Heights  of  mountains,  the  of  destruction  is  fire,  with  all  its  rape  ] 
numbers  of  inhabitants  in  any  given  and  fury ;  in  others,  internal  tremors  j 
city  or  district,  private  anecdotes,  deface,  in  a  moment,  the  labours  of  i 
literary  gossip — these  any  boily  may  centuries  on  the  surfaee,  and  crush  : 
give  ;  and  when  they  are  given,  any  man  under  his  own  works :  in  Swii-  j 
one  may  forget,  and  be  no  less  wise  zcrland,  the  devastation  produced  bv  = 
than  though  he  had  never  read  them ;  water  and  ice,  and  the  different  acci-  ' 
hut  the  wonderful  apj)earanccs  of  Na-  dents  of  the  mountains,  are  no  US', 
ture,  reflected  in  all  their  grandeur  ruinous  in  their  effects,  or  appalling 
and  beauty,  from  a  mind  that  can  tinge  in  their  appearances ;  and  their  con- 
them  with  appropriate  sentiments,  or  trast  with  the  beautiful  nature,  and  ^ 
can  even  hang  upon  them  unexpected  the  human  happiness  which  they 
and  yet  suitable  reflections, — tne  pc-  overwhelm,  is,  perhaps,  more  slrik- 
euliarities  of  national  manners,  seen  ing  in  these  peaceful  vallies,  than  in 
through  the  prism  of  an  exact  discri-  anjr  other  less  enviable  region, 
mination,  yet  coloured  with  all  the  The  people  of  these  mountain  dis- 
hopeful  hues  of  candour  and  philan-  tricts  are  not  unsuitable  to  them, 
ihropy, — that  spirit  of  deep  and  se-  There  is  among  them  that  proverbial 
rious  thought  which  hovers  over  all  loveof  theirnative land  which  no  other 
the  picture  of  material  and  moral  na-  scenes  can  change — there  is  the  sim- 
ture,  and  feels  itself  on  sacred  ground,  plicity  of  ancient  manners — there  is  a 
whether  it  dives  into  the  periods  of  courage,  tried  no  less  in  the  present 
time  before  the  records  of  creation,  times  than  in  the  most  heroic  periods 
or  traces,  along  its  puzzled  clue,  the  of  their  history — there  are  hert' all  the 
i  ventful  history  of  man  ; — these  elements  of  a  virtuous  and  great  na- 
are  the  prominent  features  of  books  tion ;  and  it  is  only  their  division  in- 
whicli  rouse  the  attention  and  syni-  to  so  many  petty  republics,  whioli 
pathy  of  readers,  while  they  derive  has  prevente<l  them  from  attaining, 
from  them  that  unfading  instruc-  as  it  were,  the  character  of  a  nation, 
tion,  which  mingles  with  the  kind-  or  of  realizing  the  name  of  (treat, 
red  workings  of  their  own  minds.  M.  There  is  the  want,  therefore,  of  a 
Simond  ])ossesscs  in  great  perfec-  powerful  and  undivided  interest.  M  e 
tion  this  stimulating  energy ;  and  we  see,  rather  a  nursery  of  the  human 
must  admit  that  he  has  here  been  race,  divided  into  little  beds  and  coni- 
in  no  want  of  materials  to  set  it  a  partments,  than  a  mighty  and  vigo- 
working.  Indml,  we  know  not  if  any  rous  forest  of  men.  There  is  no 
country  possesses  so  many  peculiar  great  sweep  of  history  in  which 
sources  of  interest  as  Switzerland,  they  act  a  part  of  their  own,  on  the 
whether  we  consider  its  physical  fca-  theatre  of  nations ;  but  to  an  observer, 
turcs,  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  who  loves  to  trace  microscopically 
or  the  antiouity  and  singular  revolu-  the  varieties  of  the  human  plant,  ami 
lions  of  its  history.  all  its  latent  germs,  within  a  small 

It  is  here  that  we  find  Nature  in  compass  of  ground,  the  history  of 
her  most  varied  and  mysterious  as-  Switzerland  affords  specimens  of 
pects,  with  all  that  is  most  magnifi-  every  kind,  both  in  the  wild  shoots 
cent  and  beautiful  in  the  present  or-  of  nature,  the  influence  of  cullure- 
der  of  creation,  and  wdth  those  singu-  the  genuine  perfection,  and  the  cor- 
lar  traces  of  a  former  w'orld,  which  ruption  of  the  species, 
go  deep  into  the  abysses  of  time.  It  There  is  a  very  remarkable  differ- 
is  here,  too,  that  we  find  some  of  the  ence,  no  doubt,  in  the  history  of 
most  awful  phenomena  of  Nature —  this  people  from  that  with  which  we 
those  tremendous  operations,  which  might  be  apt  to  compare  it — thehis- 

sweep  before  them  man,  and  all  his  tor^of  theancient  republics  of  Greece 

little  devices,  and  bring  into  play  or  Italy.  M.  Simond  is  pleased  to 
that  terrible  and  irresistible  power,  trace,  in  the  republic  of  Berne  or 
which,  though  every  where  around  Zurich,  in  certain  periods  of  i^ 
us,  and  possessing,  in  all  places  alike,  story,  points  of  comparison,  in  which 
the  means  of  crushing  us  into  a  seem-  it  seemed  to  come  close  upon  the 
ing  non-existence,  yet  is  only  more  character  of  the  Roman  republic,  and 
peculiarly  rxerte<l  in  certain  regions  where,  if  similarly  dreumstanew. 
of  the  globe.  In  some,  the  element  it  might  probably  have  run  the 
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it  proud  career  of  conquest  and 
f  a-Traiulizenient.  But  the  different 
^  circumstances  of  modern  Europe, 
wliicli  prevented  any  military  power 
{roni  Itreaking  out  from  obscurity, 
snil  contending  with  so  many  cstab- 
lidicil  dominions  every  where  around, 
-tiicmselves  in  a  state  of  progress  to 
civilization,  and  by  no  means  weak  or 
(liclining— have  completely  damped, 
ill  ilic  Swiss  republics,  the  native 
I  at  rev  of  that  species  of  government, 
and  confined  their  political  ambition 
within  narrow  limits  ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  there  might  still  be  indi- 
\idual  displays  of  all  the  virtue,  the 
iu'roi‘>m,  and  the  w’isdom,  which,  in 
tlic  more  favourable  circumstances  of 
anfiijiiity,  enabled  the  statesmen  and 
Warriors  of  communities  not  much 
ii.on  extensive  than  theirs,  to  fill  so 
iaruc  a  space  in  the  history  of  man- 
Kiii  I.  J  lu  rc  is,  however,  something 
V  ;  V  fascinating  in  the  Swiss  history. 

It  unit(  s,  in  a  singular  manner,  with 
all  tiiiK  s,  and  with  the  whole  crowd- 
1(1  map  of  the  human  race.  In  the 
larli-st  period  there  are  traditions, 
whicli  connect  these  sequestered,  and 
til  .1  scarcely-discovered  desarts,  with 
the  tirst  obscure  events  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  history.  Then  Helvetia  comes 
more  distinctly  into  view’,  in  the  pro- 
pr.  of  lioman  greatness,  and  in  the 
ch  ar  uanativc  of  “  the  mighty  Ju- 
’  Wv  have  several  notices  of  it, 
t  io  the  decline  of  the  empire ; 

3  nd.  thtro  arc  distinct  connections 
^  h  t.veeii  the  Swiss  history  and  the 
I'ruinss  of  the  Gothic  nations  in 
Si  !)|v.  riie  overwhelming  horde 

"t  Attila  swept  over  these  valleys ; 

I  ‘11  y  tonmd  part  of  the  empire  of 
^  •  l  ar  (11, ague ;  and  they  W’cre  next 

B  mirkid  out,  as  divided  into  baro- 
*  liial  domains,  into  rich  church  pos- 
j  ^  »ions,  or  as  gradually  unitea  to 
‘  •  anil  commercial  cities.  Within 
;  miliiature  frame  w'c  see  soine- 
!  ot  the  w’hole  progressive  pic- 

i  hnrope  :  till  at  last  the  bright 

I  ‘mi  oi  Liberty  fiames  upon  the 
Y  >s  and  throws  a  light,  in  no 
‘  Europe  equally  bril- 

(  •  I’r  concentered.  This  rises,  at 

among  sturdy  peasants,  and  in 
‘  Hitsjircviously  scarce  known  to 
i  •  existed,  and  which,  it  is  even 
I  "  'vd,  had  been  overlooked,  un- 
,  nilnute  despotism  of  Rome. 
I  come,  by  degrees,  to  join 
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in  the  federal  union ;  which  gradually 
acquires  a  character  of  respectability 
abroad,  and  becomes  the  nursery  of 
soldiers,  who  find  their  chief  em¬ 
ployment  in  foreign  service,  and 
bring  home  wealth,  and  habits  of  ex¬ 
pence,  not  conducive  to  the  virtue  of 
their  country.  Then,  amidst  the 
freedom  of  institutions,  the  freedom 
of  opinion  likewise  kindles.  Swit¬ 
zerland  leads  the  way  in  the  Refor¬ 
mation  ;  in  Huss  and  Jerome,  it  had 
the  first  martyrs  of  reformation  when 
it  was  kept  down  by  united  councils, 
cased  in  all  the  panoply  of  church 
imposition.  Then,  in  four  succeed¬ 
ing  centuries,  it  profluced  Zuinglius 
and  Calvin  ;  and  since  their  time, 
the  lights,  both  true  and  false,  of 
modern  times,  have  reached  its  re¬ 
cesses  ;  the  storm  of  the  French  Re¬ 
volution  passed  over  it  like  another 
Attila  ;  and  it  is  once  more  reposing 
amidst  its  restored  republics,  and 
again  visited  by  w’ondering  and  spe¬ 
culating  travellers. 

Such  is  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of 
that  history  which  M.  Simond  un¬ 
folds,  with  great  spirit,  and  with 
much  feeling  of  his  subject,  in  his 
second  volume — entirely  an  histori¬ 
cal  work.  To  the  first  volume,  how¬ 
ever,  we  must  chiefly  confine  our¬ 
selves,  and  seek  for  some  extracts,  to 
justify  to  our  readers  the  praise  we 
have  bestowed  on  the  work,  and  to 
excite  them  to  study  it  for  them¬ 
selves.  We  begin  w'ith  the  first  burst 
of  Swiss  scenery,  in  descending  upon 
the  lake  of  Neuchatel : 

Soon  after  passing  the  frontiers  of  the 
two  countries,  the  view,  heretofore  bound¬ 
ed  by  near  objects,  woods  and  |)astures, 
rocks  and  snows,  opened  all  at  once  upon 
the  Canton  de  Vaud  and  upon  half  Swit¬ 
zerland ;  a  vast  extent  of  undulating 
country,  tufted  woods  and  fields,  and 
silvery  streams  and  lakes;  villages  and 
towns,  with  their  antique  towers,  and 
their  church  steeples  shining  in  the  sun. 

The  lake  of  Neuchatel,  far  below  on 
the  left,  and  those  of  Moral  and  of  Vienne, 
like  mirrors  set  in  deep  frames,  con¬ 
trasted  by  the  tranquillity  of  their  lucid 
surfaces,  with  the  diu-k  shades,  and  brok¬ 
en  grounds  and  ridges  of  the  various  land¬ 
scape.  Beyond  this  vast  extentof  country, 
its  villages  and  towns,  woods,  lakes,  and 
mountains  ;  beyond  all  terrestrial  objects 

_ beyond  the  horizon  itself,  rose  a  long 

range  of  aerial  forms  of  the  softest  pale 
pink  hue ;  these  were  the  high  Ali»s.  the 
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rampart  of  Italy,  from  Mont-Dlanc,  in 
Savoy,  to  the  glaciers  of  the  Oberituid, 
ami  even  farther.  I'heir  angle  of  eleva¬ 
tion  Keen  fnmi  this  distance  is  very  small 
indccKl ;  faithfully  represented  in  a  draw¬ 
ing,  the  ertect  would  be  insignificant ;  but 
the  aerial  |x*rsjK*ctive  amply  restored 
those  projxntions  lost  in  the  mathema¬ 
tical  persjxdive. 

The  human  mind  thirsts  after  immen¬ 
sity  and  immutability,  and  duration  with¬ 
out  bautuls,  l  ut  it  needs  some  tangible 
object  as  a  jioint  i>f  rest  from  which  to 
take  its  flight,  something  present  to  lead 
to  futurity,  something  Ixiunded  from 
whcn(;e  to  rise  to  the  infinite.  This 
vault  of  the  heavens  over  our  heads,  sink¬ 
ing  all  terrestrial  objects  into  absolute 
nothingness,  might  seem  liest  fitted  to 
awaken  the  creative  |X)wers  of  the  mind  ; 
fnit  mere  sjiace  is  not  a  jxrrceptible  object,  to 
which  we  cun  readily  apply  a  scale,  while 
the  Alps,  stH-'ii  at  a  glance  lietween  heaven 
and  earth,  met,  as  it  were,  on  the  confines 
of  t lie  rt'gions  of  fancy  and  of  solier  reality, 
Tire  there  like  written  characters,  traced 
by  a  divine  hand,  suggesting  thoughts  such 
.ns  human  language  never  rcacht'd. 

('oming  down  the  .Tura,  a  long  descent 
brought  us  to  what  ajijK'ared  a  plain,  but 
which  prmwl  a  varied  counlrv’,  with  hills 
and  dales,  divided  into  neat  enclosures  of 
hawthorn  in  full  l>!(x>ni,  and  large  hedge¬ 
row  trees,  mostly  walnut,  oak,  and  ash  ; 
it  had  altogether  very  much  the  apjxar- 
ance  of  tlio  most  Ix'autiful  parts  of  Kng- 
laiuh  although  the  enclosures  were  on  a 
Mualler  scale,  and  cottages  less  neat  and 
ornamented ;  they  diflcred  entirely  from 
France,  where  the  dwellings  are  always 
collected  in  villages,  the  fields  all  o|K*n, 
and  without  trees.  Numerous  streams 
of  the  clearest  water  crossed  tlie  road, 
;ind  watered  very  fine  meadows.  I'he 
houses,  built  of  stones,  low,  broad,  and 
;iu)s.vy,  cither  thatched  or  covered  with 
heavy  wiwdcn  shingles,  and  shaded  with 
magTiificcnt  walnut-trees,  might  ail  have 
furnished  studies  to  an  artist. 

'riu'  following  is  a  sjx'cimcn  of  tlio 
bcry  of  Mount  Jura  : 

tbio  of  the  most  Ix'autiful  parts  of  the 
Jur.a  is  that  where  the  dent-de-vaulion  is 
situated,  w  ith  the  source  of  the  Orbe  and 
its  falls.  We  set  out  early  on  a  fine 
morning,  unsten,  to  visit  it,  and  our 
rhars.a-l«mc  reached  the  village  of  Bal- 
laignc  in  five  hours,  stopping  in  the  way 
at  the  ffTc/fc  avT  fi^s;  a  cavern,  from 
tlx;  iiuiuih  of  which,  as  from  a  balcony, 
at  .in  up|icr  window,  you  ltx>k  down  some 
hundnils  of  feet  on  the  unrent  of  the 
Orix*,  in  its  deep  l>cd  of  rocks  and  woodv 
precipices.  l.rr.virg  our  equipages  at 
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Irotl  yards  wide.  .  The  south  its  u'alls  eleven  centuries  after  this  empo- 
,u)st  iiiagnificent  one,  was  un-  ror  (1414-1418) ;  and  the  Council  itself 
V  too  like  the  one  at  our  en-  owes  much  of  its  own  celebrity  to  the  sad 
0  S>^  iuerland  to  bear  a  second  story  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague, 
lu  although  it  might  be  seen  a  All  Christendom  was  occupied,  during 
[iines  with  the  same  delight  as  five  years,  in  ettecting  little  that  now  lives 
a  proof,  if  any  was  wanting,  in  the  minds  of  men,  except  the  execu- 
ladetjuacy  of  language  for  pic-  tion  of  these  two  unfortunate  theologians, 
l>ur|x>ses.  At  this  late  hour,  in  violation  of  the  Imperial  safe-conduct, 
all  Switzerland  was  enveloped  on  the  faith  of  which  they  had  appeared 
shades,  and  the  sun,  already  at  Constance.  • 

intercepted  by  the  chain  of  the  As  soon  as  we  were  fairly  established 
the  top  of  which  we  stood,  glan-  'in  our  quarters,  taking  a  guide,  we  pro- 
ihe  whole  low'cr  country  with-  ceeded,  by  land  and  water,  on  stepping- 
ing  it,  and  concentrated  its  last  stones  and  tottering  boards,  (the  Rhine, 
le  snows  of  the  high  Alps,  more  higher  than  it  has  been  for  more  than  a 
nt  than  1  ever  yet  had  seen  century,  overilows  |)art  of  the  town,)  to 
Ilf  vast  extent  of  sober  grey,  over  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Council  ;  an 
e  intervening  landscape,  added  old  rambling  house,  where  the  country 
ihe  imjwession  of  immensity.  people  hold  their  fair  or  market  for  yarn, 
her  side  of  the  narrow  ridge  can  The  hall  in  which  that  memorable  as- 
hf  approached  without  terror,  sembly  sat  is  very  sijacious;  measured 
nost  perpendicular ;  crawling,  by  my  steps,  it  appetu^  to  be  sixty  feet 
,  on  our  hands  and  knees,  we  wide,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
in  this  modest  attitude,  to  look  feet  long ;  'the  ceiling,  alwut  seventeen 
If  u  indow  at  the  hundred  and  fi^et  high,  is  supported  by  two  rows  of 
orv  at  least  (two  thousand  feet),  wooden  pillars,  to  which  leathern  shields, 
what  wiis  doing  in  the  sUeet ;  measuring  three  feet  and  a  half  by  eigh- 
cattle,  in  the  infiniment  petite  teen  inches,  are  suspended.  If  the  red 
/ing  on  the  verdant  lawn  of  a  cross  upon  them  indicates  they  had  be- 
alc,  on  the  other  side  of  which  longed  to  Crusaders,  they  would  be  of 
in,  over-grown  with  dark  pines,  greater  antiquity  still  than  the  Council, 
!if  boundary  of  France.  Jougne,  since  the  last  Crusade  preceded  it  one 
oad  by  which  we  had  entered  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  thick  walls 
lul,  formed  a  zig-zag  line  be-  bear  marks  of  partitions  between  each 
i'  mountains.  Towards  the  west,  window,  indicating  the  cells  where  the 
I  piece  of  water,  which  appeared  fathers  of  the  Council  were  shut  up  while 
re  fish-pond .  It  was  the  lake  of  forming  those  solemn  decisions  w'hich  ul- 
o  leagues  in  length  and  half  a  timately  decided  nothing.  A  hole  in  tlie 
breadth ;  we  were  to  look  for  ’  g«te  is  still  seen,  through  tiv  hich  provi- 
l's  liHigings  in  the  village  on  its  sions  and  other  necessaries  used  to  be  in- 
At  sun-set,  we  becran  to  descend  troduced ;  and  near  that  entrance,  the 
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shriiir^ed  hfn  .sliouldcr.-?  while  repenting 
t!ie  slerv  ;  yet  not  one,  probably,  of  tbc 
on«*  Inmdred  aiul  fifty  thousand  persons 
.e-'cinbled  here  on  the  oceasioa  of  the 
<’  *UMcil,  although  some  might  liavedis- 
approvitl  of  the  jTToc'cedings,  would  pre- 
iKihly  have  l)cvn  struck  with  their  glaring 
.jl>surdity,  as  well  as  cruelty,  nor  inclined 
to  smile  in  contemjn  :  so  great  is  the 
change  prinluced  by  time,  in  the  mode  of 
\icv.ing  the  satne  things.  Our  guide 
sniilei!  again,  on  another  occasion,  when 
I  aski  tl  him  whether  many  of  the  French 
re^iei'les  had  not  taken  shelter  at  Con- 
sf  .'.iu  e?  Fiaf,”  he  answered,  “  twenty- 
four  of  them.  T/tr  ohl  fdhru'it  arc  seen 
nirnlir.’^  tos^rtlu'r  in  ihc  sun  ;  iiohndrf 
mhulx  iftcju  nov.”  ^Vhat,  so  wmiij  ! 
tlie  men  u  !io  i  ctild  puss  xcutcncc  of  death 
oti  i!ic  Iiiua-  oj'  rranrt  ^  and  send  fnm^ 
and  sthni  after  s~nd^  dai/i/^  hundreds  of 
tUc'tr  f  lla-u  M  iihen.*^  to  the  ij^uillotiue ! 
'Those  mm  of  the  Convention,  who  made 
all  liurope  tremble,  and  whose  trcHips 
laid  this  \cry  town  of  Constance  under 
c.jritribution,  are  already  so  comjiletely 
out  ofihtte,  as  to  lx*  old  felfou's  of  uo  (ati- 
'  >fue}ic{  ;  ;in«l  a  simple  man  can  now 
smile  in  ci'nlempt,  and  sec  at  once  the 
folly  «  f  proceedings  so  serious  twenty- 
Jive  year:;  ago !  'This,  assurtHlly,  is  a 
great  and  rapiM  change  !”  Walking  far- 
tlur,  our  guide  said,  “  That  fine  house 
U  >u,f‘  /  |Hiiming  ti»  the  otlur  side  of  the 
iiliii'c,  *•  l>elonged  to  Queen  Ilortense  !*' 
and  he  smiled  at  the  name  of  Queen  IIor~ 
f  ua-  !  Another  dream  vanisheth  thought 
ue.  or  fashion  gone  by.  ‘‘  Hut,”  added 
lie,  “  she  Tiv/jf  a  ennui  ludp,  venj  (hnrttable 
iu  the  /Hiar  and  saying  this  he  did  not 
smile  !  .''lay  it  lx,  tlun — wc  trust  it  i->— 
that  there  is,  jifler  all,  nothing  serious  in 
the  \\f)rld  but  those  eternal  principles  of 
mor.ilify  and  religion,  touhieh  men  ding 
in  tfieie  soIkt  moments,  and  to  which 
tiuy  r.mrn  after  many  criminal  dcviii- 
t;  — that  there  is  no  retil  greatness, 

i  veii  in  this  world,  but  in  u  firm  adiie- 
reiux*  to  those  principles ;  no  duraldc  ad¬ 
miration  among  men,  without  eidecm  ; 
and  that  even  the  lower  piirt  of  mankind 
<  onie  at  la^t  to  set  the  right  value  on  the 
advantages  this  world  affords,  and  dis- 
linguisli  Ixtwx'n  truth  and  falsehiKKl. 

C«»totaiHv  bad  early  a  great  transit 
t'^ade  with  Italy,  and  th*urishing  irann- 
Kictures  of  linen  particularly,  and  thirtv- 
si\  tlHHi>,rad  inhaliitants ;  but  when  a 
heterogeneous  |H»pulati('n  of  more  than  a 
hundrtti  thousand  s<>uls  assi’mhled  tltere 
iluting  th-  ('(unu  iU  with  thirty  thousand 
lior.M*',  inanufactur».‘s  and  commerce,  in- 
ivininiHlc-d  by  thi^  multitude,  sought  a 
ru»re  rpaiet  and  eltcaixT  residence  at  S(. 

•  tall,  and  other  towns,  the  I’rosixrity  of 


which,  and  the  decline  of  Conshuuv.  I. . 
gan  at  this  )x;riotL  But  the  lo  s  ct  it 
indciJendence,  political  and  re’Je>iu  , 
when,  in  loiH,  it  fell  under  the  lioiuiniMi. 
of  Austria,  rendered  its  ruin  iricu itv.i’  i ; 
nor  did  it  gain  by  its  last  transfer. 
1H05,  from  Austria  to  the  Duke  of  U,;. 
den.  Mr  Ehal  says,  that  the  p<jpu!at:i.ii 
is  retluced  to  two  thousand  souls;  <.r. 
tain  it  w,  that  grass  grows  in  the  '’rivK. 
which  are  half  made  up  of  empty  r.  . 
\ents;  and  you  ituiy  hire  a  large  hoe  ■ 
for  tw’cnty-five  francs  a-nionth. 

The  door  of  our  room  at  the  7.  , 
tunis  on  plated  hinges,  ajidthew  ; 
curiously  inlaid  with  figures  of  warr 
on  borselmck  ;  this  wa.s  the  taste  of  e*. 
fifteenth  century :  but  the  w’alls  are  Ic 
with  more  modem  articles  of  luw.rv. 
which  1  thought  decidedly  in  worse  ti  '’  : 
prints  of  the  last  age,  very  finely  me 
cd,  exhibiting  unnatural  afiecled  m;  i ’ur 
and  false  expression ;  shepherds,  in  nill- 
bottomed  wigs,  dress  coats,  and  a 
at  the  feet  of  shepherdesses,  with  w.oi 
sha]x?s,  and  hoojnj  under  their 
while  multitudes  of  unbrecched  (’ni»^i 
flutter  in  mid-air.  All  this  anliijuaf  »! 
finery,  so  imieh  admired  in  two  di  t.ii'’ 
ages,  Is  come  at  last  togetlier,  U»  fun  iv; 
a  Ix'd-roum  at  tui  inn. 

This  work  might  furnislt 
otlier  quotations  and  remarks,  il 
had  room  for  them.  e  cannot  close 
the  ])repent  article,  however,  widunii 
giving  our  readers  the  cata.stropli  ■ 
the  village  of  (Joldau,  and  one  glaffc- 
at  A\"illiain  Tell : 

The  most  considerable  of  tlic  till.'!;.n' 
ovcrwhelntcd  in  the  vale  of  Arth 
(luldau,  and  its  name  is  now'  aflixt.l  t 
the  whole  melancholy  story'  aiul  j)!;ui'. 
I  shall  relate  only  one  more  incident :  « 
|>arty  of  eleven  travellers  from  Berne.  U  * 
longing  to  the  most  distinguishetl  fniii- 
lies  there,  arrived  at  Arth  on  the  2d  '*s 
Si.ptembcr,  and  set  off  on  foot  ft>r  tin- 
Highi,  a  few  minutes  before  the  catas¬ 
trophe  ;  seven  of  them  had  got  ab'U' 
two  hundred  yards  ahead,  the  other  fcui 
saw'  them  entering  the  village  of  tioUlau, 
and  one  of  the  latter,  Mr  R- 
pointing  out  to  the  rest  the  sununii  et 
the  Ilossberg,  (full  four  miles  ofl  it'  ^ 
straight  line,)  where  souje  strange  o'm- 
motion  stvmed  taking  place,  which  ih«^> 
themselves  (the  four  tebind)  were  <  - 
serving  w  ith  a  telescope,  and*  h^  entcr- 
«!  into  conversation  on  the  subject  wit  i 
some  stningers  just  come  up ;  when,  a 
at  once,  a  flight  of  stones  like  cannon-l'a 
travcria'd  the  air  above  their  bead**  <.  * 
( loud  of  dust  obscured  the  valley  ,  ' 
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•:i:i  II  in*  heard;  they  lied!  The  Ijcauty  of  its  scenery  exceeds  even 
.1 the  obscurity  was  so  far  dissi*  that  of  the  lake  of  Wallcnstadt,  and  every 
.  >  t  I  iiuike  t>bjL“Cts  discernible,  they  part  of  it  is  classical  ground.  Soon  after 
•  their  Irieods ;  but  the  village  of  passing  the  magnificent  entrance,  through 
!  tiisipjicared  under  aheap  of  a  lofty  |X)rtal  of  mountains,  marked  by 
.:ui  liihbisli  one  hundred  feet  in  an  insulated  rock  on  the  right,  rising  like 
•,  the  whole  valU^  presented  a  pilliir  out  of  the  water,  we  landeti  on 
,  hut  a  iH.Tfect  chaois  !  Of  the  un-  thg  same  side  as  the  GrutU.  The  spot 

•  survivors  one  lost  a  wife,  to  is  marked  by  a  triple  fountain,  where 
I  in  n  us  just  married,  one  a  son,  a  the  conspirators,  w  hom  I  shall  call  Pa- 

fi  Me  luo  pupils  under  his  care:  all  triots,  because  their  cause  was  just,  l>c- 
K  '  to  (li>cover  their  remains  were,  cause  it  was  successful,  and  l)ccause  they 
I  \ .  r  sir.ee  Ix'cn,  fruitless.  No-  shed  no  blood,  held  their  nightly  meet- 
.  >  l«.ii  (  f  (loldau  but  the  bell  w  hich  ings  live  hundred  years  ago.  A  peasant 
I  i!>  Nteeple,  and  w  hich  was  found  brought  us  an  arident  cup,  to  drink  out 
With  the  rocks,  torrents  of  of  at  the  sacred  spring,  and  made  a  speech, 
.1  K  (iov. n,  acting  as  rollers;  but  unintelligible  to  us,  but  to  which  some 
.1  dim  rent  direction  when  in  other  peasants,  who  had  landed  at  tlie 
.  the  mud  following  the  slojxj  same  time  as  ourselves,  listened  with 
.  •  iiid  towards  the  lake  of  I. owertz,  great  attention.  This  historian  of  the 
i  H  iiK-ks,  preserving  a  straight  StaufFachers,  of  the  Ernis  (>f  Melchthal, 

.  •,!.ui -cd  across  the  valley  tow  ards  and  of  the  Wjdter  Furt/,  received  grate- 

I.  li.  'File  rocks  aliove,  moving  fully  a  few  batz  in  his  cap  for  his  |K.*r- 

u  r  than  those  near  the  ground,  forinance.  Farther  on,  on  the  opixisitc 

•  ’  .iKT,  and  tLscended  even  a  great  shore,  at  the  f(X>t  of  the  Ach>enlx‘rg,  a- 

i  '  iliL-  Kighi ;  its  base  is  covered  lx)utthe distanceoftwo hours  from  (irutli, 
•rje  luK-ks  carried  to  an  incredible  is  the  rock  (Tellcnsprung)  on  which  Wil- 
,.iid  by  which  trees  were  mowed  liam  Tell  lea^wd  on  shore,  from  the  boat 
.  lin  y  might  have  been  by  cannon,  in  w  hich  Gessler  was  carrying  him  away 

•  straggling  cottages,  timid  at-  a  prisoner.  Eighty-one  years  after  the 

•  w  ards  a  restoration  of  the  dcso-  event,  and  thirty-one  after  the  death  of 
itry  to  something  like  fruitful-  the  hero,  a  cha{Kd  was  constructed  on 

I'.ar  here  and  there;  beggarly  this  rock  ;  one  hundred  and  fourteen  in- 
I  ill  ill  health,  for  the  place  is  Ixj-  dividuals,  who  had  known  him  jxjrsonal- 
^Iy  from  stagnant  water,  came  ly,  w’crc  then  living.  William  Tell  fought 
'  u-  for  a  few  batz— .the  sad  re-  at  Morgarten  in  1315,  and  was  drowned 
I  a  wealthy  iwpulation,  remark-  in  135H,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  at- 
j  ersonal  comeliness  as  w'ell  as  for  tempting  to  rescue  a  boy  who  had  fallen 
.  A  vast  extent  of  flat  shore,  into  the  Schcchen,  a  torrent  w  hich  tra- 
-l^  tation,  marks  the  encroach-  verses  Burgleii,  his  birth-place,  and  where 
the  lake  of  Lowertz;  not  a  blade  he  then  tilled  the  station  of  first  magis- 
•ms  to  grow'  upon  the  sterile  trate;  it  is  situated  Ixtyond  Altorp,  and  a- 
riie  roiui  along  the  south  side  bove  three  hours  from  Tcllensprung  :  the 
ike  jiasses  j)ictures<iuely,  but  ra-  family  was  not  extinct  till  the  yciu:  1720. 
’■tally,  along  a  narrow  causew'ay  There  is  I  know’  not  w’hat  of  absurd 
~  a  high  clifF;  beyond  this  we  and  fabulous  in  the  story  of  Gcssltr’s 
'  'Otr  the  rich  vale  of  Schwwtz,  cap  and  the  apple,  which  throw  s  a  degree 
'  t  "  hat  the  one  we  had  just  of  doubt  on  all  that  relates  to  William 
\v  years  ago.  Scliwytz,  which  Tell ;  and  his  name  had  somehow  liecii 
tr.iwrsed  in  our  w’ay  to  Brunnen,  ranked  in  my  mind  with  those  of  The- 

•  I 'lilt,  and  delightfully  situated,  sens  and  Hercules,  and  of  the  tuunders 
-  Hy  supposed  that  the  patriot-  of  Rome,  to  whose  reality  we  yield  only 

'  '  inhabitants  made  the  name  a  sort  of  hypothetical  belief.  The  lake, 
il'-v*  1  h  i veiic  League  ;  but  this  the  rock,  the  fountains,  the  chapel,  the 
n.ii*  collective  in  the  sixteenth,  story  painted  on  the  wall ;  the  hundred 
I  the  fourteenth,  century,  at  a  and  fourteen  persons  who  had  known 
‘  '^il  wars,  not  at  that  which  se-  him;  the  local  Uodition  in  every  man’s 
'  ^tic  independence.  In  the  mouth ; — ^havc  all  at  once  given  a  totally 

*  “f  national  discord,  not  of  diflferent  colour  and  shajx;  to  the  whole 
\tz,  therefore,  has  less  cause  transaction  ;  yet  the  story. of  the  apple  is 

questioned  by  the  Sw’iss  themselves;  by 
'•  We  went,  in  a  small  row-  the  critics,  at  least  in  the  learned  jxirt  of 

southern  branch  of  the  lake  the  country  ;  for  on  the  s|K)t,  there  ore  no 
‘••l''tetteii,  a  sort  of  deep  bay  or  such  critics,  and  doulit  w'ould  be  irea- 
‘  ini*'  the  canton  of  Uri.  son. 
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Again,  you  cry,  my  Muse,  delighted,  strays 
In  filthy  puddles,  and  in  thorny  ways  ;  ^ 
llelates,  with  jdeasure,  chill  Misfortune’s  strife. 

And  sings  with  joy  the  woes  that  sadden  life. 

I  own  she  scorns  the  soft,  unmeaning  strain. 

That  spreads  jK'rpetual  summer  o’er  the  plain  ; 

W'here  every  breeze  comes  wing’d  with  odours  sweet. 

And  El  Dorado’s  gold  paves  every  street ; 

W'hcrc  age  and  sickness  never  prompt  a  sigh. 

Nor  tear  has  ever  dimm’d  the  sparkling  eye ; 

Hut  all  is  sunshine,  life  for  ever  young. 

Health  on  each  cheek,  and  truth  on  every  tongue: 

This  fairy-land  may  rise  to  Fancy’s  view. 

Hut  where  it  lies,  1  own  I  never  knew. 

Howe'er  Philosophy  her  systems  scan. 

Here  full  perfection  wras  not  meant  for  man ; 

Nature  is  constant  in  her  varying  forms, 

'riie  sweets  of  summer,  and  her  wdntry  storms ; 

Chill,  blighting  mildew,  hovers  o'er  tne  vale ; 

Disease  and  D^th  ride  on  the  tainted  gale  ; 

O’er  Ocean’s  breast  resistless  tempests  sweep. 

And  bury  navies  in  the  foaming  deep ; 

Red  lightnings  blast,  and  earthquakes  rock  the  ground. 
Tornadoes  spreading  desolation  round. 

These  Nature’s  paths ;  and  man,  poor  erring  child ! 

A  devious  wanderer  in  life’s  mazy  wild ; 

M'here  Vice  and  Virtue  hold  unceasing  war, 

M'^herc  headstrong  Passions  with  weak  Reason  jar. 

Such  is  the  path  that  man  must  travel  here. 

Alternately  the  child  of  hope  and  fear ; 

By  Folly  lured,  some  seek  a  smoother  road, 

^Vliile  otliers,  fainting,  sink  beneath  the  load ; 

And  some  there  are  who  cheerful  pass  along, 

1  n  patience  fruitful,  or  in  virtue  strong : 

This  motely  train  is  found  on  every  side  ; 

Of  such  I  sing,  and  Truth  my  constant  guide. 

As  o’er  the  Register  I  cast  my  eye, 

I  see  some  bright  spots  in  a  cloudy  sky  ; 

I I  tells  of  charms  tnat  grace  the  guileless  train, 

'Pile  blooming  daughter  of  the  rural  plain. 

Alike  remov’d  from  wild,  tumultuous  joy. 

And  rankling  cares,  that  every  bliss  destroy : 

Such  scenes  no  high-wrrought  feelings  can  excite ; 

Yet  I  relate  with  joy — you’ll  read  with  calm  delight.. 

Re^i:iicr  of  Births. — John  Maritn. 

.loiiN  Martin  was  a  widow’s  eldest  child  ; 

Iler  early  hopes  by  later  days  beguil’d  ; 

For  while  her  cheek  glow’d  in  meridian  bloom. 

Her  husband  sunk  untimely  to  the  tomb  ; 

Alone,  neglected,  in  the  world  she  stood. 

The  mourning  mother  of  an  orphan  brood ; 

For  infant  Anna  to  her  bosom  clung, 

M  hile  John  and  Susan  on  her  apron  hung- 
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To  Heaven  she  look’d,  but  not  with  hopeful  eye ; 

Her  heart  accus'd  the  Ruler  of  the  sky, 

AV'lio  had  her  husband  from  her  bosom  torn, 

And  left  her  thus  in  bloom  of  life  forlorn, 

W'ith  helpless  babes  and  poverty  oppress'd — 

Thus  discontent  depriv'd  her  soul  of  rest : 

Repining,  now,  she  droop'd,  despondent,  sad, 

Torgot  the  days  in  which  her  Heart  was  glad  ; 

Nor  prattling  infant's  lisp,  nor  playful  smile, 

(’ould  banish  care,  or  discontent  beguile ; 

Sometimes  indulging,  in  her  deep  chagrin, 

'Phe  impious  wish,  that  they  had  never  been  ! 

For  them  she  toil'd,  without  maternal  care. 

Her  heart  was  cold — no  mother's  fondness  there. 
About  the  streets,  in  summer  months,  they  sprawl'd- 
In  winter,  soil'd  with  dust  and  ashes,  crawl’d; 

Tlieir  tatter'd  weeds  unpatch'd,  through  sheer  neglect 
^V'hile  matted  locks  wav'd  round  each  urchin's  neck. 
And  naked  feet,  bare  arms,  and  unwash’d  face, 
Conspir’d  to  hide  each  budding  infant  grace  : 

The  mother,  too,  now  wore  a  slattern  air. 

No  more  rememb'ring  that  her  face  was  fair  ; 

For  she,  because  she  might  not  all  she  would, 

^V'ith  careless  scorn,  neglected  what  she  could ; 

Hence  was  her  home  a  den  of  things  unclean, 

'i'hc  vilest  hovel  in  the  hamlet  seen. 

An  epidemic  fever  raged  around. 

And  in  her  cot  a  ready  entrance  found  ; 

Sick,  on  a  loathsome  couch,  her  infants  lay. 

Death  hovering  near,  and  waiting  for  his  prey  ! 

He  seia’d  young  Anna  at  the  morning  hour. 

Ere  sunset  Susan  own'd  the  victor’s  power ; 

Cnsated  seem'd  the  stern,  relentless  foe, 

^Fho  linger'd  still,  on  John  to  deal  the  blow. 

If  man  the  still,  small  voice,  refuse  to  hear. 
Heaven's  thunders  sometimes  burst  upon  his  ear ! 

She  who  had  counted  Providence  unkind, 

Felt  something  like  remorse  creep  o'er  her  mind ; 

And  sat  with  folded  hands,  and  gasp'd  for  breath. 
Beside  her  lovely  daughters,  cold  in  deatli. 

With  fix’d  eye  gazing  on  that  infant  son, 

Wiose  life's  last  ebbing  sand  seem'd  nearly  run ; — 
Till  she,  ere  while  the  victim  of  despair, 

^Vith  bended  knees  to  Heaven  address'd  her  prayer : 
Father !”  she  cried,  low  humbled  in  the  dust, 

My  guilty  heart  now  owns  thy  judgments  just ! 
“Too  long  have  I  thy  providence  forgot, 

“  And,  discontented,  murmur'd  at  my  lot ; 

“  Now,  let  my  humble  prayer  ascend  to  heaven, 

“  And  be  my  heart's  ingratitude  forgiven ; 

“  1  bend  submissive  to  thy  high  decree, 

“  And,  though  unworthy,  place  my  trust  in  thee ! 

“  Teach  me  to  bow  to  what  thy  hand  has  done ; 

“  And,  Father !  in  thy  mercy,  spare  my  son  !" 

The  contrite  anguish  of  a  chasten'd  mind,^ 

The  prayer  of  guilt  with  humble  hope  combin  d, 
Arose  to  heaven.  Her  son  to  health  restor  d^ 

Time  shed  contentment  round  her  narrow'  board  ; 
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KecIi  clay  c^avc  beauty  to  his  rising  form, 

^\niich  soon  iK'came  Iicr  shelter  in  the  storm ; 

For  strength  and  vigour  strung  his  brawny  arm. 

And  o’er  his  face  youth  shed  each  manly  charm  ; 

His  mother’s  stay — she  felt  her  hoiKi  and  joy. 

Her  bliss  below  were  centred  in  her  boy. 

Hut  John  had  soon  to  heave  the  heartfelt  sigh. 

And  o’er  his  mother  hend  the  tearful  eye; 

For  she,  oppri'ss’d  with  lingering  sickness,  pin’d, 
lly  cliilling  ague  to  her  couch  confin’d. 

A  nurse  was  wanting— Ellen  Butler  came 
To  watch  and  soothe  the  widow’s  shatter’d  frame. 
i>hc  had  a  tender  heart,  and  gentle  hand, 

Her  face  was  comely,  and  her  accents  bland. 

She  nurs’d  the  widow  with  a  daughter’s  care. 

And  in  her  joys  and  sorrows  seem’d  to  share. 

John  toil’ll,  that  he  might  for  their  wants  provide, 

\\  ith  filial  love— his  ideasure  and  his  pride  ; 

Saw  Ellen’s  kindness  every  wish  supply. 

And  oft  in  secret  gaz’d,  with  glist’ning  eye  ; 

'fill  something  whisiK'r’d,  her  enchanting  smile 
(’ould  daily  labour  of  its  vreight  beguile, — 

Tliat  he  could  firmer  stand  in  Fortune’s  strife, 

AV’ould  Ellen  Butler  bless  his  arms  for  life. 

’I'here  is  a  blush  which  warms  the  glowing  cheek. 

That  can  with  eloquence  in  silence  speak. 

Love’s  language  sparkles  in  the  melting  eye. 

And  softly  whispers  in  the  secret  sigh  : 

These  told  the  tale  that  both  had  tried  to  hide, — 

And  Ellen  Butler  was  John  Martin’s  bride.  , 

A\^ith  dow’iiy  feet  twelve  joyous  months  had  fled ; 

’fhe  torch  of  Hymen  bless’d  the  nuptial  bed ; 

’I'hc  hour  was  come  when  John  had  hope  to  share 
A  father’s  joy — a  husband’s  fondest  care ! 

**  Come  !”  said  a  matron  friend,  **  I  wish  you  joy  I 
“  Two  blooming  daughters,  and  a  lovely  boy !” 

John  felt  his  cheek  with  love  and  fondness  glow  ; 

But  soon  a  gathering  cloud  stole  o’er  his  brow. 

1  )ne  pletlge  of  love  though  he  had  long’d  to  see, 

He  thought  himself  profusely  bless’d  with  three ! 

Ponder’d  on  Nature’s  now  increas’d  demands. 

And  keenly  felt  the  labour  of  his  hands 
^Vould  prove  inadequate  for  their  supply ; 
i  In  Ellen  fondly  smil’d,  and  heav’d  a  sigh  ; 

Ikheld  his  mother  on  her  couch  reclin’d. 

And  deep  despondency  stole  o’er  his  mind. 

The  watchful  wddow,  from  her  weary  bed, 

Bt'held  the  workings  of  his  soul,  and  said: 

“  My  son,  do  not  at  Providence  repine  ; 

“  Let  not  thy  mother’s  early  guilt  be  thine ! 

“  Still  let  thy  heart  with  pious  trust  confide, 

with  the  patriarch  say,  *  God  will  provide  I’ 

‘I  ^  ou  know  my  crime— my  penitential  tears — 

**  humble  hope  that  gilds  my  later  years ; 

“  And  in  your  children,  now,  methinks  I  see 
||  Susan  and  Anne  again  restor’d  to  me.  ' 

*tf  ^  names  ;  and  Icam,  my  son,  to  trust 
1  hat  God  is  merciful,  and  wise,  and  just.” 
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The  father  brought  these  triple  gifts  of  love. 

And  joiifd  my  prayer  for  blessings  from  above ; 

It  was  no  cold,  nor  careless,  formal  prayer, — 

I  saw  the  parent's  humble  heart  was  there. 

W  ith  folded  hands,  and  heaven-imploring  eye. 

Next  Kllen  kneel’d,  and  offer’d  thanks  on  high. 

Their  prayers  were  heard :  with  courage  undismay’d, 
John  toil’d,  and  still  a  cheerful  face  display’d. 

I I  is  children  wean’d — a  rich  old  miser  died, 

’fo  Kllen  by  the  ties  of  blood  allied, 

W  hose  bliss  in  life  w’as  still  to  have  and  hold. 

And  made  no  will,  lest  that  should  w'aste  his  gold. 

Hy  right  of  law,  the  whole  to  Ellen  came, 

II  is  nearest  relative  in  kin  and  name : 

Now,  John  and  Ellen  both  this  truth  maintain — 

'fhat  they  who  trust  in  Heaven,  shall  never  trust  in  vain 


Itegister  of  3farriagcs. — George  Middleton^ 

AV'^iien  I  was  young,  all  in  the  parish  knew 
S(]uire  Middleton,  nick-named  the  Savage  Jew  ! 
\V'hose  heart  was  narrow,  as  his  lands  were  wide  ; 

AVJio  never  thought  of  Heaven,  and  man  defied  ! 

Poor,  haughty,  quarrelsome,  and  fond  of  law', 

^Tould  litigate  and  wrangle  for  a  straw'. 

His  son  and  heir  w'as  George,  an  only  child, 

Jn  Sharpley  the  attorney’s  den  exil’d ; 

1 1  is  father  placed  him  there  to  save  expense. 

And  timely  learn  the  art  of  self-defence ; 

Hop’d  George  would  soon  with  skill  conduct  his  pleas. 
And  save  a  fortune  in  the  shape  of  fees. 

For  Lawyer  Sharpley  was  the  man  to  teach, 
lly  quirks  of  law,  to  cheat  and  overreach ; 

>Vhcn  to  demur,  protract,  or  shift  a  cause. 

How  to  invalidate  by  legal  flaws  ; 

V'et  he  was  shrew'd,  his  head  was  clear  and  sound. 

His  judgment  safe,  deep  skill’d  in  law  profound  : 

^V'ith  such  a  tutor  for  his  daily  guide. 

The  Squire  had  hopes  he  might  in  George  confide. 

Old  Gaffer  Strawbridge,  on  the  neighb’ring  farm, 
^\'^as  hale  in  years,  in  w'orldly  wealth  was  wann  ; 

His  daughter  Flora  had  been  sent  to  town, 

A  rustic  beauty,  in  her  grogram  gown, 

’I’o  form  her  manners,  and  improve  her  mind, 

^V^ith  art,  and  elegance,  and  taste  refin’d ; 

For  Gaffer  hop’d  to  see  his  daughter  soar 
More  high  than  ever  Strawbridge  did  before : 

He  was  Squire  Middleton,  his  landlord’s  friend. 

Could  give  good  counsel,  and  had  cash  to  lend ; 

'I’he  Squire  still  found  his  purse  a  ready  bank, 

Which  lured  him  on  to  many  a  wranghng  prank. 

Till  he  had  mortgaged  nearly  all  his  lands. 

The  deeds  secure  in  Farmer  Strawbridge*  hands ! 

But  fate,  while  shone  the  Squire’s  malignant  star, 
Involv’d  both  parties  in  litigious  war  ; 

The  fanner's  fancy  fondly  ggasp’d  the  thrush, 

IVhile  still  it  hopp'd  and  warbled  in  the  bush ; 
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Hence  he  the  clauses  of  his  lease  despis’d, 

And  plough'd,  and  cropp’d,  just  as  his  whims  advis’d  ; 

Sucli  wanton  freedoms  could  not  l)c  allow  d. 

For  still  the  Squire,  though  pinch’d  and  poor,  was  proud ; 
'riiat  iwverty  might  here  his  pride  augment — 

Each  l)eing  obstinate,  to  law  they  went. 

The  cause  went  slowly,  but  their  wrath  rose  fast, 
Fermented,  fum’d,  and  tix’d  in  hate  at  last. 

Meanwhile,  their  children,  guiltless  of  the  strife. 

Alive  to  all  the  young  delights  of  life. 

Felt  none  that  could  with  richer  zest  repay 
The  various  tasks  and  labours  of  the  day, 

'i'han  fondly  meeting  for  an  evening  w^alk. 

Of  friends,  and  home,  and  rural  scenes  to  talk ; 

\V'hen  (George  went  out,  to  taste  the  twilight  air. 

The  sky  still  gloom’d,  if  Flora  was  not  there ; 

For  her  no  health  breath’d  in  the  morning  breeze 
If  George  was  absent ;  Nature  fail’d  to  please : 

'rims,  mighty  Love  had  pierced  their  bosoms  through, 
llefore  their  guileless  hearts  his  presence  knew. 

Now  George  went  home,  when  seven  long  years  had  fled, 
\\"ith  love-sick  heart,  and  law-encumber’d  head  ; 

Some  time  before  him  Flora  had  return’d, 

Deploring  w'rath  that  still  intensely  burn'd  ; 

Hy  stealth  the  lovers  met — by  gossips  seen, 

'rheir  meeting  told — rage  fir’d  each  father’s  mien  ; 

Degenerate  son  !”  cried  the  indignant  Squire, 

‘‘  ^\'hy  can  you  with  my  greatest  foe  conspire? 

“My  mind  is  fix’d — you  meet  that  w’ench  no  more ; 

“  Or,  learn  to  stalk,  like  stranger,  past  my  door !” 

i  )ld  (Laffer  Strawbridge,  in  a  gentler  mood, 

'I'hus  spoke  his  will,  while  Flora  blushing  stood  ; 

“  I  ley,  lass ! — what’s  this  I’m  told  ? — strange  news  indeed ! 
“  George  Middleton — poor  girl ! — more  haste  than  speed  ! 

“  Dear  Flora,  know’ — his  father’s  dish’d — undone — 

“  And  would  you  wed  a  bankrupt  beggar’s  son  ? 

“  An  old  and  obstinate  litigious  ass, 

“  >\’hose  lands  are  mine,  ere  many  years  can  pass  ; 

“  Hills,  bonds,  mortgages,  unredeem’d,  unpaid — 

“  Hold  up  your  head  ! — what ! — is  the  wench  afraid  ? 

“  Hast  lost  a  husband  ? — wait  till  I  foreclose — 

“  Vi'S,  yes ; — I'll  wring  the  stubborn  rascal’s  nose  ! 

“  Till  then,  keep  heart — I’ll  find  a  proper  mate ; 

“  Hut  mind  me — George  1  scorn — his  father  hate  !” 

I’arental  pride  thus  rais’d  itself  above 
i  he  soft,  yet  stem  omnipotence  of  Love : 

I  n  sad  dilemma  stood  the  hapless  pair  j 
Hut  youth  is  not  the  season  for  despair. 

George  had  a  friend  at  India’s  council  board  ; 

He  told  his  tale ;  that  friend  his  case  deplor’d ; 

**  Cheer  up !”  said  he,  **  I’ll  send  you  to  Bombay — 

“  r ake  leave  of  Flora,  and  make  haste  away.” 

The  lovers  met — explain’d  their  hopes  and  fears ; 
Pletlgtxl  faith — embraced — and  mingled  sighs  and  tears- 
His  friend  good  counsel,  gold,  and  letters  gave — 
rhe  w’ind  wras  fair — George  bounded  o’er  me  wave ; 

By  day  he  read,  and  conn’d  llindostanee. 

At  night  slept  sound,  and  dream*d-^f  bliss  to  be. 
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Arriv’d — fate  gave  a  friend  and  patron  kind) 

A\'ith  powerful  hand,  warm  heart,  and  generous  mind ; 

His  fortune  prosper’d,  time  stole  softly  by, 

W^calth  dow’d  apace,  and  Hope  illum’d  his  eye: 

Ten  years  had  pass’d — and  near  the  hapless  hour. 

When  Farmer  Strawbridge,  with  a  vulture’s  power, 

( 'ould,  by  foreclosure,  pounce  upon  his  prey. 

Time  speeds  his  flight,  and  brings  the  fatal  day. 

Deep  plunged  in  grief,  that  morn  the  Inquire  arose. 

And  mutter’d  wrathful,  while  he  mourn’d  his  w'oes ; 

Al'hile  Farmer  Strawbridge  snapp’d  his  thumbs,  and  sung. 

Till  every  echo  in  his  mansion  rung, 

“  Xow',  wench,”  he  crietl,  haste  !  clear  that  clouded  brow, 

“  And  let  your  cheek  bright  as  your  fortune  glow ; 

Tlie  hour  is  come  ! — this  day  makes  lleeehgrove  mine  ! 

“  And  you,  my  Flora,  shall  its  heiress  shine !” 

Fntasted  breakfast  stood  before  the  Squire ; 

A  crackling  log  was  blazing  on  the  fire  ; 

Fierce  on  the  windows  beat  the  rattling  hail. 

His  ancient  elms  were  groaning  in  the  gale  ; 

He  view’d  the  dark  clouds  witli  delighted  eye. 

His  brow  still  darker  than  the  low’ring  sky  ; 

“  Howl  on,  ye  storms  !”  he  cried,  “  your  fury  shed, 

“  And  hurl  these  tow'ers  on  my  devoted  head, 

‘‘  Deep  buried  in  their  ruins  let  me  lie, 

Hid  from  my  hated  foe’s  exulting  eye  !” 

He  could  no  more — for  frenzy  chain’d  his  tongue— 

Wild  flash’d  his  eye — the  door  was  open  flung — 

A  stranger  enter’d — ^grasp’d  his  wither’d  hands. 

The  wonderin"  Squire  in  mute  amazement  stands ! 

“  Dear  father  !  speak — and  say  I  find  you  well !” 

>\'hat ! — George,  my  son — to  ring  my  funeral  knell ! 

Oh  !  cruel  fate ! — why  thus  imbitter  death  !” 

His  pale  lip  quiver’d,  and  he  gasp’d  for  breath. 

‘‘  No,  father,  live ;  your  deep  distress  I  know, 

I  have  the  means  and  will  to  ward  the  blow  ; 

Say  but  the  word — that  you  forget,  forgive. 

And  will  in  peace  wdth  Farmer  Strawbridge  live — 

^\"ill  smile  to  see  me  take  his  daughter’s  hand, 

“  And  I  of  each  incumb’rance  clear  your  land ! 

If  not — farewell ! — again  to  India’s  shore 
“  I  shape  my  course — you  see  my  face  no  more  !” 

”  Dear  son  !  no  longer  I  writh  fate  contend ; 

Why  should  I  mar  what  I  want  power  to  mend  ?” 

This  conquest  gain’d,  George  to  the  farmer’s  pass’d; 

Old  Gaffer  Strawbridge  star’d,  and  look’d  aghast. 

As  fell  the  fastness  of  his  hope  and  trust. 

His  air-built  fabric  le veil’d  in  the  dust. 

“  (’ome,  friend,”  cried  George,  that  brow  from  sadness  clear. 
You  know  your  daughter  to  ray  heart  is  dear. 

For  her  I’ve  seas  and  scorching  suns  defied, 

''  And  lovely  Flora  now  shall  be  ray  bride ; 

Our  faith  is  pledged,  and  she  is  now  of  age. 

And  freely  can  her  heart  and  hand  engage, 

“Yet  would  not  rashly  your  good-will  forego ; 

‘‘  Come,  then,  your  blessing  with  her  hand  bestow ; 

From  memory  blot  the  past — let  wranghng^  cease, 

“  My  sire  and  you  shall  lire  in  lasting  peace.” 

“  What ! — hey  ! — queer  folks— strange  doings,  on  ray  ^troth  . 

My  daughter  take — Hcav’n’s  blessing  on  you  both  !” 
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'rhc  pair  before  me  at  the  altar  bow  il, 

While  Flora’s  cheek  in  rilKjn’il  beauty  glow'd  ; 

'rhe  glance  of  love  beam’d  in  her  bridegroom’s  eye, 

1 1  is  face  deep  bronz’d  beneath  a  torrid  sky  ; 
rbeir  hands  were  join’d,  their  union  bless’d  above, 

If  man  may  judge  from  calm  domestic  love. 

'file  angry  fathers,  even  while  hands  they  shook. 

Held  down  their  heads,  with  half-averted  look  ; 

Hut  tleath  long  since  has  hush’d  their  wrathful  pride. 

Laid  them  at  rest,  and  slumbering  side  by  side 
'i'heir  children,  blest  in  Heechgrove’s  shmly  how’rs, 

In  love,  and  calm  delight,  still  pass  the  hours  ; 

'rheir  evening  sun  descends  in  cloudless  skies, 

>Mnlc  fairer  scenes  in  distant  prospect  rise. 

Urgister  of  Burials. — Mary  Gordon. 

Sef  where  the  yew  tree  rears  its  sombre  liead. 

It  waves  o’er  Mary  CJordon’s  grassy  bed  ; 

My  feeble  j>en  would  fain  that  fame  prolong, 
wiiich  claims  the  meed  of  more  exalted  song. 

Young  Angus  Hordon  liv’d  beyond  the  Tay, 

W  here  (irampian  heights  their  snow-clad  heads  display  ; 
Horn  in  some  lonely  glen,  some  cot  obscure, 

'I'he  child  of  poverty — where  all  are  poor  ; 

Hut  Love  can  hover  wdiere  the  heath-bells  hloon). 

As  light  as  where  the  citron  breathes  perfume  ; 

Kuphemia  smil’d,  in  youth  and  rural  channs. 

And  blush’d  a  bride,  in  Angus  (iordon’s  arms. 

Hut,  in  the  north,  Ri*l>ellion’s  flag  unfurl’d, 

<  )n  Hrunswick’s  prince  her  proud  defiance  hurl'tl ; 

W  hile  loval  clans  for  him  unsheath’d  the  sword, 

And  vassals  follow’d  with  their  feudal  lord  : 

Young  Angus  mingled  in  the  warlike  train. 

And  fearlc'ss  fought  on  Lothian’s  f  ertile  plain  : 

Kuphemia,  still  a  fond  and  faithful  wife, 
rndauntiHl,  follow’d  to  the  field  of  strife  ; 

And  light  first  dawn’d  on  Mary  (Jordon’s  eye, 

>\’here  war’s  loud  thunders  roar’d,  anddimm’d  the  sky. 
'rhe  soldier  saw,  and  clasp’d  his  lovely  child. 

Kiss’d  the  pale  mother’s  cheek,  and  sooth’d  and  smil’d — 
'rhe  bugle  blew — he  donn’d  his  arms  again. 

And  fearless  mingled  on  the  battle  plain: 

'rhe  conflict  raged,  and  fierce  the  direful  shock  ; 

Hut  Angus  stiHHl,  firm  as  tlie  sea-beat  rock  ; 

A  sword  was  pointed  at  his  chieftain’s  breast — 

He  forward  sprung,  the  weapon  to  arrest — 

It  pierced  him  deeji — Life  quiver’d  in  her  seat,  * 

He  groan’d — and  fell  before  his  leader’s  feet ! 

“  My  wife  ! — my  child  !*’  the  dying  hero  said,  .  1 
As  on  the  green  sod  sunk  his  fainting  head. 

1  will  protect!” — the  grateful  chieftain  cried. 

“  Enough  ! — may  Heav’n” — the  soldier  smil’d — and  die*! ! 

Fati^c  and  danger  with  her  griefs, combin’d, 

Ilis  lov d  Kuphemia  mourn’d  not  long  behind;  ;;  =  ' 

The  chieftain  gaz’d  upon  her  orphan  child,  .a.  u- 


The  helpless  infant  claw’d  his  liand,  and  smil’d—r  ,  ^ 

Poor  innocent ! — thy  parents  died  for  me  !  •m  i*  - 
I  must — 1  will,  thy  friend  and  father  be 
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“  \Vc  must  not  i^art ;  no  rival  hireling's  care 
“  Sliall  leave  thee,  pining,  in  the  desert  air." 
lie  siiiil ;  and  infant  Mary  home  was  sent, 

'J'oo  young  to  feel,  too  guileless  to  lament. 

llclov’d  hy  all,  and  shelter'd  from  the  storm, 

ICach  coming  year  improv’d  her  lovely  form  ; 

W  hen  seventeen  years  had  glided  softly  by. 

Fair  was  her  cheek,  and  mild  her  bright  blue  eye  ; 

Her  mien  was  mark'd  with  dignity  and  grace, 

ICach  feature  spoke  in  her  expressive  face, 

'fhat  face,  a  faithful  index  to  her  mind, 

M’liere  all  that's  lovely  in  her  sex  combin’d. 

Her  patron,  now,  with  ling’ring  years  oppress'd, 

W  hen  slowly  sinking  to  the  hour  of  rest. 

Spoke  of  the  father’s  love,  that  sav’d  from  deatli, 

And  bless’d  the  daughter  with  his  latest  breath. 

In  AVilliam’s  eyes,  the  eldest  son  and  heir, 

Mary  had  seem'd  beyond  all  others  fair ; 
lie  took  no  pains  his  growing  love  to  hide  ; 

His  mother  saw,  and  sore  it  gall’d  her  pride ; 

And  prouder  still,  his  haughty  sisters’  scorn, 

J'o  think  of  one  so  i)oor,  so  humbly  born  ; 

Aunts,  uncles  join’d — a  rich,  high-mindetl  race : 

And  pray'd  to  save  them  from  this  sad  disgrace  : 
riiey  reason'd,  threaten'd,  rav’d,  and  wept  in  vain, 
Nought  could  the  purpose  of  his  heart  restrain  ; 

Fill,  in  his  absence,  Mary  forth  was  driven — 

W  ithout  a  home — with  not  a  stay,  but  Heaven. 

W  ith  aching  heart,  he  sought  and  found  the  fair, 

W  ho  owed  her  safety  to  a  peasant’s  care. 

To  shield  and  soothe  her,  in  her  deep  distress, 

Hive  j)roof  of  love,  and  truth,  and  tenderness. 

He  said,  **  Fear  not,  dear  maid  ! — in  me  confide — 

“  My  faith  is  pledged — consent  and  be  my  bride !’’ 

“  No,  AV^illiam,  no the  blushing  maid  replies, 

W  hile  tears  stand  trembling  in  her  glist'ning  eyes  : 

“  ^V'hile  you’re  a  minor  this  can  never  be ; 

“  M’hen  Time  Inis  left  your  heart  and  actions  free, 

“  Sliould  then  no  nobler-born,  no  richer  maid, 

I  n  brighter  charms  and  lovelier  grace  array’d, 

“  Your  love  demand,  your  fond  atfection  share, 

“  And  Mary  still  be  worth  her  William’s  care ; 

“  If  he  can  stoop  so  low,  he  may  command 
“  His  Mary's  duty,  with  her  heart  and  hand.” 

Time  wheel’d  his  flight  within  his  circling  sphere. 

And  clos’d  the  lover's  long-expected  year ; 

^V’^ith  fondest  love  the  nuptial  knot  was  tied. 

And  home  w^as  led  the  beauteous,  blushing  bride  ; 

But  mother,  sisters,  look'd  with  haughty  mien. 

And  cold  contempt  on  every  face  was  seen  ; 

His  rich  relations  glanced  with  scornful  eye ; 

If  chance  they  met,  they  pass’d  him  proudly  by. 

Tliough  no  complaint  flow'd  from  her  gentle  tongue, 

He  saw  his  Mary’s  heart  with  sadness  wrung ; 

Despising  those  who  made  her  bosom  bleed. 

He  sold  his  lands,  and  proudly  cross’d  the  Tweed  ; 

For  though  his  native  pen  to  him  was  dear. 

He  heav’d  a  sigh,  and  shed  a  parting  tear ; 
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Ijike  our  primeval  father,  Btcerd  his  mind. 

For  woman  left  his  paradise  behind. 

At  AV^ilton  Park  he  fix’d  his  lov’d  retreat. 

And  found  felicity  most  pure  and  sweet; 

For  Mary  saw  the  sacrifice  he  made, 

And  felt  such  love  could  never  be  repaid  ; 

Yet,  in  her  best,  she  studied  still  to  please, 

A\'!th  fond  affection,  and  good-natur’d  ease. 

As  when  in  sunbeams  sits  the  spotless  dove. 
Well-chosen  emblem  of  connubial  love, 

Tlie  changing  colours  on  her  glossy  neck. 

The  glowing  rainbow’s  brightest  tints  reflect ; 

From  green  to  gold,  from  pale  to  purple  hue. 

For  ever  lovely,  and  for  ever  new. 

Such  were  the  charms  which  William  lov’d  to  trace. 
With  fond  delight,  in  Mary’s  witching  face  ; 

'I'he  artless  smile,  which  play’d  around  her  mouth, 

'I'hc  modest  blush  of  innocence  and  truth, 

'fhe  lambent  glances  of  her  guileless  eye, 

W  here  little  loves  in  ambush  seem’d  to  lie ; 

’fhe  gentle  sigh  that  heav’d  her  swelling  breast, — 

'i'hese  more  than  words  her  secret  soul  confess’d  : 

'When  to  her  voice  her  spinnet  softly  rung, 

’fhe  melting  accents  of  her  tuneful  tongue. 

Light  madrigal,  or  strain  to  pity  dear, 

('ould  prompt  a  smile,  or  draw  the  tender  tear  ; 

The  rich  expression  o’er  her  features  stole. 

And  syoke  the  boundless  treasures  of  her  soul ; 

Soft  o  er  her  face  the  changing  graces  pass’d. 

And  all  could  charm  ;  but  loveliest  still  the  last ! 

Thus,  long  and  bright,  their  day  uncloudetl  shone. 
Love’s  purple  wings  wav’d  round  his  golden  throne  ; 
The  poor,  with  sickness,  age,  and  want  oppress'd, 

^V’ere  in  their  counsels  and  their  bounty  bless’d  ; 

For  still  they  felt  it  pleasure,  to  impart 
The  gifts  of  Heaven,  to  soothe  the  fainting  heart. 

But  brightest  summer  suns  must  cease  to  shine ; 

Time  will  the  fondest  ties  of  love  untwine ; 

The  stoutest  oak  that  in  the  forest  stands. 

Is  doom’d  to  fall  beneath  the  woodman’s  hands; 

And  W’illiam,  crown’d  with  virtues,  ripe  in  age. 

His  part  perform’d,  forsook  this  earthly  stage: 

His  Mary  mourn’d,  but  felt  Heav'n  had  been  kind. 

And  to  its  will  her  widow’d  heart  resign’d  ; 

For  she  could  still,  with  fond  maternal  eyes. 

Behold  her  sons  and  daughters  round  her  rise ; 

Their  day  of  life  and  happiness  begun. 

Like  buds  expanding  to  the  morning  sun  ; 

Their  love  her  comfort,  and  their  minds  her  care ; 

She  look’d  to  Heaven,  for  her  best  hopes  were  there. 

But  fairest  flowers  will  on  their  stalks  decay. 

And  Mary  mingled  with  her  kindred  clay ; . 

Yet,  as  the  rose,  when  all  its  bloom  is  fled, 

('an  still  around  a  pleasing  otlour  shed, 

Such  is  the  fragrance  of  that  s]>otles8  fame, 
hich  fondly  hallows  Mary  Gordon’s  Jiamc. 
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.  i  vw-iiRii  T«  V-  tlic  easiest  portion  of  the  labour. 

„„  KNA.,  or  AN  ENOLUH  TKA- 

the  slightest  cultivation  to  yield  a 

We  left  Naples  early  in  the  morn-  tenfold  return^  The  roads  arc  con- 
in;;  of  the  10th  of  November.  The  tinually  covered  by  small  carts  with 
sun  rose  in  liis  usual  Italian  splen-  peasants,— by  droves  of  mules  which 
.lour,  and  the  brilliant  clearness  of  have  brought  merchandize  or  wine 
the  atmosphere  gave  the  most  dis-  from  the  southern  parts  of  the  king- 
tant  objects  to  our  view.  The  vines  dom, — and  by  numerous  calechcs 
were  still  in  leaf,  although  tinged  belonging  to  the  i>eoplc  of  the  coun- 
uiih  the  colouring  of  autumn  ;  and  try.  I  should  have  previously  mcn- 
tluir  luxuriant  festoons,  thrown  into  tioned,  that,  immediately  upon  clcar- 
a  thousiind  graceful  combinations,  ing  the  town,  in  the  centre  of  a 
lormcd  canopies  over  the  lofty  pop-  large  causeway  we  passed  two  sta- 
l;irs  which  supported  them.  The  tues,  the  one  on  the  right  being  that 
soil  beneath  is  rich  and  light,  like  of  St  Januarius.  On  the  base  is  a 
prden  land,  producing  vegetation  of  long  inscription,  stating,  that  in  such 
all  kinds.  Here  and  there  are  ex-  a  year,  the  lava  of  Vesuvius  having 
tensive  Helds  of  the  cotton  plant,  reached  even  to  the  borders  of  the 
wliich  was  then  near  the  time  of  town,  the  inhabitants  had  recourse 
harvest ;  but  there  are  no  vines  over  to  their  Saint :  his  image  was  car- 
tlk'se  Helds,  and  the  plant  itself,  a-  ried  in  procession,  and  the  priests, 
lM)ut  three  feet  high,  has  a  mean  ap-  having  wisely  chosen  a  rising  ground 
jicarance,  something  like  a  stunted  for  their  resting-jdace,  the  lava  found 
currant-bush.  We  passed  some  palm  either  the  Saint  or  the  j)o.slti()n  too 
trees,  and  several  orange  gardens,  strong,  for  its  progress  was  suddenly 
where  the  ripe  fruit  and  How’ers  en-  arrested.  The  right  hand  of  the 
riclicd  the  tree,  at  the  same  time  statue  points  to  the  mountain  with  a 
Sending  to  a  great  distance  a  perfume  gesture  of  command.  From  the 
almost  too  powerful.  The  golden  causeway  to  Portici  there  are  houses 
fruit  upon  the  broad  dark-green  leaf  on  each  side  all  the  way ;  on  the 
has  an  effect  richer  than  can  be  de-  left  rises  Vesuvius,  its  gentle  slope 
scribed.  Feasants  in- bright-coloured  deeply  furrowed  with  lava,  but 
garments  were  scattered  over  the  clothed  with  vines  to  within  two 
Helds  at  work.  The  men  had  jack-  miles  of  the  summit,  where  nothing 
ets,  and  other  habiliments,  of  a  deep  is  to  be  seen  but  ashes, 
red,  or  full  violet  colour.  The  wo-  At  Torre  del  Greco,  which  is  two 
men,  perhaps  without  shoes  or  stock-  miles  from  Portici,  a  stream  of  lava, 
ings,  and  of  the  poorest  class,  had  a  twenty  feet  high,  passed  over  the 
bright  crimson  petticoat,  and  ano-  village  in  1794,  and  continued  its 
tiler  above,  partly  tucked  up  round  course  to  the  sea.  The  inhabitants 
tile  waist,  and  also  of  a  violet  colour;  dug  away  the  lava  as  soon  as  it  was 
or  the  one  was  yellow,  and  the  other  possible  ;  so  that  the  houses,  which 
deep  red.  They  were  hoeing  the  were  rather  surrounded  than  cover- 
ground  for  sowing  corn.  The  man-  ed  by  the  stream,  remained  the  same. 
Her  ot  these  people  is  depressed  and  In  parts  of  the  street,  you  see  the 
I’liaracterised  by  what  Shakespeare  face  of  the  lava,  as  it  has  been  cut 
ealls  “  an  unquestioning  spirit.**  perpendicularly  to  clear  the  road ; 
1  licy  look  at  the  passenger  with  an  in  other  places  it  remains^  as  a  sort 
^ye  of  indifference,  if  they  look  at  of  basement  to  the  building,  or 
^11  f  and  should  you  speak  to  them  serves  for  horse-blocks.^  1  hc^  lava 
"'ith  the  view  of  exciting  a  smile,  beyond  the  village  continues  in  its 
diey  stare  for  a  moment,  and  then  original  state,  and  forms  a  large  tract 
nisume  their  labour.  In  one  field  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain  to 
''e  saw  a  man  holding  a  very  small  near  the  sea,  all  piled  in  black  and 
plough,  which  was  drawn  by  a  W0“  confused  masses.  On  the  shore  are 
^1''///;  a  cord  was  passed  over  her  shoul-  seen  some  pretty  villas,  with  fine 
and  the  man  held  it  with  both  pine-trees  and  vineyards,  forming  a 
•‘■‘nds.  She  seemed  to  do  the  office  rich  border  to  this  Held  of  desolauoii. 
"‘♦Ik  horse  with  very  little  cffflft,  A  few  miles  more  through  vineyards. 
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but  along  a  road  almost  always  shut 
up  by  high  stone  walls,  brought  us 
to  'rorrc  deir  Annunziata,  a  town  of 
rjjOOO  inhabitants,  but,  in  its  ap- 
]»earancc,  mean  ani\  insignificant, 
'fhe  i>opulation  of  these  neighbouring 
towns  is  immense.  In  this  respect, 
Naples  differs  from  Paris  or  Home. 
'There,  when  you  leave  the  gates  be¬ 
hind  you,  all  is  ojk'H,  and  you  sec 
but  few  people;  here,  there  arc 
houses  at  every  step,  and  the  roads 
are  crowdiMl  with  carts  and  carriages. 
Soon  after  leaving  Annunziata, we  got 
rid  of  the  stone  walls,  and  the  broad 
road  runs  through  a  plain  which 
separates  Vesuvius  from  the  Appe- 
nincs,  (the  mountains  of  Abruzzi) 
liaving  a  space  of  al>out  six  or  seven 
miles.  'The  hills  rise  abruptly  from 
the  plain,  which  is  a  perfect  level, 
and  are  covered  with  woods  and 
vineyards :  villas  and  convents  rise 
on  the  slopes  wherever  the  ground 
is  favourable.  A\'e  observed  a  num- 
l)cr  of  small  round  towers  on  the  ris¬ 
ing  grounds,  and  were  at  a  loss  to  di¬ 
vine  their  use.  ^V'e  afterwards  learn- 
nl  that  they  were  intende<l  for  the 
wild-]>igeon  hunt,  a  very  singular 
and  eurious  sport.  A  numher  of 
men  sling  large  white- washed  stones 
liigh  in  the  air,  in  the  direction  of  a 
lower,  uj)on  the  top  of  which  is  placed 
per|)einlieularly  a  large  sjn  eading  net : 
the  jngeons,  following  these  stones, 
mistaking  them,  it  seems,  for  other 
pigi'ons,  are  led  to  fly  against  the  net, 
in  which  they  become  entangUnl,  and 
are  either  shot,  or  seized,  or  knocked 
<lowii  with  poles,  by  tliose  in  the 
tower. 

On  our  right,  the  hills  soon  rose 
like  a  wall ;  and  a  fine  old  convent, 
t'astello  iSIonte,  stands  on  a  shelv¬ 
ing  rock,  half  Avay  up.  The  an¬ 
cient  town  of  ("ava  succeeds;  it  is 
long  ami  dismal,  having  great  ar¬ 
cades  on  each  side  the  street,  and 
many  houses  of  immense  size,  hut 
tew  with  any  appearance  of  comfort. 
The  chief  boast  of  the  place  is  an  an¬ 
cient  convent,  which  is  celebrated  as 
hanng  Ixvn  a  depository  for  MSS. 
in  the  middle  age's,  and  particularly 
for  the  laws  of  the  Longohards.  The 
road  from  (  ava  to  Salerno  descends 
gradually  for  three  miles  through  a 
gorge  fonnexl  by  the  inerting  of  the 
mountains,  leaving  only  space  for  a 
narrow  torrent, 'over  which  the  road 
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seems  suspended,  running  on  a  dull 
some  SiOO  feet  al)ove,  on  the  ridu. 
We  traversed  another  small  town, 
Vietri,  before  our  arrival  at  Salerno, 
which  stands  close  to  the  shore,  lia¬ 
ving,  like  Naples,  a  broad  and  hand¬ 
some  street  running  along  the  Inacli, 
open  to  the  sea.  'There  is  a  cathe¬ 
dral,  San  Mattco,  wdiich  is  not  re¬ 
markable  in  itself,  but  has  an  en¬ 
closed  court  in  front,  surrounded  by 
colonnades,  'rhe  columns  are  of  dif¬ 
ferent  marbles,  mostly  Corinthian, 
and  of  fine  proportions,  but  are  dis¬ 
graced  by  supporting  miserable  ar¬ 
cades.  They  were  removed  from  the 
ruins  of  Piestum  by  Robert  Guisard, 
as  w'ell  as  a  large  basin,  which  Ix  - 
longed  to  the  Pa'stan  aqueduct. 

After  leaving  Salerno,  tlic  hills  hc- 
came  less  picturesque,  lower,  and  of 
a  tamer  outline ;  there  is  only  one 
rise,  covered  with  a  fine  olive  v»’oo<l. 
We  next  reached  Kboli,  a  town  of  a 
handsome  appearance,  built  upon  the 
slope  of  the  hills.  It  is  rcmarkahle 
as  a  sort  of  colony  of  minstrels.  'J'hose 
little  bands,  of  two  harjis  and  two 
violins,  w’hich  we  meet  so  frequently 
in  Naples,  all  come  from  Kboli.  They 
reckon  at  least  300  of  those  itiner¬ 
ants,  who,  traversing  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  return  to  their  town 
at  certain  seasons.  These  harj^s  arc 
small,  and  have  only  one  row  of 
strings;  they  sling  them  across  their 
shoulders  to  play,  and  the  violin  is 
held  like  a  guitar,  the  bow  Ixinfi 
pointed  dowmwards.  Tlicir  perfor¬ 
mance  is  by  no  means  had,  and  they 
play  German  w'altzes  as  well  as  Ita¬ 
lian  pieces  of  music.  At  C’hristmas, 
Naples  is  full  of  these  little  hands, 
as  well  as  of  those  who  perfonn  on 
the  ancient  bagpipe,  and  a  sort  of 
hautboy.  The  bagpipe  is  much  lar¬ 
ger  than  the  Scotch  instrument,  and 
the  skin  attached  to  it  is  inflated 
w  ith  air,  which  the  performer  blows 
througli  a  small  tube.  These  in¬ 
struments,  tradition  says,  were  play¬ 
ed  by  the  shepherds  at  the  birth  ot 
our  Saviour.  For  this  reason  they 
crowd  into  Naples  at  the  season  of 
the  Nativity,  and  play  before  all  ih*^* 
little  images  of  the  Virgin  in  the 
streets. 

The  plain  of  Ptestum  appears  a 
perft'ct  flat ;  its  shore  has  a  slight 
concave  sweep  from  one  point  to  the 
ofhrr.  The  •  mountains  of  Ivattaro 


I  lorm  a  grand  cliain,  stretching  twen- 
tv  miles  to  tlic  westward  and  seaward, 

'  Ihmkiiig  the  bay*.  'I'lie  island  of  Ca¬ 
pri,  (Utiiclkd  but  a  small  distance 
iVt.m  tlie  point  of  Minerva,  completes 
till*  view  on  tins  side.  To  the  left  is 
;i  ihain  of  bills,  fonning  a  continua- 
I  lion  of  the  Appenines.  Their  sides, 
wlunvcr  cultivation  is  practicable, 
are  clothed  with  vines,  and  superb 
oaks,  (the  ilex,)  and  on  the  slopes  ap- 
j  |H'ars  now  and  then  a  little  village  with 

its  white  church  ;  and  higher  up,  on 
jj  an  aj>i»arently  inaccessible  point  of 
the  rock,  a  lofty  cross.  Such  an  one 
is  the  village  of  (’apaccio  Vecchio, 

I  where  the  Tosidonians  are  said  to 
?  have  retired  after  the  last  visit  of 
[  the  Saracens,  w  hen  they  abandoned, 

I  tor  ever,  their  houses,  their  temples, 
and  their  gods.  This  sort  of  eagle's 
eyrie  is  still  inhabited  by  300  ^K'ople. 
The  plain,  as  you  look  down  upon  it 
from  Kboli,  shows  large  tracts  of 
dark  green  shrubs,  wdiich  have  a  dis¬ 
mal  and  w’aste  appearance ;  yet  these 
are  myrtles,  generally  ten  feet  high  ; 
and  this  is  a  pasture  feeding  thou¬ 
sands  of  buffaloes.  A  prince  D’An- 
j^rie  has  one  farm  of  500  of  these 
animals,  principally  kept  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  cheese  from  their 
milk.  The  cheese  is  excellent,  but 
the  milk  considered  indigestible  and 
unwholsoine.  Large  tracts  of  corn 
laud  are  also  seen  here  and  there, 
and  patches  of  vines,  orchards,  and 
orange-groves,  with  occasional  de¬ 
tached  buildings,  at  wide  distances. 

^  I’astum  itself  is  not  yet  visible.  A 
r  large  palace  belonging  to  the  King  of 
Naples  stands  on  the  other  side  of  the 
^ilaro,  whose  bank  we  reached  after 
thrt‘c  miles  more.  The  Silaro  runs 
a  rapid  and  winding  course,  within 
wide  tiat  banks.  The  Ancient  His¬ 
torians,  and  Tasso  in  his  Gierusa- 
htnme,  celebrate  this  stream  for  its 
IK-tnfying  powers.  Don  Pepe  Bel- 
j  b^ttative  and  inhabitant  of  its 
declares  that  it  never  possess¬ 
ed  thig  power,  which  has  been  false- 
y  attributed  to  it,  and  belongs  pro¬ 
perty  to  the  Talsume,  which  takes  its 
I  ^  at  Capacdo,  five  miles  from  Pa?s- 
um.  crossed  the  river  by  a 
tanusouae  wooden  bridge,  and,  short- 
tk*  •  *  plain  of  Paestura, 

T desolate  appearance  of 
hich  we  had  seen  from  EboJii. 
bCHving  a  rich  and  luxuriant  sceiiei  y 
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of  hill  and  w^ood  behind  us,  th^ro 
was  something  solemn  amhimposittg 
in  the  silent  loneliness  of  this  mono¬ 
tonous  expanse.  The  myrtles  have  « 
dark  and  heavy  look,  and  you  pass 
vast  herds  of  huftiiloes  ;  of  all  animals 
the  most  forbidding  in  appearance. 
Shepherds  or  peasants  arc  seated  a- 
lone,  w  atching  these  herds,  or  merely 
basking  in  the  .sun,  for  lack  of  occu¬ 
pation.  The  dress  of  these  herds¬ 
men  gives  them  an  appearanc?  liard- 
ly  human.  It  consists  of  a  sliarp 
pointed  felt  hat,  w'orn  hrow’ii,  and  a 
sort  of  pelisse  without  sleeves,  and 
reaching  below  the  knees,  formed  of 
black  goat  skins,  with  the  long  shag¬ 
gy  hair  outwards.  'Fhe  arms  and 
legs  are  covered  with  ])ieccs  of  dark- 
brown  cloth,  tied  wdth  conls,  and  a 
very  large  long  musket  is  always  car¬ 
ried  on  the  shoulder.  These  accom¬ 
paniments,  with  a  countenance  na¬ 
turally  gloomy  and  ferocious,  and  a 
squalidbeard  of  some  months’ growth, 
altogether  fonn  a  figure  by  no  means 
answering  to  our  beau  ideal  of  a  .v/k  //- 
hci'd  with  his  pastoral  reed,  and  de¬ 
corated  with  flowers.  If  you  ask  one 
of  these  peasants  for  directions  as  to 
your  way,  he  most  probably  makes  no 
other  answ’cr  than  a  broad  malicious 
grin,  or  if  any  other  person  is  near, 
he  joins  them  in  a  brutal  laugh  at 
your  ignorance,  without  condescend¬ 
ing  to  give  you  the  least  informa¬ 
tion.  C)ur  driver,  though  speaking 
the  same  language,  and  of  much  the 
same  class  with  these  savages,  found 
no  better  reception  from  them.  He 
pointed  out  to  us  a  spot,  where,  a- 
bout  two  years  since,  tw’o  English¬ 
men  had  been  stopt  by  a  party  of 
them,  robbed  of  every  thing,  even  to 
their  shirts,  and  sent  literally  naked 
back  to  Eboli,  where  these  travellers 
had  been  so  incautious  as  to  exhibit 
diamond  pins,  and  gold  watches  and 
seals.  We  now  passed  extensive 
corn  lands  and  many  vineyards ;  the 
road  wound  towards  the  south,  an<l 
at  about  two  miles  distance  we  first 
discerned  the  columns  of  Picstum, 
having  then  a  sideview  of  the  temples. 
That  of  Ceres,  which  is  the  least  re¬ 
markable,  being  the  first  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  view,  the  scene  did  not 
then  impress  us  so  powerfully  as  we 
had  expected.  We  entered  an  open¬ 
ing  through  the  remains  of  a  wall 
fifteen  feet  high,  built  of  square 
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massive  stones,  and  thus  passed  one 
of  tlio  jrates  of  ancient  I’sestiini.  The 
liishop’s  Palace,  agoml  house,  (Don 
Itellelli  s,)  and  three  or  four  rather 
lurj;e  huildinjis  detached  from  each 
other  at  considerable  distances,  but  all 
exhibiting  signs  of  excessive  filth  and 
misery,  occupy  the  site  of  the  town, 
'fhe  land  is  in  grass,  or  ploughed, 
and  enclosed  with  stone  walls.  As 
tliere  w’as  no  refreshment  to  be  had 
in  the  hut  near  the  ruins  where  our 
horses  were  put  up,  we  waited  on 
Don  liellelli,  wliose  house  was  close 
by,  and  for  whom  my  companion 
had  a  letter  of  introduction  from  M. 
tialdi,  one  of  the  public  characters  of 
tlie  Ncajiolitan  llevolution.  Don  11. 
gave  us  a  most  frigid  reception  ;  and 
ahhoiigh  his  house  appeared  to  a- 
boimd  with  every  comfort,  he  him¬ 
self  .seemed  one  of  those  hosts  much 
more  likely  to  “  sjK'ed  the  parting,’* 
tlian  to  ‘‘  welcome  the  coming”  guest. 
His  countenance  assumed  a  very  for¬ 
bidding  expression,  upon  our  pre- 
st'iuing  the  intrcxiuctory  letter,  but 
brightenetl  up  wonderfully,  when  he 
iliscovereil  that  it  was  meant  for  his 
brother,  whose  casino,  he  told  us, 
was  at  some  distance,  and  whom  we 
should  Hnd  most  happy  to  receive  us. 
lie  suffertHl  us  first  to  hint,  and  then 
o}Kidy  to  express  the  want  of  a  guide. 
M'e  at  lene:th  had  our  horses  put  to 
again,  and  drove  back  the  road  we 
came  ;  dismissing  our  carriage  at  two 
miles  distance  from  the  promiseil  a- 
IkkIo,  lest  our  host  should  be  alarmed 
at  the  sight  of  an  equipage,  the  ap- 
jK-arance  of  which  might  denote  some 
intention  oi siai/inir.  Our  dismay  on 
finding,  at  the  end  of  our  walk,  a 
nMnsion,  the  only  inmate  of  which 
was  an  old  housc‘kei'per,  who  did  not 
keep  the  keys,  may  be  better  ima¬ 
gined  than  described.  After  much 
ilebate,  my  com})auion  resolved  to 
givx*  up  the  appeal  to  Italian  hospi¬ 
tality,  of  which  w’e  had  received  so 
discouraging  a  specimen  ;  and  it  was 
only  by  exerting  my  utmost  eloquence 
that  1  could  induce  him  to  make  one 
more  attempt.  The  nephew  of  Don 
Michael  Angelo  Bellelli  occupied  a 
large  and  adjacent  house  ;  and  as 
IKni  M.  A.  was  expecteil  at  home 
the  next  day,  we  resolved  to  wait 
U}K)n  this  nephew,  Don  Pepe,  to 
w  hose  prt'sence  we  were  soon  admit¬ 
ted.  He  read  our  letter  very  coolly, 


and  said  he  had  no  doubt  hut  his 
uncle  would  be  very  happy  to  accom¬ 
modate  us ;  that  he  would  desire 
the  housekeeper  to  prepare  IkmIs,  and 
in  the  mean  time  wc  might  */</?/ 
with  him.  Not  a  w'ord,  however, 
W’as  dropped  on  the  subject  of  din¬ 
ner,  and  it  was  now  five  o’clock.  A 
French  officer,  and  a  Neapolitan  of 
elegant  manners,  W’ho  had  retired  to 
cultivate  his  vineyards  on  the  plain 
of  l*{estum,  secmetl  to  be  visitors  in 
the  house.  The  latter  shewed  us 
much  attention,  and  by  his  cordial 
|K)liteness  greatly  improved  the  sonie- 
what  ungenial  atmosphere  of  Don 
Pepe’s  abode.  After  walking  alnuit 
for  an  hour  or  tw’o,  our  spirits  were 
revived  by  a  casual  hint  of  a  sui»]u  r 
in  distant  iK‘rsj)ectivc.  For  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  hopes  thus  excited,  we 
w’aited  (I  will  not  say  how  patiently) 
three  long  hours  more,  when  our  t  ars 
were  at  length  gladdened  by  thechcer- 
ing  sound  of  frying,  and  the  clasli  of 
knives  and  forks.  The  t.able  was 
at  last  spread,  and  we  left  the  chim¬ 
ney  corner  and  the  blazing  wood,  for 
a  cold  room,  a  fow  l  tough  as  larcli- 
w’ood,  some  sausages,  and  w’cak  wine. 
Don  Pepe,  however,  warmc<l  over  his 
own  good  cheer.  He  spoke  French 
and  Italian  well,  and  his  inannw, 
although  listless  and  heavy,  (in  con¬ 
sequence,  as  we  were  given  to  umlcr- 
stand,  of  a  recent  family  alHiction,) 
were  obliging  and  gentlemanly.  A 
brother  of  his  w’as  at  the  table,  and 
a  C’aptain  Giovanni  made  the  fifth, 
'rhis  last  belonged  to  the  militia,  and 
had  been  a  celebrated  brigand  hun¬ 
ter,  under  Murat,  at  a  time  when 
three  thousand  armed  banditti  were 
the  terror  of  the  country,  and  used 
even  to  take  towns,  destroying  or 
carrying  off  every  thing,  after  slaugh¬ 
tering  all  W’ho  resisted  them.  '1  hesc 
ruffians,  at  the  same  time,  set  up  for 
patriots,  or  rather,  they  made  patrio¬ 
tism  their  rallying  ©ry,  and  asscrtcfi 
it  to  the  origin  of  their  occupation- 
Thirty  thousand  French  fell  a  sacn- 
fice  to  their  daggers,  before  the  sub¬ 
jugation  of  the  Calabrias  was  emn- 
pleted.  General  Minas,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  French  forces  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  blockaded  these 
people  in  their  strong  holds  amongst 
the  mountains ;  and  in  attempting^ 
escape,  they  were  destroyed,  starved 
to  death,  or  taken  and  executed.  1  he 
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|k'a>  forbi(Men  to  carry  their  wliitcncss,  at  the  fool  of  the  cle- 

bmut  to  them,  ami  those  who  were  elivities ;  wliile  the  tlibtaiicc  otters  a 
found  on  the  roads  with  even  a  small  p;low'  and  blending  of  every  hue  which 
Io.if  in  their  pockets,  wx're  shot  on  (listance  can  give,  through  the  splen- 
tih*  sj)!*t.  'I’his  last  measure  was  the  did  medium  of  an  Italian  atmosphere, 
most  elleetiial  of  all,  for  though  the  My  first  impression,  on  beholding 
lunditti  could  iiiul  game  in  the  hills,  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  w’as,  that  it 
tii*  y  liad  no  means  of  procuring  must  be  smaller  than  I  had  always 
briitd,  and  their  chace,  likewise,  be-  imagined  it ;  and  that,  instead  of  be- 
oanie  too  much  narrowed  to  attbrd  ing  heavy,  as  1  had  rather  expected, 
them  subsistence.  Captain  San  (iio-  its  appearance  was  light  and  Heating, 
\jnni,  from  whom  we  learned  these  as  if  it  scarcely  bore  upon  the  earth, 
liartieiilars,  was  a  tall,  gaunt  figure,  The  more,  however,  1  coiUemplalctl 
who  always  carried  a  musket  loaded  the  mass,  and  observed  its  juopor- 
witli  hall,  and  a  long  dagger  under  tions  in  detail,  the  more  it  seemed  to 
liis  waistcoat.  At  ten  o’clock,  we  increase  in  size,  and  assert  its  claim 
took  leave  of  our  host  and  his  family,  to  grandeur.  The  structure  is  com- 
atul  were  escorted  about  a  (juarter  of  plctc,  \vanting  only  the  roof ;  the 
a  mile  over  the  fields,  by  a  domestic  places  wlicre  the  rafters  rested,  are 
with  a  loaded  gun,  to  Don  M.  A.’s  still  visible  in  the  interior  of  the  cor- 
(’asii)o.  Mere  we  found  every  com-  nice;  in  the  tvestern  pediment  some 
fort  and  elegance,  and  the  next  morn-  stones  are  wanting ;  the  eastern  is  c  n- 
insj;  were  provided  wuth  a  couple  of  tire,  one  stone  only  having  been  iti- 
saihlle-horses,  which  ave  mounted,  jured,  and  leaving  openings  on  eueli 
and  galloped  across  the  plain  to  the  side  of  it.  There  are  three  sorts  of 
ruins.  stone  employed.  The  columns  and  eii- 

A  low  stene  wall  encloses  a  const-  tahlature  arc  of  a  iK)rous  kind,  much 
dirahle  sjiace,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  colour  of  cork  which  has  been 
stand  tile  Temple  of  Neptune  and  lately  cut,  but  stained  with  a  dcepci 
the  Basilica,  within  a  few  paces  of  oranj^e  brown,  here  and  there,  as  is 
each  other.  The  (Jovernment  has  seen  in  the  sides  of  chalybeate  springs, 
lorhiddcu  any  use  to  be  made  of  the  The  texture  of  this  stone  is  exceed- 
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cing  siiialltT  columns  above  those  of 
the  Celia,  has  a  bad  effect ;  hut  there 
>va8  no  other  way  of  reaching  so 
peat  a  height.  Single  columns  must 
have  been  of  so  much  greater  a  dia¬ 
meter,  that  they  would  have  occu¬ 
pied  the  whole  of  the  Celia.  The 
Basilica,  a  few  j)aces  from  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Neptune,  being  without  its  en¬ 
tablature,  and  having  only  one  row  of 
stones  of  the  architrave,  has  a  meagre 
and  awkward  api>earancc.  The'  co¬ 
lumns  arc  ornamented  round  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ovolo,  with  one  row’  of 
leaves,  and  tlie  column  is  contracted 
a  good  deal  below’  the  capital,  and  is 
of  a  less  diameter,  'fhese  columns 
have  been  considered  as  an  advance 
in  the  art,  compared  to  those  of  the 
'J’cmple  of  Neptune ;  in  my  opinion, 
their  ])roportions  are  every  way  less 
iH'autiful,  and  their  effect  is  mean 
and  scanty.  They  are  of  the  same  or¬ 
der,  but  the  ovolo  has  more  the  shaiHJ 
of  a  Hatteneil  Hour-cake,  w’hereas  the 
sides  of  those  in  the  Temple  of  Nei>- 
tunc  ]>oint  almost  to  an  angle.  The 
ornaments  of  these  columns  arc  visi¬ 
ble  only  when  near,  and  are  rude  in 
workmanship.  This  building  has 
been  called  the  Basilica,  because  a 
row  of  columns  runs  down  the  centre 
of  the  interior,  an  arrangement  not 
observed  in  temples  ;  and  because  it 
has  been  asserted  that  the  floor  of 
the  (’ella  presents  no  appearance  of 
having  Kvii  raised.  This,  however, 
is  incorrect ;  the  (’ella  has  evidently 
iK'cn  raiseil,  though  not  so  high  as 
in  the  other  temples;  and  since  there 
is  certainly  the  portico  of  a  (\*lla, 
w’itli  its  columns  and  pilasters,  1 
think  the  point  somewnat  doubt¬ 
ful. 

The  Temple  of  Ores,  which  is 
much  smaller  than  the  other  build¬ 
ings,  has  likew’ise,  though  of  the 
same  order,  columns  of  a  smaller 
<liameter  below  the  capital.  'I'he 
.stone  is  greyish,  like  that  of  the  Ba¬ 
silica.  'I  he  frieze  of  the  pediment 
is  different  from  all  the  others.  In 
the  usual  nlaci'  of  the  triglyphs  are 
plain  bucks  of  stone,  projecting  so 
as  to  form  the  metopes  ikt ween  ;  but 
neither  have  any  ornament,  excepting 
a  sort  of  cornice  on  the  stone  which 
jdls  the  situation  of  the  triglyph. 

I  here  are  no  remains  of  columns  in¬ 
side  the  (Vila.  (Vntiguous  to  the 
•’Ut5;',le  of  its  wall,  and  under  the 
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peristyle,  are  a  few  tombs,  merely 
formed  of  four  blocks  of  stone  cacli, 
the  covering-stone  having  been  re¬ 
moved.  The  last  of  these  tombs  was 
oiK'ned  twelve  years  ago.  It  con¬ 
tained  some  very  ancient  armour  and 
a  skeleton.  The  armour  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  Museum  of  Naples.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  casque,  a  cuirass,  greaves 
for  the  legs,  and  several  wcajwns. 
The  casque  is  plain,  and  without  a 
crest ;  the  cuirass  is  in  two  pieces, 
one  for  the  breast,  the  other  fur  the 
back,  fastened  by  straps  (as  at  pre¬ 
sent)  :  all  arc  of  bronze ;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  observe,  that  the  bronze 
appears  to  have  been  cast  on  a  siilu 
stance  previously  modelled  on  iht 
person  of  the  wearer,  as  it  has  every 
muscle  distinctly  marked.  This  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  api>earance  of  the 
sculptured  and  engraved  flgures  re¬ 
presented  in  ancient  armour ;  they 
ahvays  seem  to  be  covered  with  some¬ 
thing  which  took  the  exact  sliajH', 
and  w'as  so  flexible,  as  to  conform  to 
every  movement  of  the  muscles.  \ 
belt  of  bronze  for  the  waist  accom¬ 
panied  these  Pacstan  remains:  there 
was  no  armour  for  the  thighs.  'I'hc 
greaves  for  the  legs  seemed  equally 
fittexl  to  the  shape,  and  reaching  above 
the  knees.  The  metal  being  elastic, 
these  greaves  almost  touch  behind, 
yet  allow  of  being  opened  to  admit 
the  leg.  The  w’capons  w^crc  iron,  and 
consisted  of  spears,  and  a  sort  oi  axe. 
In  the  same  tomb  w’cre  found  various 
vases,  a  lamp,  and  some  money.  '1  his 
is  explained  by  the  (Ireek  custom  ot 
placing  in  the  sepulchre  whatever 
the  deceased  has  derived  most  plea¬ 
sure  from  during  his  existence  here, 
as  well  as  all  for  which  he  might 
have  occasion  on  his  passage  to  the 
otlter  w’orld ;  viz.  money  to  pay  (  ha- 
ron,  a  lamp  to  light  his  way,  a  vase 
for  wine,  and  other  utensils.  h‘ 
some  tombs  w’ere  seen  pieces  of  sculp¬ 
ture,  ill  others  astronomical  instru¬ 
ments,  arm.s,  &:c. ;  and  in  those  ol 
w’omen  were  generally  depositod-or- 
naments,  jewels,  rouge,  and  mirrors. 
In  the  Pa'stan  tomb  above-mention¬ 
ed,  a  painting  of  tlirce  figures  wa.*^ 
visible  on  the  wall.  T wo  repref^eiii 
warriors  engaged  in  single  combat , 
the  third  was  a  priest,  looking  on. 
The  priest  and  One  w’arrior  arc  sup* 
IKisc'd  to  be  portraits  of  the  deceased, 
w’lio  might  nave  acted  in  both  capa- 
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litics,  ami  the  combat  is  probably  tracts  of  the  l\cstan  plain,  arc  of  an 
one  in  which  he  particularly  distin-  exceedingly  rich  scent,  and  some- 
<:uiFlu'd  himself.  times  rise  to  the  height  of  ten  feet. 

'  Tlic  circuit  of  the  walls  of  Picstum  Several  lakes,  and  a  great  deal  of 
isiOiout  three  English  miles.  Ex-  marshy  ground,  render  the  climate 
ivpting  one  space  of  two  or  three  fatally  unwholesome  during  the  sum- 
liiindrid  yards  towards  the  north,  the  mer  months,  and  prevent  the  culti- 
iiiassy  stones  of  which  the  wndl  is  vation  of  its  fertile  soil,  except  in 
Iniilt  still  remain,  sometimes  levelled  patches.  The  plain  can  scarcely  be 
almost  to  the  foundations,  and  scat-  said  to  have  a  Ir^ndrcdth  part  of  the 
tcrcil  over  the  ground,  sometimes  population  requisite  for  its  culture, 
funding  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  To  drain  this  land  a  trifling  expense 
forty  feet.  The  stones  are  cut  very  would  be  requisite,  since  tliere  is  a 
Fijuirc,  and  fit  close ;  tlieir  angles  decided  and  regular  descent  from 
arc  almost  as  sharp  as  if  of  a  recent  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  and  it  is 
date,  'fherc  is  no  cement,  and  the  intersected  by  two  rivers  of  con- 
V.  alb  and  towers  are  not  merely  faccil  siderable  size  and  rapidity.  The 
with,  hut  arc  a  solid  mass  of  mason-  French  had  commenced  a  cut,  but 
ry.  'I’liere  are  only  live  towers,  and  not  proceeded  far  ;  and  at  their  de- 
ilicy  arc  placed  at  irregular  distan-  j)arture,  the  undertaking  was  ahan- 
.vs.  'I’lie  arehiteeture,  which  has  doned.  >\'hen  the  first  snow  falls, — 
Inrii  described  as  showing  different  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  climate 
l^riods  of  structure,  is,  in  fact,  cn-  of  Ihcstum  is  considered  wholesome; 
tircly  tlic  same ;  only  that,  in  one  and  the  proprietors,  who  pass  the 
part,  the  stones  are  rather  smaller,  summer  at  Clapaccio,  on  the  hills, 
and  less  solidly  built.  ( )nc  gate,  come  down  to  their  Casinos  for  the 
ihc  eastern,  remains  entire ;  it  is  winter.  Don  M.  A.  Bellelli  removed 
•  imply  a  narrow  and  lofty  arch  of  to  his  Casino  in  November  last ;  it 
massive  masonry.  It  is  singular,  was  too  early,  and  a  severe  fever  was 
that  of  those  who  have  written  de-  the  consequence.  The  winter  here 
srriptions  of  Fxstum,  some  have  is  exceedingly  mild,  much  more  so 
placed  the  town  at  three  miles  dis-  than  at  Naples, 
taiu'j  from  tlie  sea,  others  at  one, 

and  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  - - 

mi dilumrhood  agree  in  this  last  as-  memoirs  of  a  misantiiropi:. 
s;  r  mi.  ^  Tliere  arc  countless  in-  ..  his  house,  ami  from 

sUll-vs  of  similar  inaccuracy,  where  it  1  very  i)oyho(Ki,  a  severer  gU)om 

n  I  I).  iiiOUgnt  impoSblDie  to  err.  Around  him,  like  an  oversliadowmg  veil; 

1  he  \v  '  t .  r-mark  of  the  sea  cannot  be  And  yet  at  times — often  when  some  sad  talc 

nmv  .  fi. ...  ^  1.'  T  t  Mr  W'as  told— from  out  that  seeming  darkness  flew 

lOK  limn  naif  an  English  mile  from  hashes  of  mind  ami  ivwsion,  ami  his  eye 

the  western  W’all  of  PiCStum.  There  Bum’d  with  tlie  lightning  of  his  brain,  and  then 
is  first  a  small  ploughed  field  ;  then  He -P-rkc more, 
a  range  ot  very  low  sand  hills,  cover¬ 
ed  with  myrtles;  and  from  thence  a  A  suferabundance  of  scnsihili- 
doping  sand  h'ank  of  about  250  paces  ty  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  mise- 
to  the  sea.  Some  accounts  speak  of  rlcs  of  my  life.  It  has  ruined  all 
the  sea  as  having  formerly  washed  my  prospects  of  comfoit  and  inde- 
thc  walls  of  the  towm  ;  but  this  seems  pendence  ;  blighted  my  young  and 
h-irdly  probable,  because  the  sand  budding  hopes  of  happiness ;  and 
’tills,  though  low,  are  steep,  and  run  rendered  me,  in  every  sense  of  the 
tn  the  same  way  all  along  the  coast ;  word,  a  hard-hearted,  unfeeling,  un- 
•tttd,  also,  because  not  the  slightest  sympathizing  Misanthrope.  But  it 
remains  of  buildings  exist  to  mark  was  not  always  thus  with  me.  i 
the  site  of  an  ancient  port.  was  a  time — and  in  my  idle  hours  of 

The  sand  is  of  a  different  colour  meditation  and  sadness  1  never  fail 

from  that  of  the  NeapoUtan  shore,  to  let  my  imagination  recur  to  it-- 
JJ^nich  is  dark-brown,  probably  from  there  was  a  time,  I  say,  when,  with 
^‘ingmixed  with  volcanic  substances,  all  the  unsuspecting  and  connding 
Streams  of  lava,  &c.  The  sand  of  eagerness  of  youth,  I  felt  towards 
is  yellow.  *.  the  whole  human  race  one  undivnled 

The  myrtles,  which  cover  immense  sentiment  of  good-will  and  affection. 
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hi^  11^-^  bt  ; 

rU  ifttT  TrtT  has  roILeii  ^ 

V=r  with  ibtTO  that '*:r^nef:  ctr^ 

.alien  of  e'vrts,  wbuah  tus  - 
.jr',>.ii  to  tiiiv  mUicb  oC  £100*11 

1.’'.!  satLo*.!,.'.  ai*J  krt  me,  in  tb«  >11:’  - 
i  .r  of  Uii^  r.tV.  d  biiScLL-'iis  and  *1- 
il..r.d  trir.b  ! 

i  TTOi  bt-'tT,  In  ^VArs ;  but  1  ntvtr 
♦  av  i.;v  The  scLo 

lu  1«  't  xTxl  ttodtrijesb 

I  w  » ,  He  ■•  ,r  L‘Lv'<d  vitii ; 


M^jiiruirufA.’. 

;  W  ben  I  hhu 

c .  an^  T aToct  ktt  W lot  th*.  I 

>-  versitT.  bavinc:  pniviocsiir  unL-xe 
-  hliL^ir  to  the  jraieilos  of  a  cv»u  . 
ta  life,  bv  a  ^ii  years’  trainiim  a: 

'  -  minsur.  He  qultltvi  bis  lalhtr’sLi.. 
i-  with  the  ui-ilisguiseu  and  triunifhx'  • 
exuitanon  vt  booyaiii  ycutii ;  aii  ^ 
er  cannot  say  that  bis  dlparcnre  u. 
:>  liiL«att\i  with  any  very  ^evtic  « 


“  N  '  n»xber%  c-re 
inCict  i3r«xvr‘T  r;” 

xc»!  :  wx-i  net  ti'l  Icn^  after  I  bad 
up  to  ii-ilib- •‘xl.  tbit  1  tx"- 
vaim  A.'-^’talr.u-d  with  the  ririi  and 
or  t.’i  whcTin  I  owt-d 
rT?Y  cxL'Urce.  i>f  my  iut’ancy  I  can 
^a▼  Dotb’no  :  sfr  is  i:  nec.-ssiry  that 
!  vhculd.  I'be  carlkat  |xnod  to 

ub’  -h  Tiiv  n’.cTTorv  will  carry  lue.,  is 
wb»n  1  wa<  aix'ut  ri^ht  ytars  old, 
a'.J  when  1  wa<  doiresticattxi  at  C  acr- 
rr^vfw  in  ,\f erianotb'diire,  the  man- 
'Ton  of  >Ir  TallxTt  Tres-or.  undirthc 
t  r-i-dal  care  of  Lovrrie  K*.es,  mv 

I  •  •  s  * 

V’  Mi  a»vl  attentive  fottcT-Tnctiier. 

l.  .*rrrie  was  a  Iverson  of  no  steal! 
'rrfic.ryinvv  at  1  arrtrvvtr.  Lady 
Tr*.  \«»r  bad  die^l  aK»ut  twelve  years 
aft'.r  !tr  irarT:a.re,  leaving  to  the 
enT>  of  Lev. ’'ie.  who  was  lli^'  diugh- 
'•  r  of  ai!  id  i  and  fr.vi»ur;te  domestic, 
-  i  i  who  bail  !,Lxn  brv^uuht  up  m  the 
’  ’Ti  lly,  a  «x»!i  and  d;.n^*ter  ;  ihefor- 
U!ii£  i\actiy  un  viirs  obhr 
ihan  Ilk  skt<  r,  wlio  was  vtt  an  in¬ 
fant  at  her  mother’s  iV  aih.  It  was  at 


of  sorrow  by  any  one  LBdiviib:a!  jl 
Caertrevor,  CVrtainly  net  I*  i:.c 
for  bis  proud,  uiallcioats,  ata!  ty-d..- 
niitai  tihpositk'n,  had  from  the  rrv: 
inspired  me  with  the  ccrcal 
hatred  for  the  embrvo  baronet ;  d:.U 
1  was  never  so  unliappy  as  wb  . 
veuns  TalU’t  was  at  biioe  n’t  :h 
Lolidays.  It  was  with  yoy, 
foro,  that  1  saw  him  nde  cif  a  ta 
his  father,  cn  his  wav  u?  Cbt’ord- 
In  redeetinjt  u(x>o  llh.se  twrly  vix’v 
of  v-an.lts^  happine'ss,  I  am  coc  >u:- 
pris*.d  that  my  mind  ^beHild  beconie 
tleeply  susceptible  of  external  im* 
prvssions.  My  iufaiicy  was  passcl 
amongst  scentrv  powerfully  cakti- 
lated  to  imbue  the  imaginadiHi  w  .tk 
the  lucst  hi.  press!  ve  uUws  of  subli¬ 
mity  and  ^aiideur ;  and  the  unn- 
straiitcd  manner  in  which  1  was  lei: 
to  wander  whithersoever  my  incilur 
tioii  iu4tlu  had  me,  did  cot  und  w 
curb  ar.d  chastin  those'  iiujHiisi'i 
which  Were'  thus  imjit'rw'plibly  siial- 
in^  over  my  mind.  Tl»e  spe»l  wiien 
i'acrtrevw  is  situated  is  e>ik  of  iK 
most  beautiful  in  North  M’alr^  ^  s- 
der  Idris,  and  its  numerous  subnet 
hills,  shroud  it  oti  the  south,  wb.:k 


a  subvqinnt  period,  nanudy,  when  the*  o^^vosite  direction  is  bouiKled  by 
I  w.;c  ab*ut  six  \i2rsoM,  tlut  1  be-  the  river  Mawihach,  about  lull  a 
^int* -IT  irfiaU' at  1  atTinvor  ;  and,  mile  before  it  jvurs  its  iribuiaiy 
Uinc  01, Jy  tw  o  yi'tkrs  old,  r  than  the  waters  into  the  be*auliful  llay  of 
bttli  C*«tlicrine,  we  sliared  ail  our  dij;an.  Hut  iudejii'nile*«tly  of  vbtse 
infantiiar  ptastincs,  and,  e  ven  at  that  localities,  (and  it  must  be  ci'nfi'x^t  * 
iwrly  Ujic,  iiiiijuleil  all  our  chllilidi  that  localities  have  gre'at  iufluiiwv 
joys  in  an  unintcmiptetl  stream  of  cn  some  minds,)  there  were  other 
juvcTtfle  !pvc.  In  consequence  of  the  circumsUinces  which  co-opHrated  w 
diath  of  the  lady,  many  of  the  house-  render  me  thus  vividly  suscejitibW* 
bold  affairs  d.cvolvit!  upon  Lowrit',  There  was  among  the  ikHU«tic»  *t 
5^l'.c  was  more  than  a  liouse'kcciier  C’aertrevtw  an  obi  shej»herd,  with 
(for  there  wa.s«dsi>  adoniistic  of  that  whom — I  know  not  exactly  in  wksi 
rank  at  1.  aertrevor)  :  and  to  her  care  manner,  or  by  what  means — 1  ^ 
^  ^^herine  and  !  wtre  entrusted.  No  become  a  most  jiarticular  favourite* 
mother  could  have  rearitl  ns  with  This  old  man,  whose  name  was  Ki'* 
iMore  careful  aflccdon  and  solicitude  bin  IIuini>bries,  was  lievcr  so  happy 
ihan  she  dW ;  am!  certain  1  am,  that  as  when  ne  leil  roe»  by  the  hiiHi* 
all  iier  aflection  was  returned  by  over  the  mountains,  in  quest  of  so*ue 
thoHc  whom  she  ii.'^i.d  fondly  to  call  stray  wether,  or  to  gather  his  ran'b- 
her  dear  children,  ’  iw  docks  into  their  evening  foWs  • 


yi.*nvtr9  fj  i  yitMimkr'^pL. 


i*’ 


i»»anv  a  *"  uitcli- 
^  n.t.  V  ^’’>61111,  or  fiirv  ; 

T  ?icri  tbn.>u^h  which  wo 
y^l  h«ra  the  Hxne  of  some 
rTol  rar'sdctioo*  or  tairy  rcvtl. 
■Vi a:  >iv  thi:  these  narratives 
.IvT  aI  tae  ti'ual  anvi  tVartul ;  but 
.  ’:cr-in.vi  inv  luiml  devuiv  wkih 
^  >  :soa.  aikI  vv»otributevl  to  reu- 
•^.  w^e'^  At  A  very  early  au^e,  a 
f  :b::‘ul  rrl  wnteuiplaiive  b».>v. 

\  <v^!v  iitetBi*tevl  to  correct  or 
this  pro^nsity,  ewvpt  tuy 
.r  iie-ite  t*.'>rer- mother* — aziJ  her 
.  ’  f  '  Wire  futile.  Sir  'ralbeK  I're- 
*  i  jeiHid  anJ  an  unsocial 
who  boDourexl  me  with  but 
fc  >f  attintioii ;  ami  I  might 
e  »ArAriiig  about  for  wivks  or 
.'b'i,  !x  *  >fe  he  w  ould  cv’mlesiviKl 
'  :*’.u’'>le  h'lnself  about  me.  l>ut 
.  :o  hiia  justice,  he  did  arrange 

*  .h  ^  >  chipUin  ;^who  vras  also  the 

*  UT  ot’  the  ;nirish)  res^vctiiig .  my 
UvUtion  ;  ami  I  might  have  cxjxr- 
~od  ivn>ivk*rAl4e  atl vantage  frcMU 

Mv.*tri>’s  instructions,  haul  hce\- 
v.'.  sl  ;•  v*n.*  authiwity  over  me,  or  had 
I  vein  lucre  stiuliously  or  steadily 
vhatd.  I’ut  Mr  Morris  was  a 
wbi'Si'  kind  ami  benevolent  dis« 

'  vni»n  rendered  liim  very  undt  for 
r'liciinz  such  an  impetuous  and 
-  ’u  rnable  yiHiih  as  I  was.  l\in- 
xn:  ot‘  any  si'n  was  an  abhi»r- 
’  *\v  :o  him,  ami  !  w is  not  long  be- 
‘  r.  1  di<^vvei\\l  thi<  failing — if  fail- 
It  n’iglu  IveaiUxl — in  my  worthy 
;.xv.\ptcr.  >Vhen  1  was  more*  than 
'’liUy  erratic,  he  would  only  greet 
’’  y  nturn  with,  “,Vh,  Master  Anwyl, 

'  ‘u  are  a  truant  youth  ;**  and  then 
k  s>  kind  ami  as  gentle  to  me  as 
^  lie  u«d  to  say,  when  Sir  Tal- 
^*•1  rnquiivil  how  Miss  Catherine 
J'he,  also,  had  the  benetit  of 

*  ^  chaplain's  tuitkm)  and  Master 

.Vnw\l  went  on  ;  “  that  the  young 
uiy  was  excmlingly  attentive  ami 
nMli^ent,  but  that  Master  Frede- 
>ck  Was  ti.>o  spiriteil  ami  impatient : 
i*'  study  only  bv  fits,  but  then 

^  *Pldy  earnestly.**  Flxcellent 

.  thy  kind  and  guileless  heart 
V*  ocstined  to  be  broken  by  one  of 
‘^'forsi  of  villains! 

^  this  manner  was  my  boyhood 
ut ;  and  I  found  myself,  at  the  age 
p  Si\it\‘n,  hut  little  acquainted  with 
and  Latin,  and  not  overbur- 


tbetJsd  with  the  other  acquirements 
suitable  to  my  age  aikI  cc  mhtien. 
But  although  1  hail  thus  m.*gkcud 
to  avail  myvrlf  of  Mr  Mcrri>’s  i'.v- 
strucdciis,  ard  bad  conSv.'queu:ly  re^ 
maiced  igTK»rant  of  much  that  I 
might  have  learned,  1  fell  a  most  pas¬ 
sionate  predileetism  for  pew  try.  Not 
for  that  jKvtry  which  is  foumhd 
merely  on  cold  ami  aniticial  primi- 
pk*s ;  but  for  iba;  sublime  iesjura- 
lioii.  which  has  fv,>r  its  fermation  the 
mighty  w  orks  aud  Attributes  of  Cod 
— the  wv^iods,  and  Luounuius.  rvx*ks, 
rivers,  cauracts,  ami  all  the  host  of 
Hedven.  ihVu  would  I  steal  foith. 
wIk’u  the  bright  moon  gikled  with 
her  mild  beams  the*  summits  of  the 
surToumUng  memnuius,  and  takem  v 
till  of  delight  in  gazing  on  the  n*ag- 
niticeiit  scenery  which  that  ^sirt  I't* 
the  country  exhibits  ;  ami  it  was  iK)t 
unfrequeuJly  that  I  rushevl  forth,  in 
the  blustering  ste'rm,  to  witiu*ss  the 
mighty  uproar  of  the  teuijx*st. 

To  me,  a  mountain  youth,  wa*  kne>vvu 
The  w  Uuipc'l's  ».Irvaiv>l  to*Hf ; 

1  kitcw  the  shriek  \^i/aTxi  caxes. 

Ami  the  tramj'iing  fierce  4.4  Ik>i4  ling 
waves. 

The  my  stk*  \\*ice  of  the  lorvJy  m'ght 
1  had  often  ilnrik  w  itb  a  strange  delight : 
Atxl  look'd  on  the  clouvb  as  they  rvdl'd 
on  high. 

Till  with  them  I  sail'd  on  the  sai’ieg sky. 

Al’ilh  a  disposition  thus  mouhUvl 
for  the  reception  of  the  highest  at- 
tribuu*s  of  man,  1  c  \i)t*rieuccxl  the 
total  want  of  the  more  common,  and 
bv  far  the  more  useful  endowments 
of  calculating  coimnou  svnse.  But 
this  is  m>t  to  be  marvelkxl  at ;  for, 
generally  s|»eaking.  worldly  pmWncv 
is  only  to  be  atxjuired  by  a  Itee  cvm- 
mingling  with  the  busy  world.  In 
the  bustling  scenes  of  life,  where 
every  one's  object  is  the  gratification 
of  self,  the  method  of  caleulatii^ 
chances  is  easily  acquiretl.  M’o 
see  every  one  a^ut  us  busily  en- 
gageil  in  endeavouring  to  benefit  him* 
self ;  and  if  be  succeeds — it  matters 
not  how,  provideil  he  has  the  sent* 
blance  of  an  honest  man — he  is  can- 
sidereil  as  a  lucky  man,  and  pcuutrd 
out  as  a  model  for  the  imitation  of 
the  rising  gt'Oeration.  But  this  me¬ 
ritorious  faculty  is  certainly  not  to 
be  obtained  amongst  the  wild  hills 
and  roaring  cataracts  of  a  romantic 
and  secluded  country. 


^fcmoirs  of  a 

1  have  been  thub  ex])licit  in  men¬ 
tioning  the  liahits  of  iny  yonth,  be¬ 
cause  all  the  vicissitmles  of  my  life 
have  OepeiuUd  more  or  less  upon 
them  ;  ami  it  may  be,  that  a  more 
selfish  motive  has  imluecil  me  to  he 
thus  circumstantial ;  for  I  am  anx¬ 
ious  that  my  misfortunes  should  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  eireumstanct's  over  which 
I  couhl  have  no  control,  rather  than 
to  any  innate  depravity  of  heart, 
thxl  knows,  !  sougnt  them  not,  nor 
«lid  1  brill"  them  upon  myself  by  any 
evil  deed  or  thought. 

Hitherto,  that  is,  till  1  was  nearly 
eighteen,  my  life  had  been  one  vari- 
e<l  course*  of  pleasurable  excitement 
and  soothing  melancholy.  .My  mind, 
always  powerfully  intlueuced  by  ex¬ 
ternal  impulsi's,  never  failal  to  find 
“  tongui*s  in  trees,  hoicks  in  the  run¬ 
ning  brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and 
gooil  in  every  thing.”  Hut  a  jicriotl 
was  fast  a})proaching,  when  all  my 
haj)])iiu‘ss  was  to  be  cloudeil,  and  all 
my  joy  <lestroyeil.  1  have  said,  that 
1  never  knew  my  parents,  and  the 
conviction  of  this  misfortune  would 
frequently  flash  across  my  mind,  ac- 
com|Kiuied  by  the  hitter  suspicion 
that  I  was  an  unlawful  outcast, 
wliieh  my  ]>areuts,  v.lioever  they 
might  he,  dul  not  dare  to  acknow¬ 
ledge.  I  was  always  given  to  iin- 
derst.an«l,  tliat  1  was  indebted  to  Sir 
'falhot’s  charity  and  benevolence  for 
my  domestication  at  (’aertrevor ;  hut 
1  must  eonfes#,  that  the  baronet’s  rc- 
]>iilsive  Ikdiaviour  to  me,  1  had  al¬ 
most  said,  his  abhorrence  of  me,  did 
not  induce  me  implicitly  to  credit 
this,  i  could  not  readily  reconcile 
my  ideas  of  such  qiialitu*s  with  the 
usual  demeanour  of  my  ]iatron ; 
|K'rhaps,  Irceause  1  was  unwilling,  in 
the  ]>ride  of  iny  young  heart,  to  con¬ 
sider  myself  so  entirely  deiKiulent 
a  jKTson  whom  I  could  never 
1‘steem. 

'I'hc  more  I  reflected  upon  the  con- 
ocalnient  of  luy  parents,  the  more 
uneasy  and  unhappy  I  became ;  and 
although  it  may  appear  extraordi¬ 
nary,  yet  I  must  ob^rve,  that  these 
retli'ctioiis  were  always  accompanied 
by  a  suspicion— vague,  indeed,  and 
indc fined — but  still  a  suspicion  that 
Sir  T  albot  1  revor  was  in  some  way 
or  other  the  cause  of  all  this  mys¬ 
tery  :  and  1  ncixl  not  say,  that  this 
was  no  inducement  to  me  to  respect 


Mifdulhi  out. 

the  baronet.  These  circuinstancii, 
lireycd  upon  my  mind,  and  rendered 
me  discontented  and  miserable.  I 
sighed  in  secret,  and  felt  myself  de¬ 
solate  and  sad,  whenever  my  time 
was  unooeupied  by  my  usual  avoca¬ 
tions.  JUit  even  through  all  tins 
gloom,  a  ray  of  brightness  would 
sometimes  shine  upon  me,  which  ne- 
ver  fiiiled  to  cheer  my  drooping  sjd- 
rits,  and  to  infuse  fresh  vigour  into 
my  disconsolate  heart.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  that  Sir  'falhoi 
I'revor  had  a  daughter,  and  I  have 
also  intimated,  that  much  of  my  time 
was  spent  in  her  society,  and  that,  in 
our  eiiildhood,  we  mutually  lovid 
cacli  other  with  all  tlte  artlessness  of 
childish  affection,  ^fliis  afllction 
was  not  weakened  by  time ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  grew  with  our  growth, 
and  strengthened  with  our  strength ; 
and  1  had  no  idea  of  the  intensity  of 
my  love  for  C’atherine  Trevor,  until 
tlie  periotl  1  have  just  referred  to,  as 
the  commencement  of  a  long  sene's 
of  misfortune  and  mental  suffering. 
Hitherto,  I  had  consider  'd  her  as  a 
sister ;  but  a  stronger  and  stranger 
emotion  than  that  of  fraternal  affec¬ 
tion  now  swaytnl  all  my  feelings, 
and  occupied  all  my  thoughts.  All 
this  was  perfectly  natural  on  iny  part, 
for  a  more  heavenly  being  than  (’a- 
thcrine  Trevor  never  inhabited  this 
earth. 

Slic  iiiovcil  u|wn  this  earth  a  shap:  of 
brightness, 

A  |K)wcr,that  from  its  object  scarcely  drc'v 
One  impulse  of  her  being :  in  her  light¬ 
ness, 

Most  like  some  radiant  cloud  of  morning 
dew. 

Which  wanders  through  the  waste  air  s 
jiathles.s  blue. 

To  nourish  some  far  desart ;  she  did  seem 
Beside  me,  gathering  beauty  as  she  grew. 
Like  the  bright  shade  of  some  immortal 
dream. 

Which  walks,  when  tempests  sleep,  the 
waves  of  life’s  dark  stream. 

Many,*  perhaps,  would  not  have  call¬ 
ed  her  beautiful ;  but  none  could  say 
that  she  was  not  fascinating.  I  ttiesn 
not  that  slic  was  splendidly  acconi- 
plishctl,  or  that  she  could  astonisfl 
the  senses  by  an  imposing  display  of 
fashionable  acquirements;  but  that 
the  angelic  simplicity  of  her  man¬ 
ners,  with  the  fine  and  feeling  tone 
of  her  mind,  could  not  be  rcgardc< 
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wiiliuut  intense  interest.  SituauM,  marked  tliat  I  looked  so  ill,  that 
t!iin,  as  I  was,  could  it  be  expected  she  was  sure  something  must  be  the 
that  I  slioultl  j)rove  insensible  to  matter  with  me.  “  Let  me,’*  she 
tliisi*  winning  attractions  ?  said,  “  let  me,  dear  Frederick,  send 

That  (’athcriuc  regarded  me  with  lor  Mr  Williams ;  he  is  a  skilful  man, 
faliiies  of  attection  1  could  not  and  will  speedily  benelit  you.  Come, 
iliniht ;  but  then  1  thought  that  it  we  will  return  home — perhaj)s  the 
was  as  a  brother  only  that  she  loved  walk  has  overcome  you.”  “  No, 
me.  W’bcn  she  was  a  mere  child,  I  Catherine,”  1  replied  ;  Mr  Wdl- 
liail  led  her  by  the  hand  ;  when  a  Hams,  skilful  though  he  be,  can  ren- 
tair  i^irl,  I  had  lifted  her  in  my  arms  der  me  no  service.  My  malady — 
ariuss  the  swollen  brooks,  and  over  for  I  will  not  dissemble  with  you — 
tile  snow-drifts.  Now  that  she  was  is  not  of  the  body,  but  of  the  heart, 
a  woman,  1  looked  on  her  in  silence.  The  very  peasant  who  tills  the 
Init  witii  a  soul  overcharged  with  a  ground,  and  toils  unceasingly  to 
tliousaiul  thoughts,  hopes,  and  de-  gain  his  bread,  is  happier  far  than 
sires,  which  1  feared  to  si)eak  of,  for  I  am ;  for  he  has  parents  who  love 
1  kik'w,‘and  saw,  and  felt,  that  she  him,  and  wdiom  he  can  support  ami 
Itivt'd  me  but  as  a  brother.  1  knew,  cherish  in  their  old  age.  He  has 
however,  that  she  loved  none  else,  friends,  too,  who  esteem  him,  but 
mill  in  that  alone  rested  my  hope  ami  / — ”  “  Nay,  talk  not  thus,  dear 

euiisolation.  Frederick :  and  have  not  you  friends.^ 

It  may  appear  strange,  but  neither  Dots  not  my  lather  esteem  you — and 
tlm  baronet  nor  Lowrie  liees  seem-  Mr  Morris — and  our  good  foster- 
el  aware  of  my  love  for  Catherine,  mother?  Yes,  all  who  know  you  do 
Sir  falbot,  indeed,  who  w'as  a  gloomy,  so;  and  I,  you  know’,  have  always 
austtre  man,  was  too  much  wrapped  loved  you  as  a  brother.”  As  she 
uj|  in  his  own  importance,  to  per-  spoke,  1  felt  her  hand  tremble  in 
eviv.*,  or  rather  to  suspect,  so  horri-  mine,  and  the  tear,  whether  of  sim- 
hlc'  an  cvtMU ;  and  as  for  our  kind  plicity  or  sensibility  1  know  not, 
l»*NiiT-mothcr,  her  very  affection  for  glittered  in  lucid  brilliancy  on  her 
ns  picvcnted  her  from  discovering  eye-lash.  I  was  considerably  aliect- 
tlu*  tact.  AVdien  Mr  Trevor  was  ab-  ed  by  her  agitation,  and  1  remem- 
sdU  at  Oxford,  it  w’as  my  delight  to  ber,  even  now,  the  sw’cet  emotion  of 
aicumpany  Catherine  in  all  her  ram-  that  moment.  I  replied,  “ 'IVuc, 
bks  among  the  hills, — to  walk  with  (Catherine,  most  true.  All  this  1 
btr  to  the  cottages  of  the  sick  and  feel ;  ami  more  particularly  your  af- 
ilie  needy, — and  to  witness  the  bless-  fection  for  me;  but  Sir  'I’albot  has 
iii^s  which  she  scattered  abroad,  ever  been  so  cool  and  so  reserved 
"uh  all  the  unassuming  sincerity  of  to  me,  that  I  cannot  love  him  as  I 
true  benevolence.  Lowrie  liees  usu-  would  a  father.  Alas  !  this  plea.sure 
ally  •accoiiipanietl  us  in  our  excur-  has  been  denied  me.  You  cannot 
‘^i'>n.s ;  and  as  her  love  for  her  dear  know  what  pain  it  is  to  sec  the  kind, 
iOildrcn,  as  slie  always  called  us,  attentive  son,  leacHng  his  £^ed  mo- 
nndtred  her  blind  to  the  consequen-  ther  in  her  helplessness.  You  caii- 
U‘s  of  «our  intimacy,  she  did  not  at-  not  feel  the  pang  which  I  have  felt, 
|<■^^ll^t  to  (jimll  a  passion  which  was  when  J  have  seen  the  |K)or  but  ho- 
liourly  Ixcoining  more  and  more  in-  nest  father,  bowed  down  with  toil 
and  which  eventually  arrived  and  years,  leaning  on  his  youthful 
‘It  such  a  lutch,  that  no  earthly  power  son’s  arm,  as  he  totters  to  his  ^at  at 
could  it.  church  ;  and  then  smiling  with  so 

f  hcuiiistanceil  as  Catherine  and  much  tenderness  upon  his  affection- 
mvsclf  were,  witli  regard  to  each  ate  supi^rter.  Catherine,  /  never 
j  it  would  have  been  strange,  if  knew  tnis  joy,  for  I  never  knew  my 
I  tc  sadness  which  now  so  frequently  parents ;”  and  1  shed  tears  of  bitter 
ttiiig  over  me  had  escaped  her  ob-  sorrow,  as  1  thought  of  my  conipa- 
^ervation.  ( )ne  evening  I  was  more  ratively  desolate  condition.  Hut 
dian  usually  melancholy — so  much  my  sorrow  was  soon  dissipated,  at 
^.  indeed,  that  even  lier  presence  least  for  a  while,  for  my  lovely  coin- 
to  disiKl  the  gloom  of  my  panion  atlministercd  such  soothing 
*^*^^1;  .and  during  our  w’alk,  she  re*  balm  to  my  troubled  spirit,  that  the 
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cloiwls  of  care,  for  u  tiint*,  (lis]vllctl, 
ami  I  cxi>crience(l  a  deejree  of  joy, 
T^Iiicli  I  can  only  attribute  to 
rine’s  aHcctionate  solicitude  for  ir.o  ; 
for  it  must  luids  liave  allbrdcil  me 
no  common  gratitication  to  find  that 
ibis  sweet  girl  sympathised  so  feel¬ 
ingly  in  my  sorrow. 

My  love  for  (’atherine  became 
iK)w  daily  more  intense,  and  se¬ 
veral  circuinstana's  which  occurred 
alnmt  this  time,  served  to  render  me 
painfully  conscious  of  the  strength  of 
my  artection  for  her.  One  1  parti¬ 
cularly  remember,  and  it  is  impress- 
e<l  uj)on  iiiy  memory,  from  the  evil 
which  its  consequences  entailed  upon 
me,  in  a  manner  too  vivid  and  for¬ 
cible  to  bo  ever  entirely  erased.  The 
Mimmcr  assizes  were  now  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  ;  and,  as  is  the  custom  at 
country  places  on  such  occasions, 

the  little  country  town  of  1) - , 

near  which  we  dwelt,  was,  with  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  crowded 
with  visitors,  (.'aertrevor  had  its 
share.  Some  four  or  five  families, 
from  distant  parts  of  ^\"alet>,  repaired 
thither,  to  partake  of  the  accustom¬ 
ed  gaiety,  and  the  house  was  full. 
Among  our  visitors,  was  a  young  and 
wealthy  l>aronet,  from  Flintshire,  a 
friend,  and,  1  believe,  a  college  com- 
) million  of  young  'Falbot.  He  was  a 
very  handsome  man,  and  posscsscnl  the 
most  fascinating  manners  I  ever  saw  . 
I'rom  the  first  moment  that  he  cn- 
tcri'd  the  house,  I  hated  him.  And 
1  had  reason.  Previously  to  his  ar¬ 
rival,  1  had  beard  among  the  ]x.'a- 
santry  that  Sir  William  Evans — so 
be  w  as  nainetl — was  coming  to  C’acr- 
irevor,  for  the  pur|)ose  of  espousing 
Miss  Catherine ;  and  I  need  not  say 
bow  uneasy  tins  idle  report  made  me. 
However,  1  bad  reason  to  think  it 
IHTfectly  true ;  for  1  found  Uiat  Sir 
>Villiani’s  attentions  to  Catherine 
were  unremitting,  and  that,  on  all 
i»ccjUiions,  be  was  by  her  side.  I 
found,  also,  that  he  was  very  materi¬ 
ally  assisted  in  bis  operations  by  all 
tbc  elderly  ladle's  of  the  (mrly. 
^\  hethcr  be  had  got  an  intimation 
of  Catherine's  affection  for  me,  or 
whether  lalbot  bad  communicated 
to  him  a  {>ortion  of  his  ow’ii  hatred 
fur  me,  1  cannot  say  ;  but  liis  be- 
liaviour  was  characteristtl  by  a  mali¬ 
cious  propensity  to  provoke  and  irri¬ 
tate  me,  at  tbc  time  when  1  should 
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feel  more  forcibly  the  ill  effects  ol 
his  malevolence.  'I'bis,  his  |)olislKd 
address,  and  extensive  knowledge  ot 
the  world,  enabled  him  to  do  to  his 
heart’s  content,  more  espceiallv,  as 
he  usually  directed  his  chief  atten¬ 
tion  to  me,  in  this  resi)cct,  in  ilu* 
presence  of  Catherine.  Once—aiul 
it  W’as  tile  last  time — he  provoked  nie 
beyond  all  endurance  ;  1  was  sittinir 
opposite  to  him  at  dinner,  and  when 
the  cloth  was  removed,  be  began,  as 
usual,  to  torment  me.  There  was, 
at  all  times,  so  much  ajiparent  niih!- 
ness  in  his  manner,  and  such  an  os¬ 
tensible  courtesy  in  his  address,  that 
his  intention  was  not  obvious  to 
every  body.  It  was  iurfcctly  clear, 
however,  to  me,  and  1  had  hitherto 
restrained  my  feelings  so  effeetually, 
as  to  prevent  any  ill  consccpienees. 
Ibit  on  this  occasion,  he  was  more 
than  usually  overbearing,  and  a  wan¬ 
ton  and  disrespectful  allusion  to  iny 
parentless  condition  so  far  over¬ 
powered  my  compulsory  indifferenec', 
that  I  ro.se  from  the  table,  and,  with 
a  lot>k,  which  1  could  sec  alarmed 
JSir  \V’'illiam,  and  terrified  Catherine, 
who  sat  by  him,  left  the  room,  and 
rusbeil  into  the  garden. 

1 1  is  impossible  for  me  to  analyze 
or  describe  the  tumultuous  emotions 
with  which  I  was  agitatcnl  on  this 
occasion.  Ilage,  and  the  most  dead¬ 
ly  hatred  towards  Sir  William,  wa  rc, 
1  know,  predominant ;  and  when  I 
thought  of  his  attentions  to  (’atlo 
rine,  and  of  the  mere  {xissibility  ot 
bis  success  in  obtaining  her  hand, 
iny  mindw'as  maddened  with  passion; 
and  had  he  ap|>eared  before  me  at 
that  moment,  I  know  not  what  would 
liave  been  the  consequence.  Hut,  for¬ 
tunately  for  himself — and,  it  may  be, 
for  me — he  had  too  much  iliscrciion 
to  venture  w  ithin  reach  of  me  ; 
after  1  had  been  some  time  in  tbt 
garden,  1  became  more  calm,  and  was 
able  to  reflect  upon  wliat  bad  jiasstd, 
with  feelings  somewhat  more  tem¬ 
perate  and  composed.  Beforey  how¬ 
ever,  1  had  quite  allayed  my^  chol^i 
the  young  baronet  walked  into  the 
garden  with  Mr  Trevor,  and  not 
wreeiving  me,  as  1  suppose,  turnc<l 
down  a  difierent  walk.  My  resolu¬ 
tion  was  instantly  fonned ;  and) 
tearing  a  stout  sapling  frmu  a  ^ 
that  was  close  to  me,  1  walked  oui^ 
meet  Sir  ^V’^illiam.  My  passion  bau 
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not  quite  subsiilcd,  but  I  was  deter-  der  a  large  and  beautiful  laburnum 
mint’d,  if  i>ossible,  to  keep  myself  tree  in  the  shrubbery,  listening  to 
and  collected.  At  the  terinina-  the  gentle  rustling  of  the  trees,  and 
lion  of  one  walk  in  another,  1  came  ruminating  upon  the  change  which 
ill  front  of  the  two  friends,  who  1  fancied  had  taken  place  in  Cathe- 
started  at  iny  sudden  appearance,  as  rine’s  conduct  towards  me,  since  the 
if  they  bad  trode  upon  an  adder,  arrival  of  tliis  detestable  baronet. 
•Mfliat !”  exclaimed  Talhot,  after  he  The  pangs  of  jealousy  never  tor- 
had  somewhat  recovered  himself,  mented  any  one  more  poignantly 
cannot  1  walk  in  my  father’s  gar-  than  they  did  me.  1  loved  (Jathe- 
dcii  without  being  beset  by  eaves-  rine  with  all  the  fervour  of  youth,  and 
ilroppcrs?  Really,  Mr  Frederick,  I  with  all  the  enthusiastic  ardour  of  a 
little  expected  this  from  you.’*  To  deeply  sensitive  mind.  She  was  to 
him  I  replied  not;  but  looking  stead-  me  a  divinity — an  object  of  the  high- 
fostly  at  his  companion,  said,  “  Sir  est  adoration  and  reverence ;  and  to 
W'illiain  Evans,  you  have  this  day  imagine,  for  a  moment,  that  she 
insulted  me,  in  a  manner  too  gross  to  coidd  bestow  any  portion  of  her  af- 
be  forgiven,  unless  you  will  render  fections  upon  one  who  had  rendered 
me  the  most  unreserved  satisfaction,  himself  so  odious  to  me,  was  worse 
Are  you  willing,  then,  to  ask  my  than  misery.  At  one  moment  I  re- 
pardon  before  that  company,  before  solved  to  upbraid  her  with  her  faith- 
nll  that  company,  in  whose  presence  lessness — although  1  had  no  right  to 
you  have  so  provoked  me  ?”  Sir  ^V’^il-  do  so,  as  she  had  never  acknowledged 
iiam,  with  a  sneer  in  his  countenance,  any  attachment  to  me — and  then 
turned  to  his  companion,  and  asked  leave  the  house  for  ever  ;  at  another, 
iiow  long  it  had  been  the  fashion  for  1  determined  to  throw  myself  at  her 
l*:is>born  peasant  churls  to  beard  feet,  tell  all  my  burning  love  for  her, 
tihir  betters?  and  then  turning  on  and  implore  her  wdiole,  her  undi- 
liis  heel,  was  proceeding  towards  the  vided  atection.  But  this  gust  of  pas- 
house.  Rut,  seizing  him  by  the  col-  sion  subsided,  and  then  1  thought 
iar,  I  ihundered  into  his  ear,  for  my  more  calmly  of  her  fickleness ;  for 
hlood  was  again  on  tire,  ‘^'I'hinknot  1  could  not  divest  my  mind  of  the 
to  escape  me  thus.  Sir  !  If  you  do  idea  that  she  ought  to  love  me.  1 
not  know  how  a  gentleman  ought  to  did  not,  however,  become  less  con- 
act,  a  peasant  churl  shall  instruct  vinced  of  her  unkindness ;  and  1 
you and  before  he  could  extricate  determined  to  evince  my  sense  of 
himself  from  my  grasp,  1  pushed  it,  by  a  forced  and  unbending  cool- 
him  from  me,  and  then,  with  the  ness. 

.'a'pling  which  1  carried  in  my  hand,  I  hail  not  been  long  in  this  mood, 
a<hiunistered  to  him  such  wholesome  before  1  espied  the  object  of  my  ine- 
‘ii'iciplinc,  that  he  roared  aloud  with  ditations  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
suanic  ami  agony.  Talbot  dared  not  si)ot  where  I  sat.  She  was  evidently 
uitcrtcre ;  but  when  1  ceased,  they  seeking  somebody ;  and  1  w’ent  and 
both  skulked  away,  muttering  threats  joined  her.  “  Dear  Frederick,”  she 
ut  revenge  and  chastisement.  Of  this  exclaimed,  I  have  been  seeking 
*  thought  nothing ;  for  I  was  not  you  this  long  time,  and  have  such 
aware  of  the  honourable  manner  in  bad  tidings  to  communicate  !  lh> 
which  these  magnanimous  patricians  you  know  that  Sir  William  Evans 
•ntended  to  effect  their  vengeful  pur-  has  left  us  ?”  ‘‘No,  Madam,  Ido 
I'ose,  but  I  was  not  long  left  igno-  not ;  nor  can  I  guess  why  his  dfc|wr- 
f^ant  of  it.  ture  should  occasion  so  much  grief. 

1  remained  in  the  garden;  and  now  You  were  not  wont.  Miss  Trevor,  to 
dtst  the  excitation  which  this  event  be  sorry  for  the  absence  of  coxcombs.” 
htd  produced  had  died  away,  and  “  Madam  !  Miss  Trevor  !  what  docs 
pven  place  to  a  corresponding  de-  this  mean,  Fretlerick  ?  Have  1  of- 
of  lassitude  and  loss  of  spirits,  fended  you  ?  Why  all  this  contemp- 
1  Was  not  at  all  sorry  for  what  I  had  tuous  coolness?”  “  Oh,  no  ;  I  am 
done,  but  1  felt  an  oppression  of  spi-  not  offended.  Gather — Miss  Trevor, 
which  was  very  common  to  me  I  mean,  at  least  with  you.  What 
any  very  violent  exertion.  1  reason  have  1  to  be  so  ?  1  havechas- 
WM  sitting  on  a  wooden  bench,  un-  tised  a  gentleman,  whom  it  if  your 
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plcafiurc  to  a<linire  and  to  love ;  and  help  it.  I  do  not  ccrtdniy  ixgret  my 
he  has  thouf;ht  propt*r  to  steal  away,  conduct  to  that  su|KTcilious  coxcomb. 
iK'causc  lie  is  conscious  of  his  own  On  the  contrary,  1  rejoice  that  1  have 
cowardice.  If  any  one  is  offended,  had  an  opjwrtunity  of  punishing  his 
it  must  surely  be  Miss  'Frevor  ;  for  insolence.’ 

I  have  depriveil  her  of  the  society  of  \V'e  were  still  sitting  on  the  stat 
a  gentleman,  who  has  bi'cn  unremit-  in  the  shrubbery  ;  and  neither  ma¬ 
ting  in  his  attentions  to  her.”  “  Oh,  nifesUMl  any  inclination  to  return  to 
Kmlerick  !  is  it  thus  pon  speak  to  the  house.  Twilight  had  long  since 
me  and,  agitated  anil  astonished,  shrouded  in  shadow  the  woods  and 
the  lovely  girl  burst  into  tears.  My  hills  around  us;  and  the  soothing 
stoical  resolution  was  melteil  in  a  influence  of  that  jx.*aceful  hour  was 
moment ;  and,  scarcely  conscious  of  communicated  to  me,  calming  my 
what  I  was  doing,  1  hnl  the  weeping  ruffled  feelings  into  sadness  and  com- 
girl  to  the  st'at  I  had  just  quitted,  posure.  Yet  1  did  not  feel  happy, 
and,  with  my  arm  round  her  waist,  although  Cathe  rine  was  by  my  side, 
sup}>orted  her  head  on  my  shoulder,  and  her  hand  was  locked  in  mine. 
Never  shall  1  forget  that  hour  !  (.’a-  A  presentiment  of  some  approaching 
thcrine  wept  and  sobbed,  as  if  her  evil  depre.ssed  my  spirits.  1  coidd 
young  h(‘art  would  burst  her  heav-  not  divest  myself  of  the  idea  that 
ing  bosom  ;  and  more  than  once  1  some  calamity  was  hanging  over  me; 
felt  on  my  own  flushed  cheek  the  and  1  felt  a  most  vehement  desire  oi' 
thrilling  moisture  of  her  tears.  1  disclosing  my  passion  to  Catherine, 
could  control  myself  no  longer  ;  but,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving,  in  ri- 
with  a  hurried  voice,  endeavoured  to  turn,  a  similar  avowal  from  her.  1 
recal  l\er  to  composure.  1  used  every  was  now  perfectly  conscious  that  she 
epithet  of  endearment — blamed  my-  really  did  love  me  ;  but  yet  1  requir- 
self,  again  and  again,  as  the  cause  of  ed  an  unequivocal,  an  explicit  ac- 
her  affliction — and  urgcnl  her  to  re-  knowlcdgincnt  of  her  attachment, 
member  my  foolish  conduct  no  more :  ’i'his  was  perhaps  unreasonablt' — it 
but  all  in  vain — still  she  wept !  and  was  jverhaps  unkind  ;  but  who  can 
it  was  not  till  after  a  long  and  deep-  control  the  secret  workings  of  the 
drawn  sigh,  that  the  paroxysm  ceas-  spirit.^  Alas!  1  never  could  ;  and. 
til,  and  she  bi'came  more  calm.  “1  excited  by  these  impulses,  I  urgal 
have  bt'cn  very  foolish,”  she  said;  my  suit  with  all  the  ardour  of  young 
“hut  1  could  not  help  it.  And  affection,  and  with  all  the  hope  of  an 
did  you  think,  Frederick,  that  1  aspiring  lover.  Catherine  listened  to 
loved  Sir  W  illiam  Evans  ^  that  I  me  with  emotion ;  for  I  could  fWl 
i'oklil  love  such  a  man  }  You  know’  licr  hand  tremble  in  mine,  as  I  s|x>kc 
little  of  C’atherine  Trevor’s  heart  if  of  my  pure  love  for  her,  and  of  ir.y 
you  think  thus.  No,  Fretlerick  !  willingness  to  die  for  her,  were  it 
my  rejn’et  was  not  lor  the  mere  de-  necessary.  And  with  such  a  girl,  so 
parture  of  Sir  M’illiam  ;  but  for  my  attached  to  me,  and  so  cor.scious  ot 
father  s  anger  with  you  for  your  l)c-  her  own  purity  of  heart,  I  did  not 
haviour  to  the  baronet.  The  cir-  plead  in  vain.  A  full  and  perfect 
cuinstancc  has  Wn  mentioned  to  confession  of  her  attachment,  given 
my  father,  hut  in  so  exaggerated  a  with  all  the  timidity  of  a  loving 

manner, ^^that  1  dread  the  consc-  maiden,  w’as  the  consequence;  and  a 
uuenccs.  “  Nay,  do  not  fear,  Ca-  kiss — tlie  first  and  the  last  1  ever 
thcrine :  1  am  so  conscious  of  having  imprinted  on  those  living  lips — seal- 
acted  right,  that  1  am  sure  Sir  'I’al-  ed  our  vows,  and  filled  iny  heart 
hot  cannot  cens^e  me,  when  he  has  with  happiness.  Oh,  God  !  what  a 
hi^rd  my  story.  “  '1  hat  is  not  cer-  moment  was  this  to  me  !  In  many 
tain,  Frederick.  W  hat  Sir  William  an  hour  of  sadness  and  affliction,  in 
has  said  to  my  father  1  do  not  know  :  many  a  season  of  dismay  and  peril, 
but  I  fear  he  lias  said  more  than  is  have  1  thought  of  it,  as  of  the  bright- 
necessary.  My  father  is  exceedingly  est  moment  of  my  life;  and  many 
angry,  and  1  never  remember  to  have  a  time,  when  oppressed  with  sorrow 
?  n  ^  *  **  almost  to  madness,  has  the  recoUec- 

^  ir  1  aJ»)ot  will  not  listen  to  my  re-  tion  of  this  too,  too  happy 
presentation  of  the  aflair,  1  cannot  caused  mv  tears  to  flow,  ami  relieved 
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the  burning  tlii-obbing  of  my  brain. 
Now  that  the  consuming  tire  of  my 
boul  is  (jucuebed,  1  can  look  back 
u]H)n  this  as  upon  a  vision — beauti¬ 
ful,  iiuleeil,  and  soothing  to  think  of ! 
but  too  blissful  and  transitory  to  have 
b.m  realized. 

Long  did  we  sit  together  on  that 
suinnur  night ;  and  those  only  who 
have  loved  as  we  did,  can  imagine 
the  pleasure  of  that  happy  interview, 
but  night  was  fast  approaching ;  and 
\sc  quitted  a  sjwt,  now  rendered  so 
interesting  to  us  both,  to  mingle  with 
the  gay  throng  assembled  at  Caer- 
trevor.  1  should  mention,  however, 
that,  Ijefore  w’e  partetl,  we  solemnly 
j)Ie(]ged  our  troth  to  each  other,  and 
cemented  our  vows  by  a  mutual  in¬ 
terchange  of  tokens.  A  bright  ring¬ 
let  of  Catherine’s  golden  hair  w'as 
exchanged  for  a  lock  of  mine ;  and, 
with  a  lighter  heart,  and  a  blither 
look,  than  1  had  showed  for  many  a 
(lay,  1  entered  the  lira  wing- room  at 
(  aertrevor. 

The  company  w'ere  variously  en¬ 
gaged  ;  some  at  cards,  a  few  with 
conversation  ;  while  the  younger  por¬ 
tion  of  the  company  were  amusing 
themselves  with  music.  Talbot,  1 
observcxl,  was  not  in  the  room  ;  but 
1  could  easily  account  for  his  ab¬ 
sence.  1  have  ever  been  passionately 
fond  of  music ;  and  the  plaintive  me¬ 
lodies  of  my  native  country  possess 
charms  for  me,  far  more  delightful 
than  those  which  more  elaborate  and 
intricate  coiuj^ositions  could  create. 
My  infancy  was  lulled  by  them,  for 
they  had  become  rooted  in  my  affec¬ 
tions  from  the  very  earliest  period  of 
lay  recolU‘ction.  Soon  after  1  had  en¬ 
tered  the  room,  Catherine  joined  us, 
and,  seating  herself  at  her  harp,  ran 
her  fingers  lightly  over  the  strings, 
^•id,  looking  at  me  wdth  an  ex¬ 
pression  which  1  could  not  inisun- 
(Icrstand,  sang  that  beautiful  air, 

‘  Ar  hyd  y  Nfw,”  with  a  feeling  and 
imtlios  iHJculiarly  her  own.  She  knew 
how  Well  1  loved  that  simple  mclo- 
♦ly>  and  how  well  I  loved  to  hear  her 
it ;  and  this,  witlt  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  what  had  passed,  caused 
her  to  sing  with  sa  much  feeling, 
that  the  tear  trembled  in  her  blue 
^  she  concluded  the  last  verse 
.  song.  There  was  notliing  par- 
tJcuUrly  affecting,  |)erha|)8,  in  the 
'^onls  themselves  ;  but  in  after  years 
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1  thouglit  of  them  with  anguish,  as 
applicable,  in  some  measure,  to  my¬ 
self.  They  are  as  follow ; 

SONG. 

1. 

Oh,  my  love !  how  sad  and  gloomy, 

Ar  hyd  y  nds. 

Seem  the  hours  when  thou  art  from  me, 

Ar  hyd  y  iids  ! 

If  my  Henry  could  but  hear  me, 

He  w  ould  soon  return  to  cheer  me, 

And  remain  for  ever  near  me, 

Ar  hyd  y  nos. 

2. 

Sweetly  thus,  beside  a  fountain, 

Ar  hyd  y  nos, 

Sung  the  maid  of  Mina  mountain) 

Ar  hyd  y  nds, 

When  the  youth,  from  war  returning. 

In  whose  liciurt  bright  love  w’as  burning. 
Came  and  changed  to  joy  her  mourning, 

Ar  hy  d  y  nos. 

I  was  standing  by  a  window,  which 
opened  into  the  lawn,  when  she  was 
singing ;  and  unable  to  control  my 
tears,  and  unw’illing  that  they  should 
be  observed,  I  stepped  out  through 
the  window',  which  openeil  close  to  the 
ground,  and  seated  myself  under  a 
large  fir  tree,  one  of  a  grove  which 
shrouded  the  house  on  this  side. 
Here  I  indulged  in  the  sweet  emotions 
which  Catherine’s  song  had  excited  ; 
and  here  1  remained,  being  still  near 
enough  to  the  window  to  hear  the 
music  from  within,  until  1  had 
somewhat  composed  myself,  wlien  1 
re-entered  the  drawing-room,  and 
soon  afterwrards  joined  the  company 
at  supper. 

I  could  see  very  w'cll  that  Sir  Tal¬ 
bot  was  in  no  very  placid  mood.  He 
gave  abrupt,  and  even  unkind  an¬ 
swers  to  Catherine,  and  evinced  con¬ 
siderable  inquietude,  as  if  his  mind 
was  ill  at  case.  1  remained  behind 
till  the  company  had  left  the  room, 
and  was  wishing  Catherine  good¬ 
night,  when  Sir  Talbot  said,  Stay, 

Mr  Anwyl,  1  have  a  word  or  two  to 
say  to  you.  Catherine,  my  love, 
good-night.”  Catherine  kissed  her 
father,  and  held  out  her  hand  to  me. 

1  took  it,  and  grasped  it  fervently.  , 
She  returned  the  preasure  ;  and  writh 
a  look,  which  plainly  said,  Be 
calm,” — wished  me  good-night,  and 
retir^.  **  \Vhat  is  this  I  hear,  Mr 
Anwyl  ?’*  said  the  baronet,  with  one 
of  his  stemnest  glances.  **  How  hap- 
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IHii*;  it  tl>at  you  flare  to  affront  my  — ami  oh!  what  happiness  would 
with  your  intemperate  insults?  that  be!  Without  reflecting  ujn^n 
I  hail  (It'eincfl  that  you  knew  your  the  utter  absurdity  of  this  plan, 
j»rovince  better.”  I  have  said  that  my  1  determined  to  put  it  into  immediate 
tein|»er  was  by  nature  sensitive  and  execution:  1  walked,  or  rather  rudi- 
passionate:  the  events  of  this  evening  ed  out  of  the  house,  and  gaining  the 
had  not  eontributed  to  soothe  its  na-  high-road,  followed  its  flircction  to- 
tural  irritability  ;  and  there  was  but  wards  Shrewsbury.  It  was  a  most 
a  very'  trifling  impetus  wanting  to  lovely  night,  amV’a  bright  summer 
roust'  my  Hcry  spirit.  This  was  more  moon  shed  her  mild  lustre  over  the 
than  given  by  Sir  'I'albot’s  address  ;  rocks  and  woods  around  me ;  and 
and  I  lelt  that  reason  had  no  control  without  one  single  favourable  pro- 
over  me.  “Mow  f/orcf/ 1,  Sir  Tal-  spcct,  and  with  a  only  few  shillings 
hot,”  I  exclaimed,  ‘‘  how'  dared  1  to  in  my  pocket,  I  found  myself  a  so- 
aflront  that  impudent  coxcomb,  wdth  litary  wanderer  among  the  wild  aiul 
my  intemperate  insults?  Diawl-  rugged  hills  of  Merionethshire. 
vtlwr  !  It  was  he  that  insulted  me.  But  forlorn  and  lonely  as  I  wa.s  I 
the  mean  and  pitiless — ”  “Silence,  experienced  a  feeling  of  buoyant 
I  command  you.  Sir!”  interrupted  exultation,  as  I  thought  upon  my  un- 
Sir  Talbot.  “  l>o  you  talk  thus  to  shackled  condition.  I  was  now  as 
me?  If  you  will  beard  me  in  this  free  as  air,  dependant  upon  no  one, 
manner  under  my  own  roof-tree,  and  master  of  my  own  actions  in  every 
no  wonder  you  insult  my  friends,  respect ;  and  without  once  reflectirg 
But  I  must  provide  against  a  repeti-  upon  my  utter  helplessness,  as  far  as 
tion  of  these  sallies.  Sir — and  until  regarded  any  methofl  of  procuring 
you  can  behave  yourself  with  more  common  subsistence,  1  ran  on  in  the 
]wopriety,  I  beg  you  will  cease  to  as-  moonlight,  with  a  light  heart,  hut 
sociate  with  those  whose  manners  wdth  temples  that  throbbed  under 
you  cannot  imitate.  You  hear  me,  the  influence  of  that  unnatural  cx- 
Sir — 1  do  not  ex|>ect  to  see  you  in  hilaration  which  impelled  me  on- 
my  presence  again,  until  you  can  wards.  1  say  unnatural,  l)ecau?e  1 
command  your  temper  better and  have  now  no  doubt  that  1  was  ac- 
so  sjiying.  Sir  'Falbot  quitted  the  tually  insane  at  the  time.  1  am  so 
drawing-room,  and  left  me  to  my  convinced  that  my  intellects  were 
meditations.  But  to  say  that  I  impaired  on  that  memorable  night, 
could  meditate  at  all,  would  not  be  that  nothing  can  persuade  me  to  the 
true.  My  mind  was  a  perfect  chaos  contrary;  and  it  has  become,  in  some 
of  iningh'd  rage,  vexation,  and  de-  degree,  a  consolation  to  me  to  be- 
spair.  I  had  imagincfl  that  Sir  Tal-  lieve  so.  It  may  appear  strangt— 
Ixit,  notwithstanding  his  natural  aus-  and,  by  the  way,  this  is  one  power- 
tcrity,  would,  when  he  had  heard  the  ful  proof  of  my  madness — that  I  nc- 
])articiilars  of  the  case,  have  admired  •  ver  once  thought  of  my  bclove<l  (  a- 
my  conduct  towards  Sir  ^Villiam  therine.  Amidst  the  horrible  tii- 
Kvans  ;  and  to  find  him  thus  enraged  mult  w-hich  then  agitated  my  brain, 
with  me,  was  not  very  agreeable  to  no  gentle  recollection  of  my  bc- 
my  already  irritateil  feelings.  But  trothed  mistress  occurred,  to  soothe 
hi.s  unjust  sentence  of  excoinmunica-  and  allay  the  temi)e8tuous  workings 
tion  roust'd  every  unruly  emotion  of  of  my  soul.  I  thought  only  of  the 
iny  soul ;  and,  in  the  headstrong  indignities  I  had  suffered,  and  of 
rashness  of  my  |tassion,  1  resolvetl  to  my  firm  determination  to  suffer  no 
leave  Caertrevor  for  ever,  and  go  more ;  and  when,  in  a  calm  moment, 
to  l^ndon.  I’his  idea  had  often  I  thought  of  the  jewel  I  had  left  be- 
occurred  to  me  l^fore,  j^articularly  hind,  and  deserted,  a  pang  of  agony, 
when  1  WM  thinking  of  iny  |>arcnt8 ;  such  as  I  never  felt  before,  shot 
for  I  imaginetl,  that  by  going  to  the  through  my  heart,  and  nearly  para- 
metropolis,  I  should  discover  them  lyzed  its  motions* 
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sin, 

Voru  insertion  of  niy  former  pa- 
|Hr  encourages  me  to  send  you  an 
amnint  of  a  second  conference,  .vub 
dio,  with  the  two  sons  of  iny  wortliy 
fricml  I  am  aware,  however,  that 
many  of  voiir  readers  may  “  think 
our  prattle  to  be  tedious and  if 
vou  have  made  this  discovery,  1  shall 
take  no  offence  at  its  necessary  min- 
scqiicnce,  in  the  exercise  of  your  edi¬ 
torial  veto.  Tlie  amusement  of  w’rit- 
ing,  accompanied,  as  it  generally  is 
at  the  moment,  with  the  flattering 
iH’lief  that  you  are  in  the  act  of  cre¬ 
ating  amusement  for  others,  may 
fairly  he  considered  as  its  owm  re- 
wanl.  1  am  too  old  to  be  much  de¬ 
lighted  hy  seeing  myself  in  print ; 
but  not  too  old  to  derive  gratifica¬ 
tion  from  a  gentle  exercise  of  mind. 
In  ])reparing  an  article  for  you, 
therefore,  the  greatest  part  of  my 
])leasure  terminates  with  the  prepa¬ 
ration.  I  am  indifferent  about  its 
future  destiny,  and  care  not  whe¬ 
ther,  after  examination,  you  commit 
it  to  the  del'll  or  to  the  fire.  I  sure¬ 
ly  111*0(1  not  tell  your  readers,  that 
these  words,  though  nearly  syno- 
nymes  in  the  literal,  are  opposites  in 
the  typograjihical  sense.  But  to  pro¬ 
ceed  : 

f  hi  the  third  afternoon  of  my  vi- 
hii,  the  weather  still  continuing  deli¬ 
cious,  we  adjourned,  as  before,  to  our 
sylvan  epnlarium,  or,  as  George,  for 
the  sake  of  the  alliteration,  rather  in¬ 
correctly  termed  it,  our  boon  bivouac ; 
•'ind,  after  seating  ourselves,  we  gra¬ 
dually  slid  into  a  renewal  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day’s  conversation. 

Georfre.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  no 
^ath  to  Bacchus  could  be  taken  un¬ 
der  a  roof.  ’I'his,  I  think,  was  ortho¬ 
dox  summer  doctrine.  So  was  that 
of  the  Persians,  who  said  we  should 
oot  confine  the  gods  (least  of  all,  I 
suppose,  the  Lysan  god)  to  paltry 
^jnples  of  human  workmanship, 
^nen  we  can  worship  them  with  so 
*ouch  more  pleasure  in  their  own 
^magnificent  temple  of  Nature.  Who 
'^ould  imprison  himself  within  four 
while  enjoying  the  Dionysian 
"tea,  when  he  can  enrich  them  with 
nc  additional  enjoyments  of  “  rural 
*’gnt8  and  rural  sounds  ?’*.  Here  wc 


can  concentrate  a  multijilicity  of  de¬ 
lights,  and,  while  gratifying  the  cor¬ 
poreal  taste,  can  also  regale  the  in¬ 
tellectual  faculty  which  has  borrow¬ 
ed  its  name.  Here  we  have  the  four 
elements  of  earth,  air,  water,  and 
fire,  ministering  to  our  pleasures,  in 
their  loveliest  attire :  we 

Have  all  the  glories  of  a  Summer  sky, 
Gilding  the  scene  where  Autumn’s  trea¬ 
sures  lie : 

we  have,  in  short,  (as  my  extempore 
couplet  shows,)  at  least  the  materiel, 
though,  as  you  will  infer  from  this 
luckless  specimen,  not  the  vwralv.  of 
poetry. 

Warner.  Nay,-  we  have  still  more : 
for  you  will  recollect  that  Mr  Henry 
is,  in  his  own  sense  of  the  word,  to 
furnish  us  with  p?'ose.  Pray  let  us 
now  have  the  paper  you  promised. 

G.  Softly,  my  dear  Sir — not  yet. 
Give  me  time  to  dismount  from 
Pegasus,  and  to  dull  my  enthusi¬ 
asm  sufficiently  to  become  a  listener, 
— a  passive  sort  of  character,  in 
which  I  never  excelled.  It  is  really 
too  violent  a  leap  from  inipromptu 
verse  to  stupid  prose.  I  never  took 
much  delight  in  read  sermons,  and 
I  am  sure  that  read  talk  must  be  still 
more  intolerable ;  and  must  require 
one  to  arm  himself  with  a  double 
dose  of  the  sad  civility”  which  was 
extorted  from  Pope  by  his  reciting 
visitors. 

W.  I,  on  the  contrary,  approve 
of  a  read  sermon  (supposing  it  well 
read)  ;  because,  as  it  must  first  have 
been  written,  it  removes  all  suspi¬ 
cion  of  the  preacher’s  negligence, 
and  makes  “  assurance  doubly  sure,” 
that  w'e  shall  have  his  best  thoughts, 
arranged,  condensed,  and  arrayed 
in  his  best  expression.  This  is  due 
to  such  a  subject  as  religion,  every 
word  of  instruction  in  which  ought 
to  be  maturely  considered,  and  care¬ 
fully  composed.  In  conversation,  the 
case  is  different,  because  all  parties 
there  should  be  on  an  equal  foot¬ 
ing,  and  have  an  equal  ^are  of  that 
mental  exercise  which  is  the  chief 
constituent  of  the  pleasure  wc  feel* 
in  colloquial  intercourse.  .A  man 
who  comes,  like  Marmontel  and  his 
literary  friends,  with  premeditated 
witticisms,  or  who  replies  to  a  remark 
from  a  written  paper,  takes  an  un¬ 
fair  advantage  of  the  rest.  He  not 
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only  tlirows  them  out  of  the  game,  Tweetl  to  flow  between  two  precipi- 
by  the  time  which  he  monopolizes,  tons  banks,  which  exhibited  strata 
but  throws  them  into  the  shade,  by  symbolical  of  the  different  ranks  of 
opjK)sing  his  guarded  and  digested,  society,  1  should  think  the  ckrital 
to  their  crude  and  careless  ideas.  stratum  on  the  south  ought  to  W* 
Henry.  Of  the  three  i>ersons  who  precisely  on  a  level  with  tliat  on  the 
compose  this  coiniwny,  .two,  1  sec,  north. 

are  against  the  recital,  and  one  not  H.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case*, 
for  it.  1  shall  therefore  pocket  both  You  will  find  that  they  do  not  corres- 
ihc  pa^K'r  and  the  affront.  pond,  and  that  the  southern  stra- 

G.  Nay,  Henry,  noiwuting.  Since  turn  lies  at  a  higher  elevation  ;  with 
the  thing  has  be^‘n  mentioned,  pray  few^r  above,  and  more  below  it,  than 
let  us  have  it.  Hut  1  should  like  first  the  northern.  In  short,  without  tliis 
to  bring  to  the  test  of  argument  some  haze  of  inineralogical  metaphor,  the 
of  your  assertions,  which  yesterday  church  is  a  genteeler  proiessiou  in 
j»assed  unquestioned,  as  our  dialogue  England  than  in  Scotland, 
was  so  rapid,  and  the  current  of  my  G.  A\’hat  professions  do  you  call 
ideas  is  so  tardy,  that  it  did  not  bring  genteel } 

forward  the  i)roper  answ'er,  till  tlic  H.  Those  which  men  of  the  highest 
time  for  making  it  was  past.  A  con-  rank  and  influence  wish  their  sons 
versation  rcijuires  to  be  revisenl  ami  to  embrace.  Such  arc  the  army,  the 
retouched,  as  well  as  a  picture.  In  navy,  and  the  law  in  both  countries  ; 
the  first  sketch,  there  are  many  errors  and  the  church  in  England,  but  not 
and  ojnissions,  which  their  authors  in  Scotland. 

long  to  correct,  but  seldom  have  an  G.  How  do  you  account  for  the 
opjHiitunity.  This  at  least  is  the  case  difference  in  this  last  case  } 
with  me;  for  1  often  feel,  what  II,  It  may  be  explained,  bv  con- 
Uousseau  confesses  of  himself,  that  sidering  the  circumstances  w  hich  con- 
the  thing  I  should  have  said  scarcely  stitute  tlie  gentility  of  the  other  pro- 
i  ver  occurs  to  me,  till  after  iHiave  fessions ;  or,  more  simply,  by  finding 
s}K)keii.  the  ttnuiu  in  mult  is,  1  mean  sonic 

/r.  All,  I  believe,  have  more  or  less  one  characteristic,  which  all  of  these 
of  a  similar  feeling.  Second  thoughts  possess,  and  of  which  the  Scottish 
are  justly  said  to  be  the  best,  as  some-  church  is  destitute.  Now’  you  will 
thing  is  generally  w’anting  in  the  first,  observe,  that  all  of  them  (tliough  the 
It  is,  therefore,  from  the  re-]KTUsal  word  be  confined  to  the  church)  arc 
of  a  book,  from  talking  over  tlie  sub-  hierarchical.  All  of  them  carry  their 
ject  of  a  lecture,  and  from  a  second  members,  by  gradual  promotion,  to 
survey  of  an  interesting  scene,  that  stations  so  exited,  that  even  a  uio- 
we  derive  most  benefit ;  and  it  is  derate  approach  to  these  is  no  con- 
also  in  a  rcnewc*d  description  of  any  temptible  dignity.  It  is  iinjiossible 
eollociuial  topic,  tliat  we  discuss  it  to  deny  tliat  the  ensign  may  he  a 
best.  For  tliis  reason,  1  suppose,  general,  the  midsliipmau  an  aduii- 
thc  fate  of  a  parliamentary  bill  is  ral,  the  barrister  Lord  Chantvllor, 
alw’ays  presumed  to  dejicnd  on  the  the  advocate  Lord  President,  and  the 
argument  at  the  xecond  reading.  Hut  vicar  Lord  Primate.  If  their  lives 
we  lose  time.  Propose  your  rectn-  be  sufficiently  protracted,  and  if  they 

scndii.  cscajie  those  interruptions  .wliich  no 

G,  ell,  then,  Henry,  1  wish  to  one  is  willing  to  anticiiiate,  the  paths 
know  on  what  ground  you  asserted,  they  have  entered  lead  directly  to 
that  the  church  of  England  holds  a  those  stations  w’bicli  are  nearest  to 
higher  rank  in  that  country,  than  royalty  itself ;  and  the  steps  of  the 
the  church  of  Scotland  in  this.  As  ascent  arc  so  numerous,  that,  shuuhl 
their  duties  are  the  same,  1  sliould  they  rest  but  midway  to  the  suuiniit, 
think  tliey  ought  to  be  exactly  paral-  they  are  still  far  above  their  out^b 
lei,  in  tlic  place  they  occupy  among  and  above  the  members  of  a  proies- 
uK  onlcrs  of  society,  and  in  tlie  sion  where  no  such  graduateil  sctlc 
iiignity  they  communicate  to  their  of  ]iref‘crineut  exists, 
inein Iters.  Ah  I  am  at  present  me-  G,  Pot  surely  the  chance  of  high 
ta|monc;Uly  disposed,  indulge  me  in  preferment  is  too  small  to  produce 
4  ligurative  illustration.  \\  ere  the  so  i>owerful  au  effect. 
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U.  Partloii  me.  AVhcii  the  prizes  effect.  Men  of  family  enter  the 
are  nuiucroiis,  the  chance,  unless  church,  because  it  is  a  genteel  pro- 
jroiii  very  special  circumstances,  is  fession  ;  and  their  doing  so  preserves 
not  small.  lie,  at  least,  who  pos-  and  augments  its  geiitilitv. 
stssesit,  never  thinks  it  so:  and  he  G.  You  may  spare  farther  illustra- 
ixacts  Iroiii  others  the  consideration  tion.  I  understand  your  argument 
vJiiili  he  might  claim  from  its  being  perfectly  ;  and  you  will  close  it,  I 
•’nat.  1  once  heard  a  Highland  ser-  presume,  by  demonstrating  that  the 
jiaiit,  wlio  had  just  got  a  commis-  Scottish  church  is  deficient  in  those 
sioii  for  his  long  service,  majestical-  desirable  dignities,  the  prospect  of 
ly  roar  to  an  insolent  ostler,  Don’t  which  would  be  necessary  for  recruit- 
vou  know,  scoundrel,  that  1  may  be  ing  it  from  the  aristocracy  of  the 
a  Fiv Id-Marshal  ?”  As  poor  Donald  country. 

was  then  upwards  of  fifty,  his  Tis^ah  H.  i  )f  course.  In  that  profession, 
jirospect  of  the  baton  may  appear  the  first  step  is  the  last.  lie  who  en- 
soincwhat  ludicrous  ;  but  he  was  ters  it,  must  enter  it  of  the  highest, 
ri^lit  ill  demanding  the  respect  due  because  the  only  rank ;  and  his  whole 
to  a  profession  in  wliich  such  honours  portion  of  attainable  importance,  for 
an*  included,  his  claim  to  that  re-  the  remainder  of  life,  is  fixed  and 
i;|*cct  being  tlie  chief  advantage  con-  circumscribed,  and  may  be  measured 
tirnd  on  iiim  by  his  promotion.  In  by  all  at  its  commencement.  No 
most  cases,  the  demand  is  not  merely  room  is  given  to  indulge  delicious  vi- 
allowed,  but  anticipated  ;  as  we  arc  sions  of  hoj^e,  and  no  motive  to  pay, 
generally  unwilling  to  offend  one,  in  advance,  an  excess  of  respect,  be- 
who,  if  he  meet  with  no  injustice,  yond  what  the  immediate  situation 
must  soon  outstrip  ourselves  in  the  claims,  on  the  credit  of  reversionary 
race  of  advancement.  On  this  cau-  preferment,  since  preferment  to  more 
tious  princijile,  of  estimating  a  per-  than  a  single  parochial  charge  is  im- 
soii's  consequence  rather  by  "his  pro-  possible.  It  is,  consequently,  no  pro- 
sjX'cts  than  by  his  jmssessions,  we  fession  for  the  ambitious.  Splen- 
}*rcss  civility,  by  way  of  retainiufr  did  talents  cannot  find  any  reward, 
j«r,  on  a  beautiful  girl,  or  a  youth  of  where  there  is  no  rew^anl  to  find  ; 
genius,  as  being  in  the  straight  road  nor  will  those  who  have  family  in- 
U)  prosperous  establishments  in  life  ;  terest  throw  it  aw^ay,  by  embracing 
and  on  the  same  principle,  we  see  a  an  occupation  where  it  so  spcTdily 
jHwr  curate,  or  lieutenant,  caressed  at  becomes  impotent.  Such  a  choice 
tables,  which  would  be  thought  dis-  too  naturally  leads  back  our  atten- 
lionoured  by  the  presence  of  a  trades-  tion  to  the  previous  pretensions  of 
man,  or  merchant's  clerk,  with  ten  those  who  made  it ;  whom  the  public 
limes  their  income.  A  curate  is  must  conclude  to  be  persons  to  whom 
something  like  the  cadet  of  a  noble  their  patrimonial  circumstances  had 
family.  lie  may  be  indigent  and  made  an  annual  income  of  £.*200  an 
unemployed,  but  the  brotherhood  of  ultimate  object  of  ambition,  and  con- 
an  archbishop  is  sufficient  to  give  sequently  to  be  unallied  to  the  opu- 
liim  precedency  ;  and  he  whose  pro-  lent  or  powerful, 
lession  entitles  him  to  share  in  the  W.  'fhe  public  conclusion  would 
hospitalities  of  Lambeth,  will  hardly  probably  be  what  you  suppose.  There 
he  excluded  from  any  other  in  the  are  certain  critical  occasions  in  life, 
kingdom.  It  is  for  these  reasons  such  as  the  voluntary  choice  of  a  pro- 
that  men  of  high  rank  breed  their  fession,  or  of  a  matrimonial  alliance, 
wns  to  the  Knglish  church ;  and  when  we  seem  to  settle  and  declare 
because  in  that,  even  with  more  our  own  opinion  of  the  value  at  which 
than  in  the  other  professions  I  we  should  be  rated  ;  and  if  our  own 
have  mentioned,  they  can  push  them  estimate  is  low,  we  may  generally  be 
‘nto  ^lendid  stations,  by  their  poli-  pretty  sure  that  it  will  be  acquiwcfd 
heal  influence,  which  could  be  of  no  in  by  others.  Such  is  the  ^irit  of 
avail  in  securing  them  success,  as  the  world,  satisfying  itself  with  only 
accountants,  merchants,  or  even  as  a  slight  correction  of  vanity,  f 
medical  practitioners,  though  these  couragement  of  diffidence,  that  high 
to  a  learned  profession.  ThU  pretensions,  though  brought  a  little 
operates  both  as  cause  and  down,  rarely  fail  in  setting  their  au- 
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thor  somewhat  higher  than  he  would 
have  stootl  without  them  ;  wliile  low 
ones,  on  the  contrary,  set  him,  in  the 
same  ])rojK)rtion,  lower  than  he  either 
intends  or  desires.  Hut  1  ask  your 
pardon  for  interrupting  you  by  these 
generalities. 

Jl.  Nay,  they  are  no  interrup¬ 
tion,  since  they  help  me  to  the  in¬ 
ference,  that  men  will  allow'  but  a 
ikinall  share  of  imiH)rtance  to  those, 
who,  by  coiiHning  their  views  to  a 
Held  where  no  lofty  objects  are  to 
be  found,  81*0111  to  lietray  a  conscious 
tlericiency  in  the  talents  and  connec¬ 
tions  by  which  a  w’ay  can  be  forced 
Co  elevated  stations.  ^V’hile  the 
southern  clergy,  therefore,  enjoy  the 
eoiLsideration  due,  not  only  to  their 
present  oHice,  but  to  previous  genti¬ 
lity  and  prospe‘ctivedignity,  the  north¬ 
ern  are  exclusively  contined  to  what 
the  Hrst  of  these  three  recommenda¬ 
tory  circumstances  can  procure  for 
them.  1  hope,  Getirge,  1  have  now 
shewn  some  cause  for  my  assertion, 
that  the  Scottish  clergy,  though  cer¬ 
tainly  as  respectable  as  the  English, 
in  the  best  sense  of  that  epithet,  are 
le*ss  so  in  auotlier.  Indeed  no  one 
can  Ik.*  long  in  England,  without  see¬ 
ing  tile  deference  paid  to  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  profession,  solely  on  account 
of  its  temjKiral  rank,  and  a{>art  from 
what  its  ineinhers  may  individually 
e'oiinuaiid  by  personal  character,  lie 
will  st‘e  the  older  part  of  these  ad- 
vanct‘d  to  provincial  magistracies 
more  frequently  than  the  squires ; 
and  the  younger  selected  by  the  fair, 
at  places  of  fashionable  resort,  as, 
next  to  oHicers,  their  most  creditable 
and  gentlemanly  attendants.  1  once 
asked  a  lady,  very  solicitous  about 
the  resj>ectability  of  her  apj)earance, 
w’ith  what  sort  of  a  I^cau  she  would 
like  iK^st  to  shew’  herself  in  Ken¬ 
sington  Gardens  }  and  she  answ’ered, 
*•  with  an  otiicer  in  uniform,  or  a 
clergyman  in  his  sliovel-hat'*  On 
requesting  her  reason,  she  said  “  be¬ 
cause  I  wish  it  be  indispuUbly  seen, 
as  it  must  be  by  the  drt'ss,  that  1  am 
walking  with  a  gentleman."  This 
anecdote  will  shew,  better,  perhaps, 
than  many  words,  the  consideration 
in  which  the  church  is  held :  and  1 
may  add,  that  it  communicates  the 
same  sortof  consideration  to  every  one 
connecttxl  wh  it— to  the  members 
of  I  niversities,  to  public  teachers. 
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and  to  private  tutors.  The  great 
majority  of  these,  who  arc,  or  inuiul 
to  Ik?,  clergymen,  gives  consequence 
to  the  whole,  who  arc  treated  with 
much  more  respect,  and  far  more  li¬ 
berally  remunerated,  than  the  coms- 
ponding  classes  in  Scotland. 

ir.  1  am  glad,  Mr  llcnr}’,  that 
your  remarks  are  distinctly  liiniud 
to  the  comparative  geniilift;  of  tlie 
tw’o  churches ;  and  that  the  causes 
you  assign  for  the  superiority  of  ilu* 
English,  in  this  unimjwrtaiit  article, 
are  derived  wholly  from  secular,  not 
from  s})iritual  considerations.  1  hopt‘ 
you  see  nothing  in  the  form  or  du¬ 
ties  of  our  church  W’hich  should  de¬ 
ter  any  gentleman  from  making  it 
his  profession  ? 

//.  Nothing  that  would  deter  iny. 
self.  Others,  however,  who  shrink 
with  more  sensitive  delicacy  from  the 
slightest  approach  to  what  apjnars 
inelegant  or  uncourtly,  would  jht- 
haps  detect,  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Scottish  church,  some  things  which 
he  might  consider  as  not  in  good  taste. 
That  church  is  on  a  republican,  and 
the  English  on  a  monarthical  plan  ; 
and  you  cannot  fail  to  have  observed, 
that  in  every  thing  rejmblican  (at 
least  in  modern  times)  there  is  more 
or  less  of  a  tinge  of  vulgarity.  Swit¬ 
zerland,  even  with  its  noblesse ,  Hol¬ 
land  still  more,  and  America  most 
of  all,  whatever  other  advantage 
they  possess,  are  alw’ays  associates! 
in  minds  w’hich  sift  their  Mings 
nicely,  witli  ideas  of  less  polish  and 
fashion,  than  France  or  llritain. 
Equality  of  privilege,  though  it  may 
sharpen  the  talents,  docs  not  retine 
the  manners,  or  beget  the  courtL*ous 
self-control,  which  is  indispensable 
to  a  tasteful  deportment.  Those,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  who  are  more  afraid  of  fa¬ 
miliarity  and  forw  ardness,  than  of  a 
small  surrender  of  their  indejnn- 
dence,  prefer  situations,  where  the 
resence  of  superiors  imjx)ses  discip 
ne  on  the  behaviour,  though  it  may 
also  mulct  them  of  some  amusement, 
which  they  might  derive  from  the 
free  swing  of  rough  humour  and 
companionable  raillery.  The  difitr- 
ence  between  the  conversation  at  a 
Bishop's  tabic  and  a  Presby  tery  din¬ 
ner  may  illustrate  the  diatinction 
am  endeavouring  to  draw,  and  ex¬ 
plain  why  high-bred  men,  more  at¬ 
tentive,  probably,  to  manners  than  to 
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morals,  might  feel  feoine  scruple  at  pany,  ami  at  the  same  time  in  their 
tntiTiim  ii^profession,  where  they  eontideiice,  without  prod's  ot'  this 
iiiust  encounter  the  evils,  as  well  as  propensity  ;  which  is,  in  my  opinion, 
\he  hcmi\ts,  of  Lihej'it/ and  Equalifi/.  a  far  more  unchristian  vice,  than 
Itut  this  is  not  all.  The  constitution  most  of  those  which  are  charged 
of  the  (  hurch  of  Scotland  being  de-  against  the  members  of  the  C  hurch 
inocratic,  necessarily  engenders  poli-  of  England.  ' 

ties.  These  are  not  national,  but  H.  Someminorcausesmayheadd- 
i>olitics,  to  which  the  idea  cd  to  those  which  I  have  stated,  for 
of  vulgarity  is  uniformly  attached,  the  tern poral  consideration  of  the  ?hig. 
Kvery  sort  of  politics,  indeed,  from  lish  clergy.  A  Liturgy,  for  example, 
exciting  the  angry  passions,  of  all  the  is  probably  more  favourable  than  the 
most  disgusting  and  degrading,  and  Presbyteran  service  to  the  personal 
from  disposing  men  to  vilify  and  de-  dignity  of  the  clergyman.  It  certain- 
j)reciate  each  other,  has  a  tendency  ly  removes  him  further  from  vulgar 
to  destroy  or  diminish  elegance,  both  criticism,  any  exposure  to  which,  be 
of  mind  and  manners  ;  and  nothing  the  scene  of  exhibition  what  it  may, 
could  prevent  the  idea  of  vulgarity  is  prejudicial  to  the  gentility  of  the 
from  being  attached  even  to  parlia-  exhibiter.  A  Scotch  clergyman,  who 
incntary  jwlitics,  except  the  solemn  is  responsible,  not  for  the  pronimcia- 
and  momentous  interests  almut  which  tion  only,  but  for  the  suggestion  and 
they  are  conversant.  But  the  same  composition  of  the  w  hole  service,  pre- 
rcdconing  consideration  docs  not  ap-  sents  a  broad  mark  to  the  pelting  of 
|»Iy  to  the  jH'tty  squabbles,  and  mouse-  ceiisoriousncss,  conceit,  or  acumen; 
lnariiig  mountains,  of  minor  commu-  while  so  little  of  what  is  said  by  him 
uitics ;  and  as  the  Church  of  Scot-  who  officiates  in  England  is  produced 
land,  though  perhaps  the  chief,  is  by  himself,  (even  the  sermon  being 
‘itill  to  be  accounted  one  of  this  de-  frequently  borrowed,)  that  he  passes 
scription,  we  need  not  wonder  if  it  be  almost  entirely  without  remark,  and 
avoided  hy  persons  who  dread  parti-  without  having  bis  name  bandied  in 
lipation  in  coarse  contentions  and  the  mouths  of  critics,  by  whose  praise 
plebeian  atiimosities;  and  whom,  we  and  blame  he  would  think  it  cqiial- 
lan  see,  without  any  wonder,  avoid-  ly  sullied.  His  consideration,  thcre- 
>ng,  for  the  same  cause,  thc^ro.mVVe-  fore,  is  in  this  case  aided  hy  a  laxity 
te'of  a  vestry  meeting,  or  borough-  in  duty:  and  perhaps  the  same  cf- 
eouiicil  debate.  feet  is  protluced  hy  a  practice  which 

ir.  You  make  a  plausible  case:  no  one  can  hesitate  to  condemn— I 
yet  the  circumstances  you  enumer-  mean  non-residence.  I  tis  well  known 
ate  liave,  in  various  instances,  pro-  that  many  English  clergymen  with- 
duced  110  such  effects  as  those  you  draw  entirely  from  local  or  ])rofes- 
iinpute  to  them.  1  have  seldom  met  sional  labours,  and  pass  their  time  at 
"ith  |)crsons  to  whom  the  name  of  the  different  places  of  fashioiiahle 
wntleinan  could  more  justly  be  given,  lounging,  with  the  dLsengaged  ap- 
tlian  to  Robertson,  Carlyle,  Home,  pearance  of  independent  gentlemen, 
and  Playfair.  who  subsist  on  the  revenues  of  some 

ll‘  Of  this  I  have  no  doubt.  I,  distant  estate.  They  have  thus  an  op- 
tno,  couhl  point  out  some  perfect  gen-  portunity  of  mixing  intimately  with 
ileiiu  ii  of  the  same  profession,  but —  the  persons  whose  appearance  they 
•'Tccfilo  jrrohnt  rcfpdam.  imitate  ;  of  foniiing  their  manners 

-  1  must,  at  the  same  time,  ad-  upon  the  most  approved  models;  and, 
that  the  constitution  of  our  above  all,  by  seeing  those  who  are 
fliurch,  with  all  its  excellence,  is  above,  as  well  as  those  who  are  below 
prtxluctive  of  some  evils,  and  espe-  them — of  having  their  rank  and  con - 
nallv  of  the  malignant  spirit  of  party  sequence  in  society  so  distinctly  dc- 
‘‘oKtdity.  Often  have  I  regretted  the  fined,  that  extraordinary  w'ant  of  fart 
strong  propensity  of  our  clergy,  to  alone  could  lead  them  to  mistake  it. 
dirow  out  some  sneer,  or  intrude  A  Scottisli  clergy  man,  on  the  other 
anecdote,  for  the  purpose  of  hand,  dwelling  always  with  his 
|*wcTing  the  personal  estimation  of  parishioners  (and  may  nothing  ever 
^ncir  professional  opponents.  It  is  seduce  him  from  them!)  among  whom 
indeed,  to  he  long  in  their  com-  he  has  the  disadvant^e  of  being  a 
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preat  man  in  a  little  place,  pains  no 
acquaintance  with  the  world ;  and, 
from  the  habit  of  overrating  his 
imjH>rtance,  brings  frequently  with 
him,  into  other  society,  an  air  of 
pomp  and  preU*nsion  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  consitlered  to  be  a  symptom  ot 
vulgarity. — Hut  1  suspect  that  1  have 
worn  out  both  yoiu:  patience  and  my 
own. 

f/.  Indct'd  you  have,  Henry.  I 
have  l)e(.n  striving  to  suppress  a  yawn 
these  last  five  minutes.  Even  your 
pa}>er  would  now  be  a  relief ;  but  it 
sea-ms  destined  to  tlie  same  abortive 
fate  as  Trim’s  story  of  the  King  of 
Hohemia  and  his  seven  castles. 

Uy  no  means.  Though  its 
protluction  has  bexii  delayed,  it  shall 
not  Ix-disnensi'J with.  It  was  1,  Mr 
Henry,  who  requested  you  to  read  it, 
and  1  am  bouml  by  consistency,  and 
still  more  by  inclination,  to  repeat 
my  riHjuest.  As  you  have  studied 
both  at  a  i^cottish  and  an  English 
Ihiiversity,  1  long  to  hear  the  re¬ 
marks  which  this  advantage  must 
enable  you  to  make,  on  the  academi¬ 
cal  instruction,  and  the  comparative 
learning,  of  the  churchmen  of  the 
two  countries. 

7/.  1  am  afraid  you  will  think 
them  very  trite  and  puerile.  They 
are  merely  the  substance  of  my  an¬ 
swer  to  some  queries  of  one  of  my 
Edinburgh  Professors,  who  did  me 
the  honour  to  correspond  with  me 
after  our  connection  was  dissolved. 
Such  as  they  are,  liowever,  you  shall 
have  them. 

A.  H.  Warkku. 


1  FTTEK  TO  A  FRIEND  IN  THE  COUN¬ 
TRY.  WRITTEN  AFTER  THE  KlNo's 
DEPARTFRE  FROM  SCOTI.AND. 

The  eruwd  are  gone,  tlie  revellers  at  rest, 
The  ceurteuus  host,  and  aiUipproving 
guest.  Byron, 

Kdinhurgh^  ,4ug.  31,  18??. 

my  dear  sir, 

1  RECEIVED  your  welcome  epistle 
of  the  10th  instant,  while  all,  in 
this  place,  were  on  the  tip-toe  of  ex- 
|x^ctation,  in  breathless  anxiety,  for 
that  novelty  to  Anld  Scotland — the 
approach  of  Royalty  to  her  shores. 
M  e  have  since  hailed  and  witnessed 
the  aiEspicious  event.  Amidst  the  ex¬ 


traordinary  bustle  and  excitenaiit 
which  pervaded  all  ranks,  from  all 
quarters  of  the  Land  of  Cakes,  it 
was  next  to  an  impossibility  that  1 
could  sit  down  quietly  and  coinjx)- 
sedly  to  obey  your  request,  and 
w  rite,  day  afUT  day,  a  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  all  the  grand  movements  and 
ojKTations  as  they  regularly  took 
place.  Such  an  attempt  you  would, 
no  doubt,  have  found  a  highh 
wrought-up  ebullition  of  my  freshly 
excited  loyalty,  aided  by  the  inspi¬ 
ration  of  Robert  Coekburn’s  black 
strap,  or,  wdiat  is  more  gennane  to 
the  matter,  the  northern  distillation 
of  honest  John  Barleycorn,  whost- 
potent  and  exhilarating  draughts, 
as  you  prognosticated,  became  an 
every-day  requisition.  The  news¬ 
papers  1  sent  you — viz.  cur  Star 
and  M'eekly  (’hronicle,  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  whose  etlitors  and  proprietors 
it  became,  like  those  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  welcome-button  makers,  to  suj>- 
ply  all  demands — would  furnish  you 
with  the  needful  intelligence.  Du¬ 
ring  the  w  hole  of  his  ^lajesty’s  resi¬ 
dence  in  our  city,  it  was  a  useless  at¬ 
tempt  to  attend  even  to  the  common 
routine  of  every-day  occupation.  In 
our  shops,  counting-houses,  and  pai- 
lours,  wc  had  levees  nearly  as  nume¬ 
rously  attended,  and  perhaps  a.s  fa¬ 
tiguing  as  those  at  the  court  of  old 
1 1  olyroixl ;  each  set  of  visitors  w  alk- 
ing  forth,  rubbed  welcome-buttons 
with  those  of  another  set  coming  in. 
In  fact,  we  have  been  almost  every 
whit  as  daft  as  the  Irish  upon  a  si¬ 
milar  occasion;  running  about — with 
heather  in  our  hat-bands,  An¬ 
drew’s  crosses  on  our  breasts,  royai- 
visit  medals,  suspended  by  ribhoius 
from  oiir  necks,  with  holiday  suit.s 
consisting  of  blue  coat,  white  vest, 
and  trowsers, — gazing  at  the  im- 
inense  crowd  and  splendid  pagean¬ 
try  which  bustled  in  our  streets. 
And  then  at  our  homes,  in  the  ai- 
ternoon,  we  behoved,  of  course,  to 
keep  open  table  for  the  benefit  of  our 

country  cousins.  Mrs - managed, 

but  how  I  could  never  well  coiDl>rc- 
heud,  to  stow  within  our  premises 
five  night-lodgers — moat  ot  them 
feinalea,  too — who,  I 
our  small  mansion^  must  nave  been 
grouped  together  like  so  many 
land  shearers  in  a  barn.  Bondi's 
these,  we  had  as  many  more  day- 
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Ikurilcrs,  who,  sans  cercmonic,  came 
or  suid  just  as  they  listed,  or  as 
[heir  pereprinations  distanced  them, 
at  each  lioiir  of  meal.  At  the  tables 
of  cur  citizens,  amid  such  assem- 
))la^es,  brought  together  by  the  same 
uiicoiiiiiion  cause,  it  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  groujKS  should  have 
Itecii  presented,  and  of  a  more  pro¬ 
miscuous  and  indiseriminate  nature 
tlun  the  pencil  either  of  our  Wilkie 
or  our  Allan  has  yet  ventured  to 
trace.  Here  met,  again  and  again, 
all  eager  in  the  same  cause,  whig, 
tory,  and  republican — the  high-flyer, 
the  moderate  clergyman,  and  the  dis¬ 
senter — the  believer  and  the  infidel 
—the  author  and  his  merciless  critic 
—the  snappish  and  self-conceited 
critic,  wrought  up  into  all  the  glories 
of  ailulation  of  his  own  inexhaustible 
jwwers,  denouncing,  at  least,  earthly 
damnation  to  all  who  ventured  within 
the  circle  of  his  self -attraction — the 
pHt,  wlio  blazed  forth  in  heroics — 
the  fanner,  who  “  talked  of  horses, 
ploughs,  and  kye,**  and  of  the  King 
—the  simpering  miss  of  eighteen,  and 
the  flirting  maiden  of  forty — the  coun¬ 
try  politician,  and  the  dapper  city- 
clerk — and  that,  least  of  all  God’s 
works,  the  dull  and  incomprehensible 
jack-ass,  who,  in  silent  amazement, 
listened,  with  open  mouth  and  vacant 
gaze,  to  the  volubility  of  the  Habel 
around  him.  Such  as  these  had  now 
come  in  amongst  us.  From  the  four 
‘piarters  of  Scotland,  her  tide  of  po¬ 
pulation  had  w  afted  its  swell  towards 
our  city.  Al>erdeen,  Perth,  Dundee, 
^:c.  sent  their  thousands,  and  Glas¬ 
gow  her  tens  of  thousands.  It  ap- 
pared  as  if  a  general  summons  (and 
^uch  it  was)  had  brought  into  one  fo¬ 
cus  the  appearance,  disposition,  and 
intellect,  of  all  Scotland  s  tribes — or, 
as  if  the  glorious  days  of  chivalry  had 
again  returned,  and  for  a  time  swept 
away  the  cares  and  plodding  anxieties 
uf  our  now  overgrown  trade,  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  merchandize — as  if,  once 
1  t»ore,  a  gathering  of  the  clans  had 
joramenced  the  rei^  of  that  bound¬ 
less  freedom  and  nospitality  which 
once  breathed  throughout  the  hills 
and  dales  of  Auld  Scotland. 

I  had  some  intention  to  arouse  you 
Jpth  anecdotea  of  the  mistakes,  bust- 
hngs,  and  anxieties,  which  occurred 
on  tliis  remarkable  occasion ;  but 
I  tile  newspapers,  ever  on  the  watch, 


have  anticipated  me  in  almost  every 
thing;  so  that,  ere  this  time,  you 
will  have  read  in  print  almost  all 
1  can  describe.  1  may  say  of  the 
Kdinburgh  and  London  reporters, 
as  the  plagiary  said  of  Homer,  A’ir- 
gil,  ISliakespcarc,  &c.  ‘‘  Hang  these 
ancients ! — they  have  stolen  all  my 
tine  ideas.” 

The  King,  as  the  newspapers  hath 
it  set  dow’ii,  visited  Hopetoun  House 
on  'Thursday  the  ^i‘)th ;  and,  after 
breakfasting  w  ith  the  forks,”  em¬ 
barked  at  Port  Kdgar,  a  little  to  the 
west  of  (Jueensferry.  In  passing 
through  Edinburgh,  his  Majesty  tra¬ 
velled  slow'er  than  usual,  and  thus  af¬ 
forded  thousands  an  opportunity  of 
obtaining  a  parting  glimpse  of  his 
countenance  and  person.  On  other 
occasions,  the  royal  coachman  w’as  so 
good  a  whip,  that  the  journey  from 
Dalkeith  to  Holyrood  House,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  six  miles,  w'as  usually  com- 
pleted  in  eighteen  or  nineteen  mi¬ 
nutes,  to  the  no  small  annoyance  of 
the  attendant  Guards,  and  some  of  our 
C'ity  equestrians,  who  had  to  galloj) 
nearly  at  full  speed,  with  their  swords 
elevated,  ami  their  arms  extended  ; 
and  whose  faces,  by  the  time  they 
reined  up,  rivalled  their  horses’  sides 
in  smoke  and  perspiration.  Before 
leaving  the  hospitable  mansion  of 
Lord  llopetoun,  his  Majesty  confer¬ 
red  the  honour  of  knighthood  u|X)ii 
that  excellent  man,  and  eminent  ar¬ 
tist,  Mr  Henry  Kaeburn.  This  is  a 
compliment  to  the  arts,  of  which 
Scotsmen  may  justly  be  proud ;  an  ho¬ 
nour  which  Sir  Henry  owes  to  no  ac¬ 
cident,  or  lucky  hits — such  as  being 
invested  with  a  little  brief  authority — 
but  which  he  has  well  deserved,  ami 
won  by  a  long  career  of  professional 
eminence.  There  has  bt‘en  some  talk 
of  raising  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  the 
dignity  of  the  peerage,  by  the  title 
of  Baron  Abbotsford.  'J'his  would 
be  something  quite  new  in  the  annals 
of  heraldry,  and  would  attest,  above 
all  things,  the  triumphs  of  modern 
literature,  and  yet  we  see  no  goml 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  so.  As 
civilization  advances,  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  pen  will  be  fully  as 
much  prized  as  those  of  the  sword 
as  knowledge  becomes  more  univer¬ 
sally  diff  us^,  there  will  be  less  oc¬ 
casion  for  the  argument  derived  from 
cannon-balls ;  and,  by  and  bye,  wc 
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may  fXjHct  to  siv  stars  .'iiul  garters,  dropping  astern — the  running  foul  of 
crests  and  coronets,  shared  among  this  boat,  and  keeping  clear  of  that— 
those  who  inay  be'  described  as  the  tlie  splashing  inadvertently  given  to 
e///t'  of  the  thirA  t«tatc,  and  who  wield  one  party  and  received  from  anotlur 
the  mightiest  of  all  powers-the  power  — the  complaints  of  the  females  and 
of  influencing  public  opinion.  threatenings  of  the  men — the  scrain- 

You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  of  the  bling,in  a  word, of  at  least  500  persons 
beauty  and  elegance  of  the  royal  unused  to  such  an  element,  fairly 
yacht’,  and  the  thousands  that  went  baffle  my  powers  of  description.  Afur 
to  visit  it.  I,  for  one,  formctl  a  unit  having  waited  nearly  two  hours,  and 
in  the  said  numbers,  and  must  con-  lH*en  repeatedly  disappointed  of  our 
ft'ss,  that  the  voyage  to,  and  the-  /«rw,  w’c  found  out  the  true  secret  of 
view  from  the  Hoads,  were  not  a-  getting  on  board — that  is,  we  bribed 
mong  the  least  of  the  pleasures  1  en-  the  skipper  of  a  boat,  stationed  osttn- 
.joyt*d.  A  fleet,  whetlier  at  anchor  sihly  to  preserve  order,  and'  by  thb 
tir  under  sail,  is  at  all  times  a  plea-  means  syiecdily  accomplished  our  ob- 
sant  sight ;  hut  when  that  fleet  com-  ject.  The  officers,  who  were  all  at- 
prizes  vessels  of  a  large  class,  and  tendon  and  politeness,  knew  nothiiij: 
most  suiierb  apjiointments,  the  beau-  of  these  practices  ;  but,  for  all  that, 
ty  of  the  prosjiect  is  w  onderfully  in-  W'e  soon  discovered,  that  on  the  waters 
creasc'd,  indejiendentlyof  any  associa-  as  on  the  land,  gold  is  an  universal 
tion  derival  from  royalty.  Never  w’as  passport,  without  which  tliere  is  no 
ijt  ith  harbour  in  such  a  bustle  before,  getting  on.  The  men,  indeed,  were 
and  never  did  the  Kinghorn,  and  doing  extra  duty,  ami  although  the 
other  boatmen,  reap  such  a  golden  tiling  was  all  managed  under  the  rose, 
harvt'st — cxcepdng,  perhaps,  in  the  they  w  ere  fairly  entitled  to  some  con- 
davs  when  good  King  Jamie,  with  sideration. 

half  the  Lothian  population  at  his  1  need  not  detain  you  with  a  de¬ 
heels,  went  to  awaril  a  husband  to  scription  of  the  Royal  George.  Bc- 
M  agio  Lauder,  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  low  decks  you  saw  nothing  but  a 
of  “  Anster  Fair."  From  the  flow-  splendid  suit  of. apartments,  remind¬ 
ing  to  the  ebbing  of  the  tide,  the  ing  you  strongly  of  a  gentleman’s 
Roads  were  completely  covered  wnth  country  seat,  and  realizing  the  idea 
boats,  many  of  them  filled  with  ele-  of  a  floating  palace.  In  a  recess  aj)- 
gantly-dressexl  females,  and  cheered  i>cared  a  small  library  of  books,  con- 
on  their  course  by  the  soundof  thebag-  taining  several  popular  works  in 
pijie,  and  other  martial  instruments.  French  and  Knglish ;  and  on  the 
Among  these  the  boats  belonging  to  table  lay  the  pens,  wax,  and  other 
the  Roval  squadron  were  easily  dis-  materials,  whieli  had  been  used  by 
tinguishable,  both  from  the  uniforms  his  Majesty  in  the  voyage  to  Leith, 
of  the  men,  and  the  bird-like  swift-  Having  had  no  private  secretary  on 
ness  with  which  they  moved  through  board,  he  was  much  occupied  in 
the  water.  Most  of  them  w’cre  swal-  writing  letters ;  and  such  was  his 
low-built,  and  furnished  with  tw’elvc  affability  and  condescension,  that 
oars,  and  the  ease  and  elegance  with  when  the  dinner  hour  arrived,- he  rc- 
which  they  glided  past  the  hired  and  gularly  called  around  him  all  the  of- 
lazy  luggers,  inspired  the  passenger  fleers — or  at  least  as  many  as  the  tabic 
with  all  the  humiliating  feelings  of  would  accommodate.  Every  thing 
him  who  rides  a  broken-down  hack  was  shewn  to  us,  excepting  the  Royal 
by  the  side  of  a  flrst-ratc  hunter.  On  sleeping-room  ;  and  for  this  omission 
arriving  at  tlie  Koval  Sovereign,  I  w’e  were  obliged  to  the  ultra-loyalty 
was  quite  astonisluHi  at  the  scene  of  of  the  ladies  who  had  gone  before 

bustle  and  confusion  that  ensued.  Not  contented  with  looking  at  a  plain 

More  than  sixtyboats  surrounded  the  bed  with  calico  curtains,  many  of 
Kings  beautiful  ship,  and  in  place  them  pressed  their  lips  to  the  qmh. 
of  a  knot  of  friendly  visitors,  we  and  their  cheeks  to  the  pillow ;  nay, 
Imked  for  all  the  world  like  a  nest  of  some  of  them  even  went  so  far  as  to 
nirates,  about  to  board  and  lay  vio-  commit  the  crime  of  potty  larceny, 
lent  hands  on  our  prey.  In  fact,  the  by  plucking  small  quantities  of  wool 
jostling  and  jarring--the  paddling  from  the  English  blankets,  and  con- 
and  pushing^the  pulling  a-hcad  and  cealing  the  same  within  their  gloves ; 
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iiml,  altogctiiiT,  the  work  of  dilapida-  end  recognised  a  well-drcsseil  gentle^ 
t ion  was  going  forward  so  fast,  that  wan,  whom  nobody  but  himself  could 
It  was  (h'cniL'tl  advisable  to  turn  the  have  taken  for  a  sharper,  and  who  he 
ki'v  in  the  Royal  sleeping  apartment,  iwlitely  desired  “  to  walk  this  way,’* 

I  should  next  attempt  to  describe  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  s^hm;- 
ilu*  sivnc  at  the  Theatre ;  but  so  tators.  Most  men,  before  they  ven- 
iiiufh  hasalrcady  been  said  on  thesub-  tured  abroad,  were  cautioned  by  their 
j(‘ct,  that  1  shall  refrain — at  least  be  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters,  to  leave 
viTv  brief.  Never  before  did  1  wit-  their  watches  and  money  ;  and  upon 
iit'ss  or  exi^erience  such  a  tremendous  the  whole  we  think,  the  London 
squeeze,  lly  half  past  two  o’clock,  thieves  would  scarcely  clear  their  ex- 
tlie  doors  of  the  pit  and  galleries  w’ere  penses.  Sawnetf*s  proverbial  caution 
eompletely  besieged,  and,  in  spite  of  is  an  excellent  defence  against  slight- 
all  tlic  rain  that  fell,  the  company  of-hand  operations,  and  many  of  the 
stuck  as  fast  as  a  certain  well-known  black-legs  might  have  complained, 
weed.  Indeed,  by  those  in  the  centre  with  Haggart,  ‘‘that  they  had  had 
of  the  crowd,  who  had  scarcely  room  their  hands  in  a  dozen  jiockets  with- 
to  breathe,  the  rain  was  regarded  as  a  out  finding  a  stiver  in  one  of  them.” 
great  relief ;  and  1  observed  numbers  Many  amusing  anecdotes  are  told 
pushing  out  their  tongues,  with  the  of  the  mistakes  that  took  place  at 
view  of  catching  the  falling  moisture,  the  levee  ,*  and  indeed  how  could  it 
M  hat  with  the  rain  and  the  perspi-  be  otherwise,  considering  the  flutter 
ration,  a  smoke  began  to  rise  from  and  agitation  of  the  moment,  the 
the  nmltitude,  similar  to  what  you  newness  of  the  thing  to  Scotsmen 
have  seen  ascending  from  the  side  of  generally,  and  the  prodigious  haste 
a  hill  on  a  misty  morning.  Not  a  wdth  which  the  parties  were  hurried 
tenth  of  those  who  attended  had  the  through  the  presence-chamber?  It  is 
least  chance  of  getting  in,  and  of  calculated,  that  the  presentees  passed 
those  who  retired  disappointed,  the  his  Majesty  at  the  rate  of  15  in  the 
greater  jwirt  appeared  in  the  plight  of  minute,  which  is  almost  as  fast  as  a 
IHTsons  returning  from  the  w^ars.  man  can  count  sheep  or  horned  cattle 
M'ith  coats  torn,  and  neckcloths  awry  at  a  turnpike-gate.  No  w’onder  then 
—lower  garments  soiled,  and  hats  that  many  little  mistakes  were  made 
squeezed  into  every  possible  shape,  — that  one  man  bowed  to  the  wrong 
most  of  them  had  to  retire  to  an  inn  person — that  another  kept  retiring 
to  refit,  before  they  could  venture  and  kissing  his  own  hand  in  place  of 
across  the  streets.  One  gentleman  his  Majesty’s — that  a  third  did  fealty 
held  so  fast  by  another  man’s  coat  w’ith  his  jMilm  in  place  of  his  liw, 
that  the  skirt  at  last  came  fairly  away,  and  that  a  fourth  sneaked  away  sidc- 
And  what  do  you  think  he  found  in  long  in  place  of  bowing  gracefully* 
the  pocket  ?  “  A  couple  of  jargonel  The  lord  in  waiting  was  constantly 
IK'ars,  perhaps,  or  a  paper  of  pepper-  repeating,  “  Pass  on,  pass  on  and 
mint  drops.”  No  such  thing.  He  at  one  time  it  is  said  his  Alajesty 
found  what  was  far  better,  a  bottle  kindly  reminded  him  that  the  mis- 
of  excellent  cold  whisky  punch,  take  was  on  his  own  part,  and  that 
which  he  politely  handed  to  a  police  he  should  rather  say,  “  Kiss  his 
officer,  with  strict  injunctions  to  drink  Majesty's  hand,  and  retire.”  It  is 
the  loser’s  health.  In  spite  of  the  very  wicked  in  the  newrspaper  Editors 
crush,  many  attempts  were  made  at  to  record  all  the  little  J'aux  jmx  that 
pocket-picking,  as  different  gentle-  were  made.  Had  1  any  relish  for 
men  discovered  from  the  cutting  of  such  stories,  1  could  give  you  plenty 
their  pantaloons.  Indeed,  from  all  of  them  ;  but  1  prefer  giving  you  an 
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inediaU'ly  acted  upon.  1  should  here  after  the  cheerless  repose  of  centu- 
inention  that  IVilkie,  and  an  eini-  ries,  lias  had  its  court  and  chambers 
nent  landscajie  painter,  attended  at  once  more  animated  by  the  presence 
the  levee  the  whole  ilay,  and  that,  of  a  Ring,  by  the  bustle  and  thronj; 


iVoin  the  arranpeiuents  made,  the 
royal  visit  to  Scotland  bids  fair  to 
form  the  subject  of  a  luagniticcnt 
painting. 

Now,  however,  tlie  King  is  gone 
home,  and  so  are  our  country  cou¬ 
sins  —  the  crowd  is  disperseil,  a 
dead  calm  has  ensued,  and  Auld 
ileike  is  again  in  statu  quo.  If  the 


of  the  nobles  of  the  land.  If  the 
simile  be  not  deemed  odious,  it  ap¬ 
peared  like  a  bee-hive,  which,  atur 
inglorious  fumigation,  having  bten 
laid  aside  through  a  long  and  dreary 
winter,  is  again  restored,  with  its 
renovated  swarm  of  tenants,  all  in 
bustle  amid  the  glory  of  a  cloudless 
summer  sky — or  as  if,  among  the 


visit  of  his  Maje*sty  threw  us  quite  ruins  of  a  Greek  or  Homan  edlticc, 
into  ccstatics,  now  that  every  ra-  long  bleached  with  sun  and  rain, 
tional  purpose  of  his  coming  among  sonic  forgotten  skull, — 
us  is  served,  we  are  not  at  ail  sorry 


to  see  his  back  turned.  Pray  don’t 
start  at  this  seemingly  disloyal  sen¬ 
timent — a  sentiment  whicfi  is  in 
every  one’s  heart,  if  not  on  every 
body's  lips.  As  to  our  loyalty,  that, 
in  spite  of  the  ultras,  is  now  placed 
beyond  the  shadow  of  doubt ;  and  as 
to  the  honour  of  lodging  the  Royal 


“ - Its  broken  arch,  its  ruin’d  wall. 

Its  chambers  desolate,  and  )X)rtals  foul—" 

had  again  been  filled  with  that 
thinking  portion  which  gives  anima¬ 
tion  and  expression  to  the  human 
form,  and  had  told  us  the  tale  of  age's 

East.  But  now  again  all  is  quiet  as 

eretofore  at  Holy  rood — its  newly- 
nilded  snires  and  lam  ns  clittcrinc  in 


I  ^  1.  r  11  neretolore  at  lloiyroou — us  newiy- 
p^nco  wc  oouia  have  cheerfully  |„ 

••  held  him  as  loiip  and  last  as  even  .unkains,  and  a  few  sintWs 
Kngland  herself ;  but  in  that  case  ,11 


his  Majesty  must  have  lived  as  he 
lives  in  London,  and  allow'ed  his 
ilutiful  and  loyal  subjects  to  mind 
their  ordinary  business.  Holidays 
and  rejoicings  must  be  “  like  Angel 
visits,  few'  and  far  betwreen,"  other- 
wise  tliey  would  soon  cease  to  be 
merry-makings  at  all.  A  great  city 
cannot  always  be  turned  topsy-turvy ; 
neither  can  its  inhabitants  be  perpe¬ 
tually  on  the  qui  rivr.  Kvery  thing 


walking  their  lonely  rounds,  arc  all 
that  remind  the  passer-by  that  such 
things  were.  Indeed,  while  we  re¬ 
vert  to  w'hat  we  so  recently  w  itnessed, 
the  whole  appears  like  a  dream,  from 
which  we  are  newdy  awake — all  is 
changed.  In  place  of  picquets,  tents, 
and  Uie  thunder  of  artillery,  we  now 
find  the  “  w’oolly  people  **  peacefully 
feeding  on  the  peen  acclivities  of 
Salisbury,  wlnle  the  lasses  arc  bleach- 

inrr  **  **  r»n  tllP  tiDDOsitC 


tuaiiv  on  tne  ina  r,vr.  r.ycry  ning  ■  j  posite 


part  and  parcel  of  human  nature — so 
much  so,  that  we  dare  say  even  those 
privileged  individuals  admitted  into 
the  prt'sence  of  royalty  began  to 
feel  that  their  faculties 

-—Strain'd  to  the  height 

In  that  unwonted  wllofjuy  sublime, 

Sunk  down  and  M)ught  rejiair.” 


as  the  allegorical  arches  in  the  ^  iaion 

of  Mirza.  W’hcre  a  thousand  vehicles 
and  the  trampling  of  horsemen  rat¬ 
tled  along  the  streets,  there  arc  now 
only  a  few  w'orn-out  hackney-coach- 

men  clubbing  llicir  mites  lor  a 
forenoon  refreshment,  or  yawning 
themselves  into  ennui  for  wrant  of 
better  employment.  Their  duty  per- 


To  a  reflecting  mind, it  is  something 

more  than  merely  amusing,  to  mark 
the  contrast  betwixt  Edinburgh  as  it 
was,  and  Edinburgh  as  it  is.  The 
Palace  of  Holy  rood-house— 

**  —That  noble,  stately  dome, 

^  here  hcotia’s  Kings,  of  other  years, 
Pam'd  heroes,  had  their  Royal  home,—” 


•  •  Since  this  communication  of  our 

epistle-inditing  ftiend  was  put  in  typesi 
the  hackney-coachmen  have  also  disap¬ 
peared  from  our  streets ;  not,  we  bcllerfi 
from  any  fotigue  or  ennwt,  but  for  causes 
which  the  farmer  of  the  poat-hc'rse  tax  can 
best  account  fur— and  hit  day  of  reckon¬ 
ing  will  cuoic. 


torinod,  or  lllCir  tunusiiy  ^rauucu,  in 

ihousancls  wlio  rushed  into  town 
have  ruslied  as  hastily  out  of  it — 
one  mail  to  his  farm ,  and  another  to 
liis  inereliamli/e.  Tlie  Highlander  Indf:i*en 

lias  retired  to  his  hill — the  Low-  ^  about 
liiider  to  his  valley;  the  Celt  has 
exchanged  his  plaid  and  bonnet  for  a  Ldinl 

\ni;  and  black  gown — while  the  ar-  have  be 
cher,  iroin  drawing  a  long  bow,  has  some  of 
taken  to  the  drawing  of  instruments  newspapers  : 
that  will  put  rather  more  into  his  ^ 

|wkct.  ( )iir  fair  fashionables,  who  c^‘rtain  it  is, 
did  such  execution  with  their  eyes  at  'JP  theatnci 
the  drawing-room,  theatre,  and  as-  dirierent  in 
seniblies,  have  retired  to  the  country,  ''hat  it  vvas 
to  tight  their  battles  o'er  again  ;  and  nierly,  not! 
even  persons  in  a  humbler  walk  are 
turning  the  tables  upon  their  country  house 

cousins,  and  leaving  them  little  to  some  sort  or 
Itoast  of  their  free  quarters  while  in  nnqualificdl 
Kdinhurgh.  And,  last  of  all,  our 
unfledged  sportsmen,  substituting  a  shewn  a  gre 
shooting  jacket  for  a  court  dress,  are 
wandering  over  the  moors,  and  cx- 
pending  lots  of  powder  and  lead  to  ^  | 
u*rv  little  purpose.  The  grouse  are  h;eble,  we  i 
by  this  time  strong  on  the  wing,  and  judicic 

have  profited  more  by  the  jubilee  af-  dialogue  wre 
forded  them  in  the  Iloyal  visit,  than  profitable, 
l»y  all  the  advertisements  against  peint  and  s 
‘‘  poachers,  and  unqualified  persons,"  there  w'as  a 
inserted  in  the  new’spapers  during  the  expressions, 
last  half  century.  And  now  that  the  conducted  v 
hustle  is  over,  every-day  thoughts  pohte  decor 
and  occupations  are  resumed,  and  our  style  of  rera 
Hiinds  have  subsided  to  their  ordinary  ttetors.  Tb 
level,  there  is  one  moral  truth  de-  ™^y^ 

dueible  from  what  is  past,  and  its  fallen  into  ( 
htill,  small  accents  will  be  echoed  in  ,  ®  have  r 
ihe  breast  of  every  reflecting  person:  Times  of  I 

it  is  this — the  different  parties  who  the  writer  h 
so  lately  met  each”  other  at  the  same  to  sci^cely 
social  board,  may,  it  is  true,  indivi-  broug 

dually  see  each  other  here  and  there ;  P^tns  have 
but  never,  on  this  side  of  time,  will  the  audieno 
me  same  groupes  of  individuals  t®  penorm 
meet  again.  'The  consideration  of  this,  and 

"hile  it  gives  eflPect  to  the  King’s  unvaried  a 
visit,  in  rendering  it  an  important  ,  relal 
fra  in  the  history  of  many  a  family,  orama, 
py  having  once  more  brought  together  qmndo 
scattered  members,  must  also  re- 

mind  them  of  how  transitory  a  nature  P®*” 

rir^  enjoyments,  which,  and  the  sol 

»ae  me  pageantry  we  so  recently  wit-  mount  to  ai 
speedily  pass  away.  farce  of  (j 

1  am,  ing  the  met 

My  dear  Sir,  writer  concl 

Y ours  over,  by  saying 


( 


ful  actresses  on  the  stage — full  of 
life,  vivacity,  and  nature ;  yet  her 
acting  is  the  result  of  laborious  studv, 
and  of  the  most  refined  art,  although 

“  The  art  which  all  this  wrought  appeared 
in  no  place.” 

She  supported  the  character  of  (Jil 
lilas  at  the  age  of  seventeen— and 
the  first  act  went  off  as  well  as  could 
be  wished.  In  the  second  act,  Mr 
Peannan  took  up  the  part  of  (lil 
Bias  at  twenty-seven,  as  the  hill  said, 

of  course  grown  and  altered”— 

altered"  indeed,  but  still,  with  tlu* 
help  of  his  voice,  he  was  endurable. 
In  the  third  act,  in  came  Mr  Hartlcv, 
and  informeil  us  that  he  now  was 
Gil  Bias,  aged  fifty-seven,  “  grown 
and  altered  also" — **  grown"  most 
comfortably  fat,  and  altered"  to  an 
honest,  blunt  sort  of  a  gentleman, 
patronised  by  the  King  of  Spain. 
This  was  the  rock  on  which  the  au¬ 
thors  split,  and,  from  the  first  niglit, 
the  audience  never  listened  with  pa¬ 
tience  through  the  third  act*.  It  was 
said  in  one  of  the  daily  prints,  that 
the  spectators  were  offended  at  the 
gross  neglect  of  the  unity  of  time ; 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  they  would 
have  cared  a  pin  about  it,  if  an  air 
of  probability,  or  even  of  possibility, 
had  been  thrown  over  the  changes. 
Though,  as  Dr  Johnson  truly  arguc.s, 
in  his  preface  to  Shakes|K‘a.'e,  the 
audience  is  never  actually  deludu! 
into  a  belief  that  the  time  or  tlu* 
place  are  changed,  j>eople  like  to 
have  it  made  a  little  vraisemhhihk. 
Here  there  was  no  attempt  of  the 
kind,  or  if  there  were,  Mr  Peake  and 
his  coadjutor  completely  faik'd  in  it. 
M^ilkinson  and  M'’rench  were  the 
main  props  of  the  second  act. 

The  melo  drama  of  “  Ciordon  the 
Gypsey"  continues  to  be  acU*d  at 
intervals,  and  it  is  certainly  improv¬ 
ed  since  its  first  representation. 
Among  other  alterations,  I  wonder 
that  the  incident  of  the  tinder-hox 
has  not  been  omitted,  and  its  place 

a  lied  with  some  less  domestic 
;  of  procuring  a  light  in  a  m^ 


•  Since  the  alwve  was  wTitten, 
third  act  has  been  wisely  suppressed 
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i!iat  l)y  a  bliit*  light,  he  may  com- 
jminiiutf  a  signal  to  his  companions. 
j'hosL*  who  coultl  make  a  blue  light, 
onilil  compouinl  a  little  wild-fire  to 
it.  M’e  do  not  rojuire  Mr  T. 
r.  {'ooke  “  to  kindle  fire  from  snow,” 
any  more  than  we  expect  him  to  set 
tlie  Thame'S  on  fire  ;  but  if  the  si)ec- 
lators  are  to  be  thus  let  into  all  the 
(K  tails,  the  manager  might  increase 
the  j.roperties  of  the  theatre,  by  the 
juirchasc  of  llertzner’s  Eupyrion. 
I’inkethman,  of  Eartholomew-fair 
ineJiiory,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  is 
ri'cunUd  in  the  Tattler,  to  have  lit  a 
match  at  tlie  ruby  nose  of  his  coad¬ 
jutor  ;  and  we  have  seen  (irimaldi, 
in  our  own  day,  scorning  the  vulgar 
iiK  iliod,  strike  lire  out  of  his  eye,  and 
ihi'iKV  set  his  wig  in  a  blaze.  It 
surely  little  became  the  dignity  of 
“  ( lordon  the  (lypsy  ”  to  stand  knock¬ 
ing  the  skin  ott'  his  knuckles  for  a 
(juartiT  of  an  hour,  like  an  old  cook 
on  a  frosty  morning ;  it  would  have 
heeii  niucli  more  in  character,  for 
liiin,  like  Morgan  to,  to  have  taken 
a  or  some  thing  like  it,  and 

struck  fire  out  of  the  rock  — 

- Morffante  martella 

Ch'iircbbc  futto  rhcaldcrc  ghiaccio, 

•Mr  T.  P.  Cooke  seems  to  mistake 
tin*  ironical  cries  of  bravo,  at  this 
I'art  of  the  exhibition,  for  genuine 
marks  of  approbation  of  his  skill  in 
performing  upon  the  flint  and  steel. 
It  is  a  great  absurdity  to  suppose  that 
the  audience  feels  the  slightest  interest 
in  knowing  how  he  procures  a  light, 
as  long  as  the  promised  signal  is 
given. 

hot  me  take  this  opportunity  of 
asking  who  performs  the  principal 
female  gypsey  ?  She  has  a  sweet  deli¬ 
cate  voice,  though  not  powerful,  and 
a  face  and  figure  that  actually  corres- 
l>ond.  So  large  a  portion  of  the 
play-bill  is  occupied  by  the  names  of 
Messrs  Cooke  and  otners  in  double 
^pitals,  that  there  does  not  seem  to 
nave  been  room  to  insert  this  young 
wly’s  name  at  all ;  she  is  therefore 
included  under  the  comprehensive 
a  calera  at  the  end.  She  sings  the 
treble  of  the  glee  Who  has  seen  the 
culler’s  wife,’*  without  a  fault. 

London  Sept.  0th, 
The  play-wrights  of  the  present 
‘l*y  are  deeply  indebted  to  Henry 

'  OL.  XI. 


JV.  of  France:  The  critic  of  ihe 
Drapeau  Wane  a  short  time  ago  enu¬ 
merated  eleven  j)ieces  in  French  and 
Italian,  founded  upon  the  romantic 
events  of  his  reign,  and  it  would  not 
be  difiicult  to  mention  nearly  as  many 
in  English.  He  has  been  exhibited 
in  Comedy,  Opera,  Faree,  and  Melo¬ 
drama:  his  assassination  by  llavail- 
lac  only  remains  to  bo  converted  into 
a  tragedy.  1  rccoinincnd  the  subject 
to  the  talents  of  Sir  Lundey  St 
Oeorge  Skefiington,  author  of  “  the 
Sleeping  JJeauty,”  and  Avlio  has  too 
long  been  a  sleeping  beauty  himsidf. 

“  Awake,  my  St  leave  all  meaner 

things  !” 

Henry  IV.  was  the  hero  of  what 
is  called  an  OjH’rcita  performed  at  the 
Eycaeum  last  night.  M'allcr  is  n  port¬ 
ed  to  have  said  of  “  Paradi.se  Lost,” 
— If  Icugth  be  a  recommendation, 
it  bath  that,  but  assuredly  no  otlier,” 
and  1  say  of  this  Oi>eretta,  If  .v/n/r/- 
ncss  be  a  recommendation,  it  bath 
that,  but  assuredly  no  other.”  \vt 
without  interest  in  the  plot,  novelty 
in  the  incidents,  originality  in  the 
characters,  point  in  the  dialogue,  or 
grace  in  the  music,  it  was  (by  the 
kind  permission  of  a  summer  audi¬ 
ence)  successful.  If  ever  1  write  for 
the  stage,  let  me  have  a  good-humour¬ 
ed,  easily-satisfied  summer  audience 
for  my  judges.  1 1  consists  very  much 
of  those  charitable  souls,  who  think 
of  men  by  their  intentions.  If  they 
see  that  an  author  intends  to  be  very 
entertaining — intends  to  excite  inter¬ 
est,  though  be  fails — intends  to  be 
poetical,  though  he  only  reaches ''  the 
sublime  of  bombast — or  intends  to 
make  a  joke,  though  be  only  attains 
the  point  that  excites  and  disappoints 
expectation,  they  take  the  will  for 
the  deed :  pars  magna  honitatis  est 
velle  fieri  bonum.  Such  was  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  one  of  the  most  charitable  of 
the  ancients. 

I  know  not  who  was  the  author  of 
the  production  of  last  night :  it  bore 
the  title  of  **  The  Fair  Gabrielle,” 
and  was  chiefly  bad  because  it  was  not 
good.  As  a  man  next  me  in  the  pit 
observed,  it  was  like  a  chip  in  por¬ 
ridge,  very  innocent”  It  answered 
nearly  the  same  purpose  as  the  nap 
after  dinner,  recommended  by  Hr 
Kitchener,  and  though  only  in  one 
act,  (so  that  time  was  hardly  allowed 
-  .  3  B 
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lor  growino;  impatient,)  1  ohscrvetl 
several  of  the  few  ^htsoiis  in  tlie 
lH)\t‘s  “  niil,  niil,  noddin,  ”  before  the 
end  of  it.  The  only  incident  is  tlic 
escape  of  Henry  from  four  soldiers 
of  the  Lpaj^uc,  by  means  of  the  dis- 
intise  of  a  private  of  his  own  army. 

I  le  is  n^ceived  and  protected  by  the 
(’ount  D’Estrecs,  father  of  ilabrielle, 
to  whom  the  Kinf!;,in  the  usual  terms, 
professeshisattachmentjand  to  whom 
lie  is  married  on  the  unexpected  con- 
elusion  of  hostilities.  This  is  the 
whole  story,  and  it  required  a  pood 
many  soups  and  choruses  to  spin  it 
out  even  into  one  act.  There  is  not 
one  joke  from  bepinninp  to  end,  and 
the  lanpuape  is  the  tamest  and  most 
eommon-i)lace  stulf  imapinable :  to 
use  a  lincof  Davenant’s  in  (Jondibert, 

Tlierc  nought  is  writ  t(X)  hard  for  sud- 
dm  eyes.” 

'rile  audience  was  not  once  troubled 
with  the  exercise  of  thought,  and  not 
the  slightest  tax  was  imposed  uixin 
their  understandings.  The  music  w’as 
generally  as  spiritless  as  the  W'ords 
were  namby-|)amby.  Mr  lleevc  pro¬ 
duct'll  one  duet,  and  “  llarham  Li- 
vius,  I'sintirey"  the  remainder.  May 
1  ask  w’liy  this  gentleman  is  thus 
dignilitnl  in  the  play-bills  so  exclu¬ 
sively  }  >V^hile  he  continued  an  a- 
inateur  comjHiser,  jH'ople  might  think 
he  had  some  claim  to  the  title  of 
F.stmirc;  but  now  he  has  made  a 
trade  of  it,  and  has  tupied  musician 
for  pay,  he  must  take  his  rank  accor¬ 
dingly.  We  shall  soon  sec  actors 
announced  as  J.  Uarnard,  Kmpiirc, 
K.  dunes,  Lstptire,  or  Tobias  Atkins, 
Fs(]uitr.  'J'hcre  was  a  time  when 
the  names  of  actors  were  given  with¬ 
out  any  addition.  Even  “  Romeo 
I’oates’  waj  only  calletl  Mr  C’oatcs, 
though  an  amateur  of  distinction.*' 
Miss  (’arew  playeil  the  fair  (;al>- 
rielle,  or,  as  it  was  pronounced  by 
the  actors,  liob-rielle :  in  the  same 
wray  they  all  aspirated  the  II  in  Hen¬ 
ri.  If  foreign  orthotpy,  in  thesi'  days 
of  French  fashions,  must  lie  adhered 
to,  at  least  more  pains  ought  to  have 
been  taken  in  instructing  those  who, 
on  this  occasion,  were  to  observe  it. 
Miss  C’arew  did  all  that  voice  and 
^ill  could  do  for  the  airs  assigned 
her :  she  would  have  looked  the  part 
belter  if  she  had  avoided  making 
such  faces  when  she  sang.  Mi«;s  Po- 
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vcy,  with  her  cheerful  morning 
looks,”  and  sprightly  manner,  contri¬ 
buted  in  no  slight  degree  to  ket'p  tlu* 
audience  aw’ake.  The  chief  male 
parts  were  tilled  by  Mr  T.  P.  Cook 
and  Mr  l*earman :  they  played  re¬ 
spectably,  and  the  latter  cxliibitnl 
some  comic  talent,  which  I  did  not 
exi>ect.  He  has  a  good  voice,  but  is 
essentially  a  vulgar  singer. 

London,  St  pi.  9. 

I  just  mentioned,  in  a  former  let¬ 
ter,  the  farce  of  ‘‘  Ciretna  (ireen,”by 
Mr  Ilcazeley.  I  did  not  see  it  till 
last  night,  which  was,  I  think,  the 
eighth  or  ninth  time  of  ix'rformanci'. 
1  consider  it  one  of  the  best  things 
of  the  kind  ])ro<luccd  for  several  sea¬ 
sons  ;  and  the  title  apjmars  to  he  not 
the  least  taking  part  of  it.  The  new 
Marriage  Act  has  thrown  so  many  dif- 
ficultics  in  the  way  of  matrimony, 
that  it  would  not  be  w’onderful  if  his 
Reverence,  the  blacksmith,  were  here- 
after  to  have  a  good  deal  more  cm- 
idoylncnt  than  he  has  found  of  late. 
This  farce  may  serve  to  remind  many 

a  longing,  loving,  but  unlinked 
pair,”  of  the  cx^x^ilient ;  though,  if 
they  were  disjwscel  to  resort  to  it,  it 
is  probable  that  one  iwirty,  at  least, 
(I  need  not  say  which,)  w’ould  nut 
need  that  it  should  be  brought  to  re- 
eollection. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the 
plot  of  this  afterpiece,  wliich  is  by  no 
means  complicated,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  full  of  incident,  diversity,  and 
bustle.  The  plaudits  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  were  not  confineil  to  its  re'-an- 
iiouncemcnt,  but  accompanied  the  ac¬ 
tors  throughout,  who  w’cnt  tlirougli 
their  parts  with  the  utmost  spirit. 
Miss  Kelly,  and  Wrench,  the  one  as 
a  maid-scrvaiit,  and  the  other  as  a 
valet,  imjKMjing  ujwn  each  other  as  a 
fine  lady  and  an  accomplished  nohle- 
niaii,  jdayed  admirably.  M’^rcnch  is> 
a  perfonner  who  has  not  had  full 
justice  done  to  his  comic  talents  in 
easy,  off-hand,  impudent  parts,  where 
a  mixture  of  nonchalance  and  con¬ 
fidence  is  wanted.  The  dialogue 
throughout  is  smart,  with  now  and 
then  a  spice  of  that  rare  commCKlity# 
w  it.  Of  the  jokes  some  are  bad,  some 
good,  some  new,  and  some  old ;  but 
even  the  bad  are  laughable, 
old  have  an  air  of  novelty.  TIh* 
songs  arc  lively,  and  hot. too  numc- 
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rolls.  ri>oii  the  whole,  the  only  ma-  labour  uiulcr  the  unnaUiral  abhurdr 
[I  firi;il  fault  I  could  lind  with  the  ty  of  his  character,  licsides  theso 
I  firoc,  when  1  saw  it,  was,  that  it  w’as  there  was  a  dragoon  officer,  renre- 


I  t.K>  siiort.  'I'his  defect  may,  in  part, 
f  1k'  leiiiedicd  by  seeing  it  again  ;  ,aiid 
I  it  will  well  bear  repetition. 

I 

I  London,  Sejd.  11. 

I  Ix'gan  to  think  that  1  should, 
this  month,  have  nothing  to  say  alrout 
till'  llayinarket  theatre,  but  that  a 
luw  laree,  under  the  title  of  “  Fa¬ 
mily  .lars,”  (scarcely  worth  more  no- 
i  tice  than  the  insertion  of  its  name,) 
jl  hail  been  brought  forw'ard,  with  an 

I]  Irish  sort  of 

“  Succes.s,  that  leaves  the  victory  in 
jj  dimbt.” 

I  However,  the  night  before  last  a  new 
loniie  ojiera  was  suddenly,  and  almost 
without  previous  announcement,  jrro- 
(liiceil,  called  “  Morning,  Noon,  and 
Nijilit,  or  the  llomance  of  a  Day.” 
|jj  W  ith  reference  to  its  title,  it  may  be 
ijj  remarked,  that  the  first  act  only  com- 
Ij  jirizfil  two  day.s,  or,  at  all  events, 
two  nights ;  and,  throughout,  there 
was  such  an  alternation  of  light  and 
j  ilarkness,  that  to  measure  the  time 

Iiiitemled  to  be  consumed  w^as  a  hope¬ 
less  undertaking.  'J’licre  w’as  some 
attempt  at  novelty  in  the  plot,  which, 
ill  our  day  of  barren  invention,  ought 
to  bo  a  strong  recommendation  ;  but 
i  its  involutions,  and  the  number  of 
inrsons  engaged  in  it,  (if  only  half 
ol  them  were  made  prominent,) 
would  require  the  length  of  some  of 
those  Spanish  plays  which  extended 
!  sometimes  to  twenty  or  thirty  Jonw- 
I  das.  This  new  comic  o^rcra  was  li- 
1  mi  ted,  as  usual,  to  three  acts ;  and 

I  as  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  done, 

the  stage  was  usually  in  a  sufficient 
I  bustle. 

I  I  he  two  principal  male  jHirsonagcs, 

are  a  iwetical  jjcer  and  a  sentimental 
highwayinan.  The  first  of  these, 

I  bord  Scribblcton,  was  performed  by 
Liston,  in  his  usual  style ;  but  lie 
grew  a  little  too  corpulent  for  his  pc- 

Iculiiir  cast  of  humour.  This  part 
might  have  been  made  the  vehicle  of 
j*  little  good-natured  satire,  (if  there 
jx;  such  a  thing,J  but  if  the  author 
had  had  talent,  lie  had  not  room  for 
The  sentimeutal  highwayman, 
‘‘tnuggler,  wrecker,  and  pickpocket, 
played  by  Terry,  who  seemed  to 


sented  by  Johnson,  vice  .loncs,  who 
seems  to  have  adojited  our  notion  of 
his  unfitness  for  the  part  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  ;  an  Irish  servant,  with  no 
humour,  and  a  little  brogue,  which 
often  passes  for  it ;  an  Fast  India 
Lord,  who  has  made  his  fortune  in 
the  usual  questionable  way  ;  a  coun¬ 
try  gentleman,  who  delights  in  suc¬ 
couring  the  distressed,  an  uncom¬ 
mon  character,  and  very  unlike  life ; 
a  French  valet,  a  cheating  inn-keep¬ 
er,  several  peasants,  anil  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  baililfs,  creditors,  smugglers, 
wreckers,  robbers,  footmen,  and  little 
boys  and  girls.  The  principal  female 
jiart  (Lydia)  was  assigned  to  Miss 
Faton,  whose  voice  seems  to  improve 
as  she  gains  confidence ;  but  the  ac¬ 
tion,  or  rather  inaction,  of  her  right 
hand,  is  still  very  awkward.  Mrs  H . 
Johnstone  w’as  a  shipwrecked  and 
mysterious  lady,  wdio  afterwards 
turns  out  to  be  only  the  wife  of  a 
dragoon.  Mrs  (larrick  was  a  bar¬ 
maid,  Mrs  Jones  a  waiting-maid,  and 
Mrs  Fearsc  an  old-maid.  Such  is  the 
stuff  of  which  the  opera  is  made,  al¬ 
though  1  have  not  space  nor  inclina¬ 
tion  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
manufacture.  All  the  strength  of 
the  house,  (excepting  Mr  Jones,  1 
beg  his  pardon,)  was  employed;  and 
in  order  to  render  the  piece  at  all  in¬ 
telligible,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
resort  to  the  nbveltv  of  giving  both 
the  names  of  tlic  cnaracters  and  the 
players  in  the  bills  of  the  first  day. 

The  dialogue,  in  some  scenes,  did 
not  want  spirit,  and  one  or  two  equi¬ 
voques,  (though  stale  cxpcxlients,) 
were  well  kept  up.  The  choruses 
were  by  far  too  numerous  and  too 
noisy.  The  original  music  by  Mr 
Perry,  (not  Mr  PaiTy,)  was  in  gene¬ 
ral  poor,  with  the  exception  of^  a 
Greek  liberty  song,  given  by  Miss 
Paton  with  ailmirable  skill  and  ef¬ 
fect.  Three  jwp’.ilar  airs,  adapted  to 
new  words,  were  exceedingly  well 
received  by  the  audience.  It  is  to  be 
wondere'd  that  the  hint  is  not  taken, 
and  tliat  some  author  docs  not  write 
an  opera  with  songs  litlcd  to  well- 
known  and  approved  mcliKlics.  Per- 
liaps  it  is  an  answer  to  this  sugges¬ 
tion  to  say,  that  it  was  done  by  (iay, 
and  tliat  the  words  must  in  that  case 
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(ontain  a  littk*  meaning,  it*  not  wit, 
now  held  superlluilies. 

'riic  opera,  wliicli  is  said  to  be  by 
Mr  Dibdin,  was  well  received.  'I'bc 
audidicc  was  luckily  in  tbe  best  pos¬ 
sible  biiniour,  as  may  be  judged  trom 
the  fact,  that  they  gave  a  jum  three 
rounds  of  applause.  A  bailiff,  fearing 
be  was  about  to  arrest  a  lord  by  mis¬ 
take,  says,  that  if  be  does  so,  “  a 
writ  will  be  sent  down  to  make  him 
ap]>ear”  (i.  e.  a  jncr).  Liston  bad 
been  some  time  off  tbe  stage,  and  the 
spectators  began  to  be  much  distress- 
I  d  for  a  laugh. 

rili:  LAST  DAYS  OF  THE  Ql’FEN  OF 
r RUSSIA  ; 

Passed  willi  her  father  at  Xcw  Strchl/  and 
K«»hei»  (lieritz,  in  Mccklenhurgh,  from 
thiv'i.>th  ofi  ,hine  to  the  lOth  of  July 
IHKtVwhich  latter  tl#y  closed  her  mcr- 
tal  cxistonee. 

ft 

From  ihc  German. 

'PiiE  Queen  of  Prussia  had  intend¬ 
ed  visiting^ier  father,  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenburgh,  on  his  birth-day,  the 
IOth«of  October,  but  in  the  month  of 
June,  she  already  felt  so  ardent  a  de¬ 
sire  to  behold  once  morj  her  native 
.land  and  beloved  relatives,  that  she 
intreated  the  King  to  eonsent  to  an 
immediate  journey  to  Ftrelitz,  al¬ 
though  she  was  aware  that  the  Duke 
bad  thoughts  of  going  to  Pyrmont. 
<\)ntrary  to  the  general  expectation, 
her  lecjuest  was  acceded  to,  and  the 
King  promised  to  bring  her  back 
himself,  from  Strelitz.  TIk*  Queen’s 
joy  was  unbounded,  and  the  feeling 
of  heartfelt  and  almost  infantine  de¬ 
light,  which  breathes  throughout 
her  letters  to  her  father,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  cannot  Ik*  read  without  emotion. 
Here,  in  the  land  of  her  birth,  the 
news  of  her  coming  diffused  univer- 
Fal  gladness.  Patlicr,  brothers,  and 
sister,  city  and  country,  were  filled 
with  joy,  at  the  prospect  of  welcom¬ 
ing  this  matchles.  w’oman  to  the 
home  of  her  ancestors  ;  of  seeing  her 
ence  more  in  her  native  land,  under 
the  jKUernal  roof  which  she  Kid  left 
in  her  cradle.  Her  arrival  was  fixed 
for  the  '2.>th  of  tfune.  No  dazzling 
]»reparations  were  made  for  her  rccei>- 
tion.  I'lower?  and  fresh  verdure,  the 
voluntary  homage  of  all,  were  U)  im- 
priYs  her  mind  on  entering,  with  a 


kindly  image  of  her  native  town,  ami 
to  present  her  the  assurance  tliat  tlic 
day  which  brought  her  back  to  ib 
was  to  all  of  us  a  festival,  a  day  of 
jubilee  and  happiness.  'J'he  Duke 
had  met  her  at  FurstenlxTg,  with  liis 
two  sons  and  youngest  daugbur 
About  five  o’clock  in  the  afurn(H)n 
she  arrived.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
town,  she  was  received  by  the  Magis¬ 
tracy  ;  and  the  llurgomaster,  ins))ir- 
cd  by  her  illustrious  presence,  sjwkc 
as  he  had  never  sjwken  before.  The 
Queen  sat  in  an  open  carriage.  By 
her  side  was  her  venerable  father, 
and  opjx)site  to  them,  her  sister  and 
brothers.  Thus  filled,  the  carriage 
moved  slowly  along ;  and  loud  shouts 
of  joy  from  the  multitude  were  only 
interrupted  by  the  tears  of  emotion, 
which  this  spectacle,  the  most  mov¬ 
ing  ever  witnessed  within  the  citv, 
involuntarily  drew  from  every  eye. 
He  who  could  seek  to  describe  by 
W’ords,  the  feeling  excited  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Queen,  must  have 
been  a  stranger  to  the  celestial  cx- 
jircssion  of  her  countenance,  to  the 
angel  purity  which  breathed  around 
her.  To  use  the  words  of  Adam 
Muller,  her  influence  was  inde¬ 
scribable,  as  her  loss  is  irreparable. ’’ 
At  tbe  entrance  of  the  palace,  the 
Queen  was  received  by  her  graiid- 
niotbcr,  the  Dowager  Landgravine  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  whom  she  had 
never  seen  since  the  corainenccmcnt 
of  the  war,  as  the  advanced  age  of 
ibis  venerable  lady  had  prcventc<l 
her  from  accompanying  the  Duke  on 
his  journey  to  Berlin,  at  the  time  of 
his  daughter’s  return  to  that  capital. 
The  Queen  sprang  out  of  the  carriage 
into  the  arms  of  her  grandmother, 
the  affectionate  guardian  of  her  child¬ 
hood  ;  and  many  tears  were  shed  bj 
both,  of  mingled  joy  and  sorrow. 

The  Queen  wishing  to  pass  the 
greatest  part  of  licr  visit  within  the 
Imsom  of  her  family,  only  one  day 
was  allowctl  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  to  pay  their  rc.spects  to  her.  (hi 
the  27th  a  court  was  held — all  were 
assembled — tbe  Queen  entcRJ,  and 
every  one  felt  inspired  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  calm  delight  at  beholding  her. 
The  exalted  majesty,  the  hallowed 
mildness  of  her  whole  aspect,  it 
im^rossible  for  words  to  descriht- 
She  seemed  to  us  a  tried  and  purifitd 
being,  whose  course  on  earth 
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linislk'd,  and  whom  the  tics  of  love 
alone  wiililicld  from  immortality.  I 
had  not  seen  her  for  seven  years.  She 
^vas  then  more  youthful,  more  bloom- 
in;:,  ami,  perhaps,  to  many  might 
have  appeared  more  beautiful,  but  to 
me,  slic  had  never  been  so  perfect  as 
now.  Her  lovely,  noble  features, 
liore  marks  of  the  deepest  suffering, 
and  when  her  eyes  were  turned  to¬ 
wards  Heaven,  they  seemed  as  if  in¬ 
voluntarily  aspiring  after  their  home. 
She  greeted  me  like  an  old  friend,  and 
all  she  said  was  expressive  of  her  de¬ 
light  on  being  restored  to  her  father 
and  family  circle.  Afterdinner,  several 
ladies  of  her  more  immediate  acquain¬ 
tance  were  standing  together,  amongst 
whom  I  was  one,  when  the  Queen 
came  up  to  us.  We  admired  her 
pearls— 1  love  them  too,"*  said  she, 
“  and  kept  them  still,  when  circum¬ 
stances  obliged  me  to  give  up  my  dia¬ 
monds.  'J’hesc  suit  me  better,  for 
they  arc  the  emblems  of  tears,  and  I 
hive  shed  so  many  !’*  She  then 
pointed  out  to  us  the  miniature  of 
the  King.  It  is  the  best  likeness 
o!  him  which  I  possess,**  said  she, 
“  and  never  leaves  me.**  One  of  her 
tarly  companions,  whoSe  bad  state  of 
health  (li(l  not  allow  of  her  attending 
the  (  ourt,  had  permission  given  her 
to  pay  lier  respects  in  the  morning, 
and  was  received  by  the  Queen,  with 
her  owni  affectionate  cordiality  and 
epenness  of  heart.  Every  thing  she 
ottered  in  the  unreserved  conversa¬ 
tion  of  this  morning,  proved  that  she 
had  borne  all  her  struggles  and  suf- 
Icrings  as  a  true  heroine ;  and  that 
though  her  unmerited  misfortunes 
jnight  be  the  means  of  undermining 
her  health,  and  shortening  her  exist¬ 
ence,  they  never  could  bend  her 
tior  debase  her  souL  On  the 
hnlowing  day,  (tlie  28th  of  June,)  the 
htng  arrived,  and  was  welcomed 
"jth  an  affection,  but  seldom  to  be 
"itncssed  in  the  wedded  life  of  Royal- 
hv-  1  he  Queen  several  times  ex¬ 
pressed  how  happy  she  felt  at  thus 
receiviiipr  Imsband  under  her  fa- 
jttrs  roof,  as  a  daughter  of  the 
•ouse,  and  as  a  Princess  of  Meck- 
*  nbiirgli.  The  whole  family  assem- 
'|“’l  in  the  I)uke*s  apartment,  from 
J' tence  they  went  to  visit  the  chapel 
ongiiig  to  the  Palace.  The  Queen 
y  remained  behind  with  her 
fotlicr,  and  exclaimed  in  the  fulness 


of  her  heart,  Dear  (Jeorge,  now 
for  the  first  time  am  1  quite  happy!'* 
She  then  sat  down  at  her  father’s 
table,  and  wrote  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
the  following  words  in  French  : 

MY  DEAR  FATHER, 

To-day  I  am  indeed  happy,  as 
your  daughter,  and  as  the  wile  of  the 
best  of  husbands. 

Louise.*’ 

AVm*  StreJitz,  Junc2S,  1810. 

These  w'cre  the  last  words  she  ever 
wrote.  They  are  preserved  in  the 
family  as  a  holy  relic. 

To  licrman  hearts  it  cannot  but 
be  painful,  that  this  noble  German 
woman  and  Princess  should  thus 
have  perpetuated  her  most  sacred 
feelings  in  a  foreign  idiom,  and  not 
in  the  expressive,  energetic  language 
of  her  people.  IliJt  the  mania*  then 
prevalent,  but  now  CTadually  sub¬ 
siding,  had  had  its  influence  on  her 
education ;  and  though  the  habits  of 
youth  were  continued  in  ligr  riper 
years,  we  need  not  aught  to  assure 
us,  that  she  was,  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  a  genuine  German.  * 

On  the  evening  of  the  28th,  the 
Count  left  town  for  Hoheii  Gieritz,as 
the  King  wished  to  be  in  the  coun¬ 
try  during  the  time  of  his  visit  to 
his  father-in-law. 

On  the  29th,  the  Queen  found  her¬ 
self  indisposed,  oppressed  with  head¬ 
ache  and  languor.  She,  however, 
appeared  at  dinner,  but  was  obliged 
to  retire  to  her  room  soon  after.  To¬ 
wards  evening,  she  seemed  better ; 
and  as  it  was  always  her  wish  not  to 
interfere  with  the  enjoyments  of 
others,  but  rather  to  promote  them 
even  at  the  cxpcncc  of  her  own,  she 
came  down  into  the  garden,  to  join 
the  rest  of  the  family  at  tea.  Here, 
for  the  last  time,  were  those  most 
dear  to  her  heart  assembled  around 
her,  in  gaiety  and  happiness,  little 
dreaming  of  the  awful  blow,  destin¬ 
ed  so  soon  to  fall  on  their  beloved 
one,  and  plunge  them  all  in  bitter 
affliction,  only  to  end  with  their 
lives.  This  little  spot,  the  scene  of 
her  last  earthly  wanderings,  is  for 
ever  halloweil  by  the  recollection  of 
that  hour ;  and  the  appropriate  mo¬ 
nument  which  now  atlorns  it,  will 
preserve  it  sacred  in  the  memory  ol 
jKistcrity. 
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'riic  (iucen  rctirtxl  early  to  rest. 
Oil  llic  I'ollowiiig  incrniiig  she  was 
to  acooini)aiiy  the  King,  (wlio  eouhl 
scarcely  bear  to  be  ileprived  of  her 
society,  even  for  a  single  day,)  as  far 
as  lU'insbcrg ;  and  so  accustomed 
was  she  to  make  her  own  conveni- 
chcc  subservient  to  the  wishes  of  her 
liusband,  that  she  had  not  the  slight¬ 
est  iilea  of  allowing  her  indisjK)sition 
to  interfere  with  this  project.  Hither¬ 
to,  she  had  declined  all  medical 
assistance ;  but  waking  the  next 
inorning  with  violent  cough  and 
fever,  the  Duke  insisted  upon  calling 
in  the  aid  of  his  jdiysician  in  ordi¬ 
nary,  Oounsellor  llieronymi.  On  his 
arrival,  notwithstanding  the  remon¬ 
strances  of  the  Queen,  he  assured 
her  she  could  not  attempt  to  travel, 
without  incurring  the  most  serious 
conseijuenccs.  The  King,  therefore, 
putolfhis  journey,  to  wait  the  re¬ 
sult  of  her  illness ;  and  on  the  3d  of 
July,  the  Queen  having  been  relieved 
by  Ideeding,  he  set  oti  for  lierlin,  in 
the  hojHJ  of  returning  in  a  few  days, 
to  escort  her  home  in  i)erfect  conva¬ 
lescence. 

1 11  the  course  of  this  w’cek,  her  dis¬ 
order  st‘emetl  greatly  to  diminish — 
the  fever  was  abated,  and  the  cough 
less  violent,  yet  she  was  unusually 
languid,  aud  frequently  faiiitt'tl  on 
attemjiting  to  rise  or  change  licr  po¬ 
sition,  while  her  attendants  remarked 
that  she  tvas  much  more  low  and 
anxious  than  on  any  previous  illness. 
As  her  room  had  a  southern  as^icct, 
and  proval  excessively  hot,  the  Duke 
ottered  her  his  own,  on  the  lower 
story,  'i'o  this  she  w  as  carried,  and, 
in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  laid  on 
her  father’s  bed — a  bed  which,  it  was 
the  will  of  tile  Almighty,  she  should 
only  change  for  her  eternal  rcst- 
ing- place.  Throughout  her  illness, 
.she  was  invariably  kind,  patient,  and 
gentle,  but  preferred  being  alone,  or 
with  very  few  attendants,  as  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  many  fatigued  and  oppressed 
her.  On  the  clcvcntli  or  twelfth  day,, 
the  cause  of  her  sufterings  declared  it- 
8t‘lf,  and  the  disorder  was  pronounced 
to  be  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
Meanwhile,  the  King  had  himself 
Iktii  taken  ill,  and  unable  to  satisfy 
himself,  in  |ierson,  of  the  sUte  of  the 
Queen,  he  dispatcheil  Dr  Heim,  to 
Karu  every  pariicular  of  her*  disor¬ 
der,  who  agreed  with  llieronymi  in 


the  persuasion,  that  if  the  imlainma- 
tion  did  not  extend,  her  life  mijzlii 
yet  be  siived,  but  that  in  future,  it 
W’ould  lie  necessary  for  her  to  be  as 
watchful  over  her  health  as  she  bad 
hitherto  been  careless  of  it.  AVitli 
these  tidings,  Heim  returiicil  to  Ikr- 
lin,  and  llieronymi  continued  to 
send  to  the  King  daily,  every  possi- 
blc  detail  of  the  progress  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  About  this  time,  the  Quau 
received  a  letter  from  her  eldest 
daughter,  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
written  on  her  birth-day,  and  bitter¬ 
ly  lamenting  the  absence  of  her  dear¬ 
ly-loved  mother.  So  simply  and 
sweetly  had  the  little  Princess  cx- 
))ressed,  in  this  letter,  her  feelings  of 
filial  love  and  veneration,  that  the 
Queen,  overcome  by  emotion,  was 
obliged  to  request  that  the  reading  of 
it  might  be  discontinued ;  and  even 
afterwards  it  aftected  her  so  much, 
that  she  never  was  able  to  hear  it 
to  the  end.  Towards  the  end  cf  the 
week,  the  Queen  seemed  rapidly  re¬ 
covering.  She  was  more  cheerful, 
had  better  appetite  and  sleep,  and 
every  one  w’as  full  of  sanguine  hoiH.s 
of  her  speedy  and  entire  recovery. 
Hut  the  w’ill  of  the  Eternal  one  had 
decreed  otherwise!  On  idoiiday 
morning,  she  was  seized  with  violent 
spasms  in  the  chest,  wdiicli  lasted  for 
five  hours.  During  all  this  time, 
she  w  as  in  the  most  iniininciit  dan¬ 
ger,  and  after  this  attack  llieronymi 
ceased  to  entertain  the  slightest  hopes 
of  saving  her.  He  pronounced  the 
spasms  to  be  occasioncel  by  some  or¬ 
ganic  derangement  of  the  heart,  and 
now  thought  it  necessary  to  prei^re 
the  Duke  for  the  inevitable  blow 
wdiich  awaited  him.  The  venerable 
Prince  received  the  intelligence  with 
the  deep  affliction  of  a  father,  but 
the  pious  resignation  of  a  Christian. 
Couriers  were  sent  to  hasUn  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  King,  who  was  not  ex¬ 
pected  until  Friday  ;  aud  Heim 
ordered  to  set  off  without  delay,  anu 
to  bring  with  him  several  other 
physicians  and  surgeons.  '1  hey  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  Tuestlay  following,  an 
unanimously  agreed  in  Hicronyim* 
opinion,  that  the  Queen  would  iieur 
leave  1  lohen  G  ieritz  alive.  The spasn^ 
had  again  returned,  lliough  wi  ^ 
somewhat  less  violence,  every  assis 
tance  human  science  could  ’ 
liaving  been  incessantly  athmu^t 
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ci\  to  alleviate  their  pangs.^  The 
Quoin  still  appeared  iineoiiseious  of 
ilaiigor.  A  letter  from  the  King  was 
brou^tlit  to  her,  and  her  joy  at  recciv- 
iiv4  it  was  indescribahle ;  she  kept  it 
oloso  to  her  heart,  and  several  times 
exclaimed,  Oh  !  what  a  letter  is 
this !  How  happy  arc  those  who  re¬ 
ceive  letters  like  mine !”  Her  desire 
to  siv  the  King  was  excessive.  It 
aH|Kared  to  her  a  long  time  until 
I’riday,  and  great  was  her  delight  on 
Ih'aring  that  he  was  expected  sooner. 
Throughout  all  her  illness,  she  pre¬ 
served,  umilloyed,  her  own  sweetness 
of  disposition,  enduring  pain  with 
the  utmost  patience,  and  expressing, 
with  the  meekest  piety,  lier  grati¬ 
tude  to  (iod  for  every  alleviation  of 
sutfering.  The  vanity  of  all  hu- 
iiian  greatness,  she  expressed  in  a 
few  words  eipudly  just  and  forcible  ; 

‘‘  I  am  a  Queen,'*  said  she,  yet  I 
iMimot  move  my  arm  !"  Oh  !  that  all 
the  great  ones  of  the  earth  could 
have  received  tliis  deeply  important 
lesson  from  her  dying  lips !  On  AVed- 
nesday  evening,  she  seemed,  for  the 
lirst  time,  to  be  inspired  with  a  pre¬ 
sentiment  of  her  approaching  disso¬ 
lution.  T'honghtfnlly,  with  her  fin¬ 
ger  raist'd,  she  said  to  Heim,  who 
^as  sitting  by  her  bed — What  if 
1  should  be  taken  away  from  the 
Kingand  my  children?”  {She  thought 
only  on  those  she  loved,  not  of  her- 
^eh,  not  of  her  own  sorrow,  on  leav¬ 
ing  all  who  were  dear  to  her,  on  being 
cutott’iii  the  bloom  of  her  existence. 

1  lie  beginning  of  the  night  was  to¬ 
lerably  calm.  The  whole  family  con¬ 
tinued  to  sit  up,  excepting  the  Duke, 
jvlio,  l)y  desire  of  the  physicians,  had 
hid  liimsclf  on  the  bed,  if  not  to 
slit  p,  at  least  to  repose.  About  three 
« clock,  the  Queen  became  restless, 
and  the  si)asin  returned.  The  Duke 
callitl,  in  compliance  with  his 
orders,  and  on  hearing  that  the  awful 
ojisis  was  now  near  at  hand,  he  cx- 
cliumeil,  with  Christian  humility, 
hord !  thy  ways  are  not  as  our 
^^ys**  At  four  o'clock,  the  King 
arrived  witli  his  two  eldest  sons.  The 
‘^l‘‘ss  state  of  his  wife  had  only 
disclosed  to  him  upon  the  jour- 
Pfy»  having,  through  a  mistaken 
’•ndn^,  Wn  hitherto  concealed 
*“0^1  him.  Who  can  describe  the 
of  this  meeting  ? — And  on 
this  heart-rending  misery,  the 
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rising  sun  smiled  in  its  eternal 
brightness. 

The  Queen’s  delight  was  unspeak¬ 
able,  at  once  more  iK'holding  her  hus¬ 
band  and  children.  The  King’s 
self-command,  fora  moment,  yielded 
to  his  alHiction.  When  he  had  left 
the  room,  the  Queen  said  to  those 
around  her,  “  The  King  seems  as  if 
he  were  taking  leave  of  me  ;  tell  him 
he  must  not  ilo  so,  or  else  I  shall  die 
directly.”  'i’he  unhappy  husband 
summoned  all  his  resolution,  and, 
from  this  moment,  tried  to  persuade 
Ids  dying  partner  that  he  still  ho])ed 
for  the  best,  and  did  not  believe  her 
in  danger.  Hut  liow  cruelly  his 
heart  was  torn  with  anguish,  may  he 
imagined  from  the  few  words  he  ut¬ 
tered  in  rcj)Iy  to  the  Queen’s  grand¬ 
mother,  wlio  was  endeavouring  to 
comfort  him  by  the  assurance  tliat 
nothing  was  impossible  to  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  and  that,  while  life  remain¬ 
ed,  there  yet  was  hope.  “  Alas  !” 
said  he,  “  if  she  were  not  mine,  she 
might  yet  recover  ;  but  since  she  is 
my  wife,  she  will  surely  die  !” 

The  fatal  hour  approached:  the 
whole  family  were  assembled  in  the 
chamber  of  the  Queen.  The  King 
held  her  right  hand — the  Princess 
of  Solms,  kneeling  opposite,  had  ta¬ 
ken  the  other — the  tlirec  physicians, 
Heim,  Hicronymi,  and  lidrickc, 
stood  around  the  bed.  The  Qncen 
complained  of  want  of  air,  and  llie- 
ronymi  advised  her  to  stretch  out 
her  arms,  and  raise  herself  higher  in 
the  bed.  “  I  cannot  do  it,**  she  re¬ 
plied  ;  and  the  Doctor  went  to  her 
assistance.  For  a  moment  she  left 
her  arms  in  this  position ;  then, 
sinking  down  again,  she  said,  **  That 
docs  not  relieve  me  cither.  There  is 
no  rest  for  me  but  dcatli  !** 

After  a  short  stillness,  she  cried 
out,  ‘‘  Lord  Jesus  !  make  it  short  !’* 
— breathed  once  more,  and  expired. 
Gently  was  her  soul  wafted  back  to 
its  Maker,  and  its  beautiful  tene¬ 
ment  remained  behind  unaltered: 
calm  was  she  and  lovely,  like  a  sleep¬ 
ing  saint.  The  King  had  sunk  down, 
but  made  an  effort  to  raise  himself — 
kissed  the  dear  lips,  and  closed  for 
ever  those  eyes,  his  guiding  stars, 
which  had  faithfully  lighted  him 
along  his  path  of  sorrow. 

For  some  minutes  all  was  silent  : 
then  was  every  one  given  up  to  his 
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own  affliction;  yet  none  profaned  every  thing  to  all :  her  lovely,  j^uulc 
that  holy  feeling  by  the  wild  and  spirit  had  reigned  in  every  heart, 
passionate  efiusions  of  despair.  The  (In  the  following  inorihng  the  ho- 
lamentations  of  all  w'ere  not  unwor-  dy  was  opened,  and  several  substan- 
thy  the  gentle,  ])ure,  and  beautiful  ces  of  the  polypus  nature  were  found 
sinrit,  which  had  just  winged  its  way  to  have  formed  themselves  within 
to  heaven.  the  vessels  of  the  heart.  Ilierony- 

On  the  first  meeting  of  the  King  mi’s  fears  were  therefore  hut  too 
and  the  Duke,  they  fell  into  eaeli  well-founded.  That  generous  heart, 
other’s  arms,  and  remained  thus  for  filled  W’ith  good-w'ill  towards  all,  and 
some  time,  in  s|>eechless  agony.  ’I’oo  nobly  forgiving  its  own  deei»est  inju- 
well  did  they  feel  that  nothing  could  ries,  had  been  worn  by  bitter  sorrow- 
heal  the  wound  inflicted  on  their  ing  over  the  misfortunes  of  its  coun¬ 
hearts.  Half  an  hour  afterwards  arriv-  try.  In  charity  with  all  the  world, 
ed  the  Princess  ('harlotte  and  Prince  at  peace  with  her  Maker,  the  iiauic 
(’harles,  who  had  hojK'd  to  find  their  of  her  Saviour  on  her  expiring  lips, 
mother  still  living,  'i’heir  father  re-  the  Iloyal  Sufterer  died  of  a  brokcii 
eeived  them,  and  led  them  to  the  bo-  heart ! 

dy,  from  which  he  could  not  tear  him-  On  the  evening  of  the  20th,  the 
self  away.  Unceasingly  did  he  return  King  and  his  family  left  lloluii- 
to  it,  and  lea^l  his  children  again  and  Gieritz,  and  the  remains  of  hissaint- 
again  (particularly  the  Crown  Prince)  ed  wife  followed  on  she  2.>th,  escort- 
to  the  death-bed  of  their  mother,  ed  by  the  officers  of  her  father’s 
1 1  is  sorrow  was  manly  and  resigned  :  household.  How  fearful  w  as  the 
he  surroumk’d  himself  with  his  chil-  contrast !  We  had  welcomed  her 
dren,  Klej)t  in  the  midst  of  them,  with  green  boughs  and  flowers :  wo 
and  could  not  bear  them  to  leave  carried  her  back  with  weeds  of 
him.  In  the  evening  his  tw'o  sisters  mourning !  The  Prussian  escort  re¬ 
arrived,  the  Princesses  of  Orange  eeived  the  body  at  the  entrance  of 
and  of  Hesse.  'J'hcy  W'cre  inconso-  the  pine- woods  on  the  boundaries, 
lable,  threw’  themselves  on  the  body.  Slowly  and  mournfully  rolled  the 
and  kisse'd  its  lifeless  hands.  “  She  hearse  over  the  britlgc,  and  soon  dis- 
w as  always  a  sister  to  us,”  they  cried :  appeared  from  our  eyes.  M  e  re- 
“  never  shall  we  find  such  another!”  turned  to  the  world  of  the  living, 
’J'lie  same  tribute  was  pouretl  forth  but  with  that  in  our  souls  which  no 
from  every  mouth,  for  she  bad  been  time,  no  change  can  extinguish. 
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Having  been  favoured  with  a  very  important  Parliamentary  document, 
entitled,  “  Abstract  of  the  Answers  and  Returns  made  pursuant  to  an  Act 
passed  in  the  first  year  of  the  Reign  of  his  Majesty  King  George  IV-,  en¬ 
titled,  ‘  An  Act  for  taking  an  Account  of  the  Population  of  Great  Bm- 
TAiN,  and  of  the  Increase  or  Diminution  tlicreof,*”  w’e  have  availed  ourselves 
of  this  opportunity  to  extract  the  Returns  made  under  the  Act  for  Scotland: 
and  in  order  that  our  readers  may  have  the  whole  of  this  important  docu¬ 
ment  collected  together,  and  convenient  for  reference,  a  portion  will  be 
printed,  in  successive  Numbers,  till  the  whole  be  completed,  and  the  pa|^ 
marked  in  an  independent  scries,  that  it  may  be  bound  together  at  the  end  of 
our  Eleventh  Volume. 
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OCCUPATIONS 


HOUSES 


PERSONS 


PARISH,  TOWNSHIP, 


i:XTKA.I*AROClIIAL  PLACE 


ABERDEEN  District. 
\benleon  Burgh  ami  Parish :  (1) 

CnKjkcil  -  -  Qii 

Evin  .  -  •  Qt 

Fuot-Dec  -  •  Qi! 

(irrt'ii  -  -  -  Qu 


.ii>  hoi^-Davenicki 
^wrt  of. 


IHc.hflvie 

Drunioak,  part  of, 

I  )yce 

f:!!tray  - 

iK  iH-llar  - 

Miuiiar,  Now 

1  Str;il(vh-l,amls 

Ma»‘har,  Old,  otherwise 

I  St  Maohar 

'Vfwhills 

'I’t  teroulter 

j'kono 


ALFORD  District. 

'.Iforil  ... 
\uchindoir,  with  Keam 
'  abrai  h,  part  of  -  (' 

'latt  .  .  , 

'  'loibuoket 


(9)  Parish 


(10)  Parish] 


r 

-  (3)  r 

r 

at  isj 

*.aris 

aris 

•  1 

diis 

-  (4) 

£li  ii> 
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SHI  HE  OF  ABERDEEN— 


HOUSES 


I’AllISli,  TOWNSIIII’, 


EXTIlA-l'AUOCllIAl.  PLACE. 


DKEIl,  otherwise 

UUUHAN  District 

\ls*rdour  - 

(1)  Parish 

I’rirnnid 

. 

Parish 

l)(vr.  New 

. 

Parish 

IV.HT,  Old 

. 

(2)  Parish 

Fergus  SL 

- 

(.3)  Parish 

Fraserburgh 

- 

(1)  l‘arish 

I-ongside 

- 

P.irish 

Lcmmay  - 

- 

(3)  I’.irish 

IVtcihead  (-!•) 

(fi) 

f  Town  A 
\  Parish 

IhUligo 

. 

(7)  Parish 

Uathen 

. 

Parish 

strichen  - 

- 

(8)  Parish 

Tyrie 

- 

(9)  r.iiish 

ELLON  Distrii’t. 


'vuiicn 

Kllon 

Mi'thlick 

Mains 

Tar\es 

Uduy 


(10)  Parish! 

(11)  Parish' 

(11)  l^rish 
Parish! 
Parith' 
Parislij 

(12)  Parish 

(13)  Parish 


r.AUlOCH  DUtrict. 


Ilhuirtie  -  .  .  Parish, 

CiiUiainuiHl  .  .  Parish' 

Daxiot  -  .  .(H)  Parishl 

Oarisuh,  otherwise  Locic-  >  , 

Durno  -  .  }^»wi)elry 

-  -  -  (13)  I>arish 

l..v.rury  -  .  ,16) 

Keithall  and  KiiAcIl  -  l*arisli 


(^1)  One  fiMnalc  in  AbenUmr  Parish  upwanls  of  1(K)  years  of  age.  ('2)  Old-Deer  Parish  w  ^ 

Shire  of  lianlT.  The  entire  (‘arish  ctMitains  1811  inhabitants.  (3)  St  Fergus  Is  locally 
inast  of  Aberdeen,  but  bolongito  tlie  Shire  of  ilanff,  and  is  there  entercil.  (1)  One  male  in  I*  *’***.. 
l*arish  upwards  of  100  years  of  aee.  (.))  The  decrease  of  popuLation  i*  ascribed  to  the  in 

farms.  (6)  The  Mitire  Parish  of  Peterheatl  contains  (1.31.3  inliabitants.  The  increase  of 
ten  years ap|)c.-irs  to  liave  been  ItJOt;;  but,  in  1811,  300  men  serving  in  the  Militia  were  not  in«uw 
This  reiluct^  Uic  increase  to  1300,  which  lias  bet'ii  ocxasionol  partly  by  the  harbour  improvemeni* 
the  nutnereus  stontM marries  o{ieneiI  in  the  neighbourhtKxl,  but  diiieliy  by  the  a^iditional 
pk*ycd  m  Uie  Whale  V'ishcry,  and  otherwise.  (7)  The  Parish  of  Ihtsligu  adjoins  that  of  Fra^D'irg  • 
with  a  doubtful  boundary,  oy  which  a  few  families  are  iicrhaiis  erroneously  ascribed 
I  arlsh,  (8)  l-'raseT  of  Ixivat  is  building  a  large  mansion-nouse  at  .Strichen,  which  causes  a  tenij*  > 
im-tw  of  iHipulation.  (0)  The  c  itire  Parish  of  Tyrie  contains  LSSI  inhabitants.  (U))  The  faim»»  « 
r  isnemien  at  Urudeii  are  imludexl  in  the  socuiid  coluimi  of  Occupations.  (11)  One  male  in  Elw  *  ^  ^ 
and  one  in  Foreran  Parish,  upwanls  of  100  years  of  age.  (12)  In  the  Ihirish  of  Tarxes,  tt”*!*.*^*"  * 
land  arc  now  let  to  labourers,  and  others,  for  tlu?ir  ai'oommodation.  (13)  A  new  church  »t  .rta 

in  pro^ew,  cauM  atemporary  increase  of  population.  ( 1 1)  One  male  in  Daviot  I’arish  upwartb  o 
^“*«^‘*a»Ti«.  ill  thel^rish  of  Inst  h  have  caused  on  increa-se 
<it>i  The  entire  P.vish  of  Invriury'  itintaias  1 129  inhabitants.  The  increase  is  attributable  to  a  cauw 
market  and  to  a  canal. 
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l-AIUSll,  TOWNSII11-, 


KXTKA-rAUOCIIIAL  PLACE 


GMIIOCIi  Djstnft—continued. 


jKotniiay  - 


Mcldniin,  Old 
M<>iiymusk 
t  tym* 

i;.:\nc 


(1)  Parish 
f  Burghl 
Parish! 
Parish 
(.>)  I’arish 
Parish 
(1)  Parish 
P.irish 
Parish 


K I NC A R  I)I  NE-O’NEI L  District 


hliDnieaiid  (ilcntaner 
I'lirso 


ilrannar  -  -  - 

and  C'rathic 

'Iiinv  ... 

I’oulf  ... 

Irht  . 

( I  linmui  k ,  Til  llich ,  &  C  lencai  m, 
Katr.  nlim' O’Neil 
I  Coldstone 
I  inniihanaii 

Mulinar  -  .  . 

1  arlaiiil  and  Migvie 


Parish 

Parish 

ParLsl 

Parisl 

Paris! 

Paris! 

Parish 

Parish 

Paiisl 

Pa 
Pa 
Pa 

Parisl 


STRATHBOGIE  District 


'  •■“moy,  |iart  of 
(Dmniblaile 
I  or^nie  . 

'  'artly,  jvirt  of 
Makt,  part  of 
hunt  ley  . 


(G)  Parish 
Parish 
Parish 

-  (7)  Parish 

-  (8)  Parish 
Town  dc  Parish 


TURREFF  District 


I'ufhtcriew 

''isis’-Mward 

'•“luiuhittcr 


-  (9)  Parish 

-  (9)  Parish 

-  (9)  Parish 

-  Parii 

(  Town  & 


iM 


01  Land,  heretofore  uncultivated)  has  been  improved,  in  the  Pariah  of  Kemnay,  which  hAs 
JJ^ncrc^  of  population.  The  same  remark  appliea  to  Old  Meldrum.  (2)  The  entire  Pariah  of 
^  oonUuns  l(t57  inhaWtanta.  One  female  in  Aia  I*arl8h  upwards  of  100  years  of  age.  <3)  One  fenude 
IB  upwards  of  100  ywrs  of  age.  A  quarry  has  been  opened  in  this  Parish.  (4) 

®K“'^^rish  upwards  of  100  years  of^  (3)  Cairney  Parish  is  parUy  to  the  SWre  of  Banff.  Tlw 
Perish  contains  h8.54  inhabitents.  GarUey  l*ariah  is  partly  in  the  Shire  of  BaiUT.  The  entire 
^h.pTOtains  979  inhabitants.  (7)  Glass  l*ariiih  extends  into  the  Shire  of  Banff,  but  the  wl^  po|»u- 
hw  entered.  (8)  One  male  in  King-Edward  Pari-Ji  upwards  of  100  yeew  ^ 

anH  '■  mentioned  as  a  cause  of  tne  increase  of  pojiulation  in  this  l*anslu  alM  in  AuAterw 

^l.y7*«,Pkri«hes.  (9)  The enUre  I*arish of  Turreff contains 2406 iiihabil^ts.  Tl» 

_ W>ie  to  Iht  peace*  severaJ  pcnoni  who  were  in  the  Amiy  and  Navy  being  settled  at  Tuirclt 


up¬ 

wards. 


Abstract  of  Returns  under  the  Population  Act,  1  Geo,  IV,  c,  91. 


SHIRE  OF  ABERDEEN— ww/iwMci. 


SUMMARY 

OF  HOUSES^  FAMILIES,  AND  PERSONS,  IN  THE  SHIRE  OF  ABERDKEX. 


D^rict  of 

ABERDEEN . 

ALFORD . 

DEER . 

ELLON . 

GARIOCH . 

KINCARDINE-O’NEIL 

strathbocie . 

TURREFF . 


TOTALS 


S3,(K)4 


AGES  OF  PERSONS. 


MALES. 


Dutrict 


ABERDEEN . 

ALFORD . 

DEER . 

ELLON . 

GARIOCH . 

|K1NCARDINF.-0‘NEIL.. 

'.STRATHBOGIE . 

TURREFF . 


Under  5  10  15  20  30  40  50 

e  to  to  to  to  to  to  to  I  to 

^  10  15  20  30  40  50  60  70 


ToUlofMALF.S .  97418674 


FEMALES, 


District 


Un<ler  5  10  15  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90 

c  tototo  to  tototototototo 

10  15  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90  100 


ABERDEEN 
M-FORD.... 
DEER . 


ELLON . 

tJARIOUH . 

MNCARDINF.-(fNEIL.  .. 
''TRATHBOGIE . 

tlriu:ff . 

Total  of  FEMALES.. 


Number  of  Persons  in  theShireof  Aberdeen  was  155,387 1  md  the  Numbw 
i^wewretuniad  was  148.841 :  whence  it  appean.  that  the  Agea  of  one  twenty-fou^j-rtw 
w  I  enons  thcnui  enumerated,  have  not  been  obtained  in  com pliauM  with  the  question  to  that  s»ri. 

wiSh  ^  EmimeratioB  Returns  received  from  the  Shire  of  Aberdeen  ^ 

****  question  onncenui^  Axes,  and  is  thus  marked  (-♦)  •*^7, 
Fainai^^  ^^we  somewhat  deficient,  or  redundant— or  incorrect  in  the  ieR*<*> 


I' 


f 


irorliS  preiarin^  for  Publication 


U  OUKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION 


.  publication,  a  Treatise  on  the  Seventy 

r’s  ilistory  and  Weeks  of  Daniel. 

^nshire,  will  ap-  The  first  number  i>f  Anatomical  and 
5.  Physiological  Commentaries,  by  IlerlKit 

,  forming  part  Mayo,  Surgeon  and  Lecturer  in  Anato- 
re’s  History  of  my,  is  in  the  press. 

[)ecdily  be  pub-  I’lie  Aphorisms  of  IIipjx)cratcs,  with 
a  translation  into-l^alHi  and  English,  iue 
near  Peterbo-  jireixiring  by  Mr  T:  Coar. 
of  Plates,  illus-  In  tliiys  will  be  published,  illus- 
, cries  in  the  ex-  trated  by ‘coloured  plates,  a  new  edition, 
ioman  town  of  will\.  addi.Uons,  of  Mr  Mawe's  Treatise 
I  plans  of  the  on  Dlfmonds  and  Coloured  Stones,  in- 
orrect  represen-  eluding  their  history,  naturid  and  tom- 
Ercsco  desi{^sj  niercial. 

[)ins,  tScc.  A  Treatise  on  Conchologj',  by  Mr 

is  prc|)aring  an  Mawe,  is  printing,  in  wliich  the  Linneaii 

vS  of  i’lymouth,  system  is  adhered  to,  and  the  s])ccies  that 

animal  remains  ditler  in  form,  arc  put  into  divisions. 

The  Life  of  Mr  Emery,  late  of  Covent 
r  “  the  History  Garden  Theatre,  comprising  a  brief  hir- 

s  preparing  for  tory  of  the  stage,  and  numerous  anecdotes 

of  Home  from  of  contemiwrary  i>crformers,  for  the  last 
Termination  of  ten  years,  is  in  the  press, 
mes  octavo  ;  an  In  September  will  ap|)ear  a  Memoir  of 
;  a  desideratum  the  Life  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  with  a  black  profile  likeliest^,  by 
lished.  Travels  an  Oilicer  of  the  33d. 
and  Egypt,  by  In  the  press.  Walker’s  New  Cijdieriiig 
»f  Kelvin-bank,  Books,  on  a  plan  entirely  original,  con- 
w  ilh  engravings,  taining  a  sullicient  number  of  examines 
lhanbay  Trans-  to  exercise  the  scholar,  arranged  in  easy 
uinerous  plates,  progression. 

Mr  Brodic  has  made  considerable  pro- 
3f  the  Life  and  gress  in  a  second  edition  (with  the  addi- 
r  Wren,  arc  in  tion  of  some  new'  cases,)  of  Pathological 
ill  be  published  Oljscrvations  on  Diseases  of  the  Joints. 

The  Church  in  Danger,  more  from  the 
Profligacy  and  Uaixicity  of  its  own  Clergy 
than  from  Sectaries,  by  Patrick  Connelly, 
a  Catholic  priest,  w  ill  soon  appear. 

Three  Letters  to  Henry  Brougham, 
Es<i.  M.P.  on  the  Licensing  System,  by 
a  Clerk  in  the  Excise,  arc  printing.  . 

The  Hcv.  T.  Durant,  of  Poole,  has  in 
the  press  a  second  edition,  with  correc¬ 
tions,  of  Memoirs  and  Select  Uemaias  of 
an  only  Son. 

Mr  Overton,  of  Chelsea,  has  in  the 
press  an  entirely  new  View  of  the  Apo¬ 
calyptic  Numbers. 

Moral  Hours,  a  |X)cm,  from  the  pen  of 
the  Rev.  J.  Jones,  M.A.  will  soon  api^ar. 


luiiK-s  octavo.  View’s  of  Ireland,  Moral, 
I'olitical,  and  Religious,  by  John  O’Dris^ 


Cot,  Esq, 

l)r  Carey  has  in  the  press  a  small  neat 
cilition  of  Statius,  in  addition  to  the  forty- 
•ivc  volumes  of  the  Regmt’s  Pocket  Clas- 
5>ics,  already  {niblished. 

A  System  of  General  Anatomy,  by  W. 
'V  allace,  M,  R.  I,  A.  Lecturer  on  Ana- 
^«ny  and  Su^-ry,’  &c.  is  in  the  press, 
u  will  includTall  that  is  valuable  in  the 
“  Anatomic  Gencralc”  of  Bichat,  and  in 
tkc  additions  to  the  same  work  by  Bec- 
lard,  toj.fether  with  such  facts  as  have 
oecn  a-scctlaincd  in  this  cfSintr}'. 

^'[►eodily  will  be  published,  Illustrations 
^  the  EiKiuiry  res^Hjcting  Tuberculous 
pi-Hcascs,  with  coloured  engravings,  show- 
in  an  esjiecial  manner  the  progress  of 
taljerclcs  in  the  lungfj,  by  John  Baton, 
-M.D.  Ac. 


I'Vi 


I 


MV.: 


MoniliJ^  List  of  Xtw  Publications. 


lies  of  Lochoro  and  Stormont ;  including, 
likewise,  the  discovery  of  the  remains 
and  {>ositioiisof  Five  Uom;in  I’owns — the 
L'rhs,  Orea,  Lindum,  Victoria,  Guidi, 
and  Alauna  ;  with  Historical  Notices  re¬ 
lative  to  the  uses  and  desipjn  of  the  Round 
Tower  of  Al)erncthy.  Illustrated  hy  a 
map  and  jdans.  Ry  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Small.  Kdenshead.  To  be  published  by 
subscription.  7s.  6d. 

An  elej;ant  edition  of  Ilcifiecdi  Elcnicuta 
Juris  Cii>i/isy  sccitmU  m  ordinctn  htsiU 
inlionctn,  comprehendiof;  the  very  able 
Notes  of  I’rofessor  Riencr,  will  be  ready 
for  publication  liefore  the  month  of  Nc- 
veml)er.  A  fifontleman  of  undoubted  qua- 
litications  hiis  undertaken  to  correct  the 


[Si  pi. 

Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Lecturer  on 
Midwifery  and  on  the  diseases  of  Woiiicn 
and  Children. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  in  one 
volume  octavo,  a  Treatise  on  Practical 
Store-Farming,  as  applicable  to  the  inoiui- 
tainous  region  of  Ettrick  Forest,  and  the 
]Kistoral  districts  of  Scotland  in  general ; 
l)y  the  Honourable  William  John  Napier, 
F.  R.S.E.  Post-Captain  in  the  Navy,  a 
Vice-president  of  the  Pastoral  Society  of 
Selkirkshire,  &c.  &c.  &.c. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  Ik?  pul>- 
lishcd,  the  Spirit  of  the  Union;  or,  a 
Narrative  of  the  treatment  rcceivcil  by 
the  Congregation  of  the  United  Secession 
Church,  Queen  Ann’s  Street,  Dunfenn- 


liiic,  in  the  late  attempt  to  nominate  and 
elect  their  Minister;  with  FAplanatory 
Notes  and  Rellections. 

Sermons  and  Treatises,  by  the  late 
Rev.  George  Murrays,  Minister  of  North 
Berw'ick,  author  of  “  Evidence  of  Mira¬ 
cles,  ^cc.”  To  be  published  by  subscrip¬ 
tion,  in  one  volume  8vo.  price  Os.  The 
Treatises,  which  will  comi^se  nearly  hilf 
of  the  volume,  were  preixurcd  for  publica¬ 
tion  by  the  author,  and  arc  the  result,  it 
is  believed,  of  very  considerable  research. 
T'hey  are  on  the  following  subjects 
I.  ()n  the  State  of  India  and  of  the  Jews 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
Era.  II.  On  the  Chronology  of  the  Life 
of'  Christ.  III.  On  the  period  of  the 
Publication  of  the  (iospels. 

In  the  press,  and  will  1)C  published  in 
Octolicr,  Quotation.*?  Lorn  the  British  Po¬ 
ets  ;  lx?ing  a  Pocket  Dictionary  of  their 
most  admired  passages,  alphabetically  ar¬ 
ranged. 


press ;  and,  as  he  has  detected  many 
ly|K)grai)hical  errors  in  the  Leipsic  im¬ 
pression  of  1?H‘),  this  new  edition  will 
prolwihly  lx*  cuns-idered  as  the  best  that  has 
yet  a|qv?arcd. 

Early  next  winter  will  be  published, 
elegantly  ]>rinted  in  one  volume  small 
quarto.  Sixty  Ancient  Ballad.s,  Historical 
and  Romantic,  translated  from  the  S|)a- 
nish,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by 
.1.  G.  Lockhart,  L.L.B. 

In  the  press,  in  one  volume  post  8vo. 
the  Trials  of  Margaret  Lyndsay,  an  Or¬ 
phan  ;  by  tire  author  of  “  l..ights  and 
Shadows  of  Scottish  Life." 

In  the  pre-ss,  and  siK'cdily  will  be  pub¬ 
lished,  in  one  thick  octavo  volume,  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Midwifery  ;  in- 
i  liuling  the  management  of  the  different 
orders  of  lulx)urs,  the  particular  treatment 
f>f  women  alter  delivery,  and  the  specific 
diseuiies  incident  to  the  Puerixral  State  ; 
by  .lohii  Thatcher,  M.U.,  Member  of  the 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


biochaphy.  • 

Memoirs  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  w  ith 
Anecdotes  of  the  Court  of  Henry  the  Se¬ 
cond,  during  her  Residence  in  Krauee* 
By  Miss  Bcr/er.  2  vols.  Bvo. 

■  Cottage  Rk>gra))hy,  iKring  a  Collection 
of  the  Lives  of  the  Irish  Peasantry.  By 
Mary  Leadbeater,  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

Remains  of  the  late  A»  L.  Ros»?  A.M. 
with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life.  12nio. 

CLASSICS. 

An  Ea.sy  Metluxl  of  Acquiring  the 
Reading  of  Hebrew  with  the  Vowti 
Points,  according  to  the  Ancient  Practice* 
On  a  sheet.  Is.  6d. 

Political  Fragments  of  Archytas,  Cha* 
rondas,  Zoleucus,  and  oilier  Ancient  Py* 
thagorcans,  and  Ethical  Fragments  o 
Hierocles.  Translated  from  the  GrccK> 
I'y  Thomaj  Taylor*  Svo.  €> 


LONDON. 

ANATOM  A’. 

Anatomical  and  Phy.siological  He- 
Sv;uclics.  Ry  Herbert  Mayo.  No.  I.  8vo. 

AncUlTECTITRE. 

Tracts  on  Vaults  and  Bridges;  con¬ 
taining  Observations  on  Vaults,  and  the 
taking  down  and  rebuilding  laindon 
Bridge,  and  on  the  iirinciples  of  Arches. 
4.M. 

arithmetic. 

Two  Ciphering  Books  adapted  to  Wal. 
kcr’s  New  System  of  Arithmetic.  '  No.  I. 
cimtaining  the  Simple,  and  No.  II.  tlie 
(  oiniKHind  Rules.  4to.  foolscap,  and  4to. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Astronomischc  Hiilfstafclii  fur  1822. 

8\a.  7s, 


1902.]]  Monthly  List  of 

Kxcrciscf!  for  Writing  Greek  Verse, 
lly  tlic  llcv.  K.  Squire,  M.  A.  7s. 

DU  A  51  A. 

(  iimnnr,  or  the  Bugle-horn,  a  Tragedy: 
with  other  IJraniatic  Dialogues  and  Mis- 
collaneous  Poems.  By  Elijah  Harwell 
laHH-'v.  12  mo.  8s.  lx)ards. 

(Jrinialdi :  a  Tragedy.  By  William 
Ilaily.  8vo.  5s. 

EDUCATION. 

(.\)llectanea  Latina;  or  Select  Extracts 
from  Latin  Authors  :  with  notes,  &c.  By 
'i’lionias  Quin.  12mo.  5s. 

The  Gift  of  Friendship,  or  Kiddle  Ex- 
plaineil.  By  Mary  Elliott.  ISmo.  Is.  Gd. 

An  Original  Method  for  conjugating 
the  I'rencli  V'erhs.  By  C.  I.  Diqwnt. 
^vo.  Is.  (id. 

Kilu'in  and  IJenrj';  or  the  Week's 
Holidays :  containing  Original,  Moral, 
and  Instructive  Tales*  By  11.  Huish, 
i:>(l.  2s. 

iMiscellancous  Questions,  principally  re¬ 
lating  to  English  History  and  Biography, 
lly  the  late  William  Butler.  4s. 

FINE  AllTS. 

.\n  elegantly  engraved  View  of  Aber¬ 
deen.  By  G.  Smith,  architect,  &c. 

A  Series  of  Portraits  of  Eminent  His¬ 
torical  (’haracters  introduced  in  the 
Novels  and  Tales  of  the  author  of  Wa- 
verley,”  with  biographical  notices.  Part 
VI.  coiitaining  Richard,  Coeur  de  Lion ; 
(Jeorge  Heriot;  Duke  of  Buckingham; 
Duke  of  Montrose.  12mo.  8s.,  Bvo;  lOs. 

Quarles’s  “  Si)are  Hours,”  or  Four 
(’enturies  of  Meditations.  2  vols.  royal 
l(imo.  Portrait.  9s. 

The  Retnispcctive  Review.  No.  XI.  58. 
Six  V'iews  of  Bolton  Abbey  and  its 
Ian  irons ;  drawn  from  nature  by  C. 
t’o()c,  and  on  stone  by  A.  Aglio.  Folio. 
8s. 

GEOLOGY. 

Geological  Essays ;  comprising  a  View 
of  the  Order  of  the  Strata,  Coal-fields, 
and  Minerals,  of  the  District  of  the  Avon. 
By  Joseph  Sutcliffe.  8vo.  4«. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Fossil 
Organic  Remains.  By  James  Parkinson. 
Bvo.  12s.  '  i 

HI8T0RT. 

The  History  of  Preston,  in  Lancashire, 
and  the  Guild  Merchant,  with  an  Account 
of  the  Duchy  and  County  Palatine  of 
l-ancsster..  4to.  ISs. 

An  Historical  Review  of  the  Spanish 
^vc^tion,  including  some  Account  of 
Religion,  Manners,  and  Literature,  in 
Spam.  By  Edward  Blaquiere,  Esq.  Svo. 
a  map.  18g.  . 

HORTICULTURE. 

The  different  modes  of  Cultivating  the 
Puje-Appic  from  its  first  Introduction  into 


New  PuMications.  S77 

Euroi>c.  By  a  member  of  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  So<‘iety.  Svo.  Bs. 

MATI1E5IATICS. 

A  Treatise  on  Practical  Gauging.  By 
A.  Nesbitt  and  W.  Little.  12ino.  Ss. 

A  System  of  Mechanics.  By  the  Hev. 

•  • 

J.  R.  Robinson.  Hvu.  Lis. 

MEDICINE. 

On  the  Use  of  Moxa,  as  u  Thera]H.'uti- 
cal  Agent.  By  Baron  J.  Larrcy  :  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  French  by  11.  Dunglistun, 
F.  R.  C.  S.  Svo.  7s.  (id. 

Practical  Observations  on  Stricture!’. 
By  C.  Courtnay,  M.  1).  2s.  Gd. 

Practical  Treatise  on  Nervous  and 
Bilious  Complaints.  By  John  Lynch. 
8vo.  5s.  6d. 

On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Friction, 
with  some  Remarks  on  Motion  and  Rest, 
as  applicable  to  the  Cure  of  various  Surgi¬ 
cal  Diseases,  and  particularly  Gout  and 
Rheumatism.  By  John  Bacot.  8vo.  2;;. 

Observations  on  the  Anatomy,  Physio¬ 
logy,  and  Pathology  of  the  Nervous  Sys¬ 
tem.  By  J.  Swan.  Svo.  10s.  Gd. 

The  Seats  and  Causes  of  Diseases,  in¬ 
vestigated  by  Anatomy ;  containing  a 
great  variety  of  Dissections,  and  accom¬ 
panied  with  Remarks.  By  W.  Cooke. 
2  vols.  Svo.  AMwlliiGd.. 

Popular  Directions  for  the  Prevention 
and  Cure  of  Head-Aches,  Colds,  and  In¬ 
digestions,  with  Medical  Prescriptions 
and  Cases.  By  an  experienced  medical 
practitioner.  19mo.  2s.  6d. 

A  Manual  of  Practical  Anatomy  for 
the  Use  of  Students  engaged  in  Dissec¬ 
tions  Second  edition.  By  Edward  Stan¬ 
ley,  assistant-surgeon  to  St  Bartholo- 
picw’s-Hospital.  12mo.  Ss. 

Synopsis  Nosologicoe  Methodical  exhi- 
bens  Systema  Nosologicum  Auctore  Gu- 
lielmo  Cullen,  M.  D.  Editio  Altera. 
32mo.  2s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

A  Letter  to  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  Bart, 
on  the  Application  of  Machinery  to  the 
purpose  of  calculating  and  printing  Ma¬ 
thematical  Tables.  By  Charles  Babbage, 
Esq.  M.  A.  4to.  Is*  6d. 

The  Book  of  Fate!  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  Niqwlecm,  and  now  first 
rendered  into  English  from  a  German 
translation  of  an  Ancient  Egyptian  Ma¬ 
nuscript.  Svo.  .  ' 

,  Museum  Asianutii ;  or  Select  Antiqui¬ 
ties,  Curiosities,  Beauties,  and  Varieties 
of  Nature  and  Art.  By  Charles  Hulbert. 
ISmo.  5s.  Gd. 

The  Electors*  Remembrancer.  No.  II. 
for  the  past  Session.  4«.  6d. 

No,  I.  of  the  New  European  Maga¬ 
zine.  28. 


Mont hJ  1/ Lht  oj  Xcw  ruhlicat ions. 

Ltlt»*8  Diary,  oi  Bill  Book  for  1923.  The  Odes  of  Anacreon  of  Tcos,  trans. 
4s.,  7s.,  and  7!<w(>d.  into  English  Measure.  By  Lord 

Essays  on  Subjects  of  inn>ortarit  cn-  Thurlow,  is. 
ijuiry  in  Metaphysics,  ISlorals,  and  llcli-  S|X}cimcns  of  the  German  Lyric  Poet?!, 
gion.  By  ihelatJ  Isaac  Hawkins  Browne,  consisting  of  Translations  in  Verse  from 
E‘q.  9vo.  15s.  Burger,  Goethe,  Jacobi,  Klopstocke,  U. 

The  Claims  of  Sir  P.  PVaneis  refuted  ;  ^'  O.  10s.  Cd. 

with  a  Supplement  to  Junius  discovered.  Irad  and  Adah,  a  Tale  of  the  Flo()J. 
Svo.  2s.  (hI.  3'homas  Dale.  8vo.  Ss.  Cd. 

Tlie  .MiKlern  Art  of  Fencing,  agreeably  Outlines  of  Edinburgh,  and  other  Po¬ 
lo  the  practice  of  the  most  eminent  Mas-  ems.  5s. 

lers  in  Eumjw.  By  Le  Sieur  Guzman  PJegy  on  the  Death  of  Perej’  Bysslic 
Holando  of  the  Acad’emie  dcs  Armes  ;  re-  Shelley.  By  Arthur  Brooke.  Is.  Cd. 
vised  and  augmented  with  a  Technical  roLiTics  and  tomtical  economy. 
Glossary’,  Sic.  Bv  J.  8.  Forsyth.  18mo.  An  Abstract  of.  the  New  Navigation 
10s.  G<.l.  boanls.  iSs.  Ixmnd.  Act.  2s. 

An  Historical  and  Dc.scriptivc  Account  ^  Letters  to  Mr  Malthus  on  several  sub. 
4)f  the  Steam  luigine.  By  Charles  Fre-  jeets  of  Political  Economy :  translated 
derick  Partington.  Svo.  IHs.  from  the  Prench  of  J.  B.  8ay.  By  J. 

MUSIC.  Hitcher,  Estp  9s. 

The  Elements  of  Music,  adapted  to  the  A  Ircatisc  relative  to  the  Effect  of  an 
Piano- P’orte.  By  Ji>hu  Kelly.  5s.  Increase  of  Current  Money  in  promoting 

NATUHAL  riiiLOSOi’HY.  ihe  Growth  of  Population,  8vo.  5s.  Cd. 

I’ractieal  Electricity  and  Galvanism.  Substance  of  the  Proceetlings  in  the 
By  John  Cuthhertson.  8vo.  1 2s.  House  of  Commons  on  Thursday,  July 

*  KOVEUs,  tai.es,  ANi>  ROMANCES.  25,  1822,  011  the  T WO  Addresses  to  his 

'J'hc  Hermit  in  the  Country.  VoL  IV.  Majesty,  Svo.  Is.  (>d. 
small  Svo.  7. <5.  .  Defence  of  the  Constitution ;  or,  the 

Who  is  the  Bridegroom  ?  or  Nuptial  Origin  of  Radicalism,  addressed  to  Lord 
Di- coveries.  By  Mrs  Green.,*  3  vols.  John  Russell.  '  By  a  Betlfordshirc  Free. 
1 2mo.  1 6s.  <kl.  ■  Jioldcr.  2s. 

Moscow  ;  or  the  Gratulsirc ;  an  His-  A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Livcr|xx)l,  on 
torical  Tale.  3  vols.  12mo.  IHs.  the  subject  of  the  Greeks.  By  Thomas 

Traditional  Tales  of  the  English  and  Lord  Erskine.  Svo.  2s.  Cd. 

Scottish  Peasantry.  By  Allan  Cunning-  Two  Letters;  one  aiUlrcsscd  to  the 
ham.  2  vols,  12s.  Maniuis  of  Londonderry,  the  other  to 

Analecta  ;  or  Pocket  Anecdotes,  M'ith  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  M.P.,  on  Colum* 

BcHeetions.  Designed  as  an  Agreeable  Lia.  By  a  Merchant.  2s. 

Companion  for  the  Social  Circle.  By  the  Cursory  Suggestions  on  Naval  Subjects, 
Bcv.  James  Clmrclnll.  5s.  with  an  Outline  of  a  Plan  for  raising  Sea- 

Vols.  I.  and  IL  of  the  F!xcm]>lary  No-  men  for  his  Miyesty’s  Fleets  by  Ballot, 
vcls  of  Cervantes,  the  author  of  ‘‘  Don  Svo.  3s. 

Quixote.”  12mo.  14«.  An  A p|ieal  to  the  British  Public,  in  the 

Whittingham's  Pocket  Novelists.  No.  Cause  of  the  Persecuted  Greeks,  and  an 

I.  containing  Evelina.  2  vols.  4s.  No.  earnest  Recommendation  that  an  iinme- 

I I,  containing  the  Old  Manor  House.  2  diatc  Subscription  be  o|iened  for  tlicir 

vjIs.  (is,  Supjxirt.  By  the  Rev.  Hubert  Chalticld, 

The  ShipwTcckcd  Sailor  Boy;  2s.  LL.D.  Is. 

Tides  of  the  Academy.  2  vols.  5s.  THEOLOGY. 

PHILOLOGY.  An  Abridgment  of  the  Proiihccics,  a« 

An  Analytical  Dictionary  of  the  English  connected  with  .Profane  History,  bolli 
Language,  in  which  the  Words  arc  ex-  Ancient  and  Modern ;  in  question  and 
plained  in  the  order  of  their  natural  atli-  nnwscr.  Selected  by  Mrs  Smith.  12mo. 
niiy,  exhibiting,  in  one  continued  narra-  7s.  6d. 

live,  the  Origin,  History’,  and  Modem  The  Epistles  of  Paul  the  Apostle  trans- 

Lsiige  of  the  Existing  \'ocabulary  of  the  latcd,  with  an  Exposition  and  Notes.  By 
English  Tongue;  \>^h  a  Grammar,  In-  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bclsham.  4  vols.6vo. 
dex,  5:c.  By  David  Booth.  Part  I.  £.2m12..C. 

‘J*-  Cd.  Thg  Seaman’s  Prayer-Book.  ISnio. 

POETHY.  2c,  oa. 

Lavenham  Church.  By  the  late  Rebec-  A  respectful  Letter  to  the  Earl  e» 
m  Ribbons.  With  a  Lithographic  View.  Liverpool,  occasioned  by  the  Speech  ita* 

puted  to  his.  lordship  at  the  Isle  of  Tha* 
^  Random  Rhyrir.cs  from  Paris,  with  other  net  Bible  Society  Meeting.  '  By 
Poems.  By  Dennis  Travers,  .gva  H.  H.  Norris,  M.A.  Svo.  Ts. 


I 
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1,22.3  Monihli)  List  of  Xcw  Ptiblicatious.  SlV 

Ar/jiimciil.5  aiul  Opinions  in  favour  of  ners  of  the  Aborigine^, ;  iUastralod  by 
l.imilod  Puiiitihincnt  in  u  Tuturc  State,  maps  and  other  engravings.  Dy  Thomas 
12, „o.  2s.  Nuttal/F.S.S. 

TliC  Collects  prefixed  to  the  Kpistlcs  Remarks  made  during  a  Tour  through 
and  (Jospcls,  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  the  United  States  of  America,  in  ISl  T-b-D. 
i)f  Kngland.  l^mo.  6s.  liy  W.  T.  Harris.  4s. 

Six  Village  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Statistical  Account  of  Upixnr  Canada, 
hmus.  l^ino.  Is.  Cd.  By  Robert  Gourlay.  3vols.Hvo.  £.‘2ti2s. 

Lectures  on  some  important  Doctrines  —— 

frthedo'iiH-'l.  By  Thomas  Raffles,  LL.D.  liiniNBURGII. 

l?mo.  7s.  ()d.  Encyclopa;dia  Britannica ;  or,  Diet  ion - 

I’art  II.  of  Lectures  on  the  Doctrine  of  ary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Miscellaneous 
the  Holy  Trinity.  By  Edward  Andrews,  J.itcraturc.  Vol.  XVI.  Parti.  Sixth 
I.L.l).  Svo.  7s.  edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  improved. 

Sermons.  By  Jonathan  Walton,  B.D.  16s. 

2  vnls.  S\  o.  The  Edinburgh  Review,  or  Critical 

Scripture  Chronology,  digested  on  a  Journal.  No.  LXXIII.  6s. 
new  plan,  on  the  principal  facts  of  Sacred  The  Farmer’s  Magazine  ;  a  i)erio<lical 
History.  2s.  (id.  work,  exclusively  devoted  to  Agriculture 

Sexaginta  Condones,  nunquam  ante  and  Rural  A  flairs.  Published  (piartorly. 
Iiac  proniulgatte  Lithographice  Impressa,*  No.  XCI.  Monday,  12th  Aug.  1822.  3s. 
litleliter  MSS.  imitantes.  A  Presbytero  The  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal ; 
Kcclesia*  Anglicana?.  exhibiting  a  view  of  the  progress  of  dis- 

The  l)i\ine  Person  and  Character  of  covery  in  Natural  Philosophy,  Chennstry, 
.lesus  Christ  defendtxl.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Natural  History,  Practical «  Mechanics, 
t'lmves.  (id.  (Geography,  Navigation,  Statistics,  and 

Dissertations  on  the  Regenerate  Life,  the  Fine  Arts.  No.  XIV.  Oct.  1,  1822. 
My  the  late  J.  Arlxirine,  Es<j.  3s.  Cd.  7f.  Cd.  ^’o  be  continued  quarterly. 

The  Hook  of  Common  i*raycr,  with  The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Notes,  tVc.  By  the  Right  Rev.  R.  Mant,  Journal ;  exhibiting  a  concise  view  of  the 
D.l).  XMiilCs.  on  medium,  i;3.*)12s.  latest  and  most  imi)ortant  dlsctivcries  in 
I'll  royal  ])a|)er.  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Pharmacy.  No. 

All  Ivxplanation  of  the  Fiv'e  Books  of  LXXIII.  Octolicr  1,  1822.  4j?. 
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FOllElGX  INTELLIGEN’CE. 

EUUOPI*'.  Their  wives  received  simitar  lettort,  all 

Eranck — The  French  paiMjrs,  since  of  which  were  sent  by  the  p^sU  The 
our  last,  have  been  chiefly  occupied  with  Attorney-General  did  not  fail  to  avail 
proceeilini^s  agiiinst  persons  cons[)irinf;  to  himself  of  this  circumstance,  to  arpie 
*)verturn  the  existing  Government.  That  that  it  was  pnx>f  positive  of  the  existence 
enlitletl  the  Conspiracy  of  La  llochelle,  of  an  immense  coalition  and  conspirao  ; 
before  the  Court  of  Assize  at  Paris,  is  and  though  be  did  not  charge  the  send- 
descrilK*tl  as  the  work  of  the  sect  of  Car-  ing  of  the  letters  on  the  accused,  he  rc« 
bonnri,  which  had  spread  itself  in  Italy,  presented  it  as  the  undoubted  act  of  their 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Greece,  and  which,  accomplices,  and  demanded  that  the  let- 
invadetl  France,  Iwginning  in  Corsica,  ters  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  justice, 
Tfic  oath  of  the  afliliated  was  conceived  together  with  three  which  he  and  his 
in  these  terms 1  swear  to  prefer  li-  colleagues  had  received,  and  which  con* 
lierty  to  all  things^to  confront  death  on  tained  thew'ords  “ /Xigy^cr^and 
all  occasions  for  the  Carl)onari— to  alxm-  to  form  the  subject  of  a  legal  inquiry, 
don  at  the  first  signal  the  brethren  of  my  M.  Barthe,  the  chief  Advocate  fur  tlie 
own  blood,  to  aid  imd  succour  my  bre-  accused,  expressed  the  deep  indignation 
thren  of  the  Carlwnari.”  w  hich  they  felt  at  the  iniquitous  mananivre 

The  |va|x*rs  of  the  Gth  August  announce  thus  planned  for  their  ruin,  and  declared 
t  he  conclusion  of  these  trials.  Four  of  the  that  nothing  but  a  hostile  hand  could 
prisoners,  viz.  Buries^  Gouhin^  Pomicr^  have  endeavoured  to  revolt  the  Jutv  a* 
and  liaoitLv^  arc  condemned  to  death ;  gainst  them.  “  Nothing  but  a  hostile 
three  to  two  years*  imprisonment ;  one  hand  could  thus  have  niiide  the  honour 
tt>  three  years  ;  and  three  to  five  years  ;  of  the  jurymen  in  some  measure  de|x?nd* 
and  one  is  to  be  placed  under  the  sujKT-  nnt  on  their  condemning  the  accused.  *  • 
intendance  of  the  {X)lice  for  fifteen  years.  The  trials  at  Colmar/ of  the /Belfort 
Thirteen  were  ac(;[uitted.  The  fate  of  conspirators  is  also  concluded.  Colonels 
those  sentenced  to  death,  the  eldest  of;  Teillier  and  Pailhes,  and  Guinand  and 
w  horn  is  only  tw’cnty-seven  years  old,  *  Dublar,  two  officers  rtf  inferior  rartk,  Iwve 
^‘ms  to  have  excited  an  extraordinary  been  found  guilty,  not  of  the  capital 
interest.  From  the  nature  of  the  evU  charge,  but  for  not  revealing  the  exist* 
dcncc  pnxluced  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  ence  of  the  conspiracy,  and  are  coodetnn* 
no  capital  conviction  had  l>ecn  anticipa-  ed  to  imprisonment  for  five  years,  and 
ted ;  but  a  circumstance  happened  on  the  a  fine  of  600  franca  each,  and  to  remain 
very  d;iy  on  which  the  Attorney -General  for  five  years  under  the  special  surved* 
was  to  make  his  reply,  which  probably.,  lance  of  the  police.  All  the  rest  were 
cfTcctcd  a  great  alteration  in  the  mind  acquitted.  , 

of  the  Jurj’.  F:ach  Juryman  received  The  Session  of  the  Chamlier  of  Dcp«* 
letters  rontaining  a  printed  list  of  the  ties  has  closed.  The  law  of  tbc  Budget 
.fury,  w  iih  those  woids  in  hand-writing  was  finollv  carried  on  the  8lh 
at  the  bottom,  “  BM  rcUl  hare  hlooJP  by  a  majiirity  of  7 B.  On  this  oorwo" 
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2tci^isit,r. — Foreign  Intelligence. 


a  M'ciic  of  violent  altercation  took  place 
ujKtn  ll'C  (jUCilion  whether  the  ChaiiilKr 
:,li(.ulil  ailjourn  indelinitcly,  or  to  the  next 
tl.iv.  Tlie  latter  projwsition  was  sup- 
|Hirtcd  liy  the  left  side,  for  the  pur|X)se  of 
^iiscu^sin^  the  numerous  iK'titions  which 
liaJ  not  yet  iKH-'n  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  was  negatived  hy  the  nuijo- 
ritv,  wlu)  were  clamorous  for  an  indefi- 
iiitc  aiijournnient.  M.  Constant  charged 
tlic  nicinbcrs  of  the  right  side  w  ith  has- 
itiiing  to  destroy  even  the  semblance  of 
a  representative  government ;  and  M. 
(’auiiKirtin  exclaimed,  “  In  eight  days, 
liio  censorship  and  arbitrary  power!” 
'I'lic  tumult  then  became  so  great,  tluit 
iicitlicr  llie  voice  nor  the  !)cll  of  the  Pre¬ 
sident  could  be  heard,  as  he  j)ronounccd 
the  close  of  the  sitting ;  and  the  Cham- 
kr  bntke  up  amidst  cries  from  the  right 
(if  r<j  f  Ic  lloty  and  from  the  left  of  “  long 
live  Kiilaries  and  ixjnsions  !” 

Spain. — Since  the  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempt  at  counter-revolution,  by  the  Roy¬ 
alist  party  in  Madrid,  on  the  7th  of  July, 
the  capital  apjicars  to  have  l)een  tran- 
(juil ;  but  in  several  of  the  provinces  the 
lloyalisLs  arc  in  open  insurrection,  and, 
in  Catalonia  in  particular,  they  arc  said 
to  have  a  force  in  the  field  of  20,000. — 
In  the  meantime  the  King  has  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  his  Ministers  from  quitting 
.Madrid  for  the  Kscurial,  to  which  he 
u  ished  to  retire,  most  probably  because 
they  susiKrtcd  his  intention  to  join  the 
jiarty  in  arms  against  the  constitution ; 
and  they  well  know  that  the  King's  pre- 
H’ua*  stamjis  u|K)n  their  measures  the 
sanction  of  royal  authority  ;  an  advantage 
of  too  great  value  to  be  given  to  their  op- 
IHincnts,  whose  schemes  appear  to  want 
little  more  than  this  authority  to  make 
them  too  |X)werful  for  the  liberal  party, 
Crkece.— The  accounts  respecting 
the  affairs  of  the  Greeks, .  received  since 
our  last,  through  the  medium  of  the  fo- 
roigii  pa|x?rs,  are  extremely  confused  and 
o>nir.idictory.  Some  assert  that  Chour- 
•'^'hid  Pacha,  in  conjunction  with  the 
l  achas  of  Negropont,  Larissa,  and  Ja- 
nina,  had  been  defeated  by  the  Greeks, 
in  the  j>ass  of  Thermopyla;  and  the  de¬ 
ciles  of  Neopatria,  w  ith  the  loss  of  50,000 
on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  and  18,000 
»ntluitofihe  Greeks.  Chourschid  Pa- 
clu  is  said  to  have  escaped  to  Loris^ 
with  only  4000  men,  and  the  three  other 
^has  to  have  lieen  made  prisoners. — 
he  Greeks  were,  according  to  thcsc  ac- 
founts,  command^  hy  Odysseus,  Ypsil- 
*iiti,  Bozrari,  and  General  Norman,  a 
'^T***'*  “  RRid  to  have  fallen 

^ttle,  the  date  of  which  is  vari- 
j ,  y  sonic  articles  making  it  the 
and  8th,  and  others  the  14th  of  July. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  Austrian  (User, 
very  on  the  alleged  authority  of  letters 
from  Constantinople  to  the  2()lh  July, 
and  Corfu  to  the  29th,  gives  details  of 
the  o]>eratiuns  on  the  side  of  Albania  to 
the  following  cllcct ; — Bozzari,  after  an 
action  with  the  Pacha  of  Aria,  at  IMacca, 
retreated  to  Petta,  and  the  Pacha,  in 
consctpiencc,  obtained  iwsscssion  of  Arta. 
On  the  IGth,  the  Turks,  attacked  the 
entrenchments  of  the  Greeks  and  Ger¬ 
man  volunteers  at  Petta,  and  finally  car¬ 
ried  them,  hut  with  gieat  loss.  Of  2Sl) 
volunteers,  150  remained  dead  on  the 
field.  Norman  and  Bozztui,  with  the 
relics  of  their  force,  took  refuge  in  the 
mountains  of  Macronora.  On  the  IBtli 
the  Turks  attacked  another  position  of 
tlic  Greeks  near  Suli,  when  they  were, 
however,  repulsed  with  considerable  loss. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  is  alleged  that 
Chourschid  Pacha,  with  a  numerous  ar¬ 
my,  marchetl  to  Zeilun,  passed  the  Ther¬ 
mopylae,  recovered  Livadia,  and  regain¬ 
ed  ix)ssession  of  Athens  and  Corinth. 

An  article  from  Trieste  of  the  2Cth 
August  says — “  We  have  received  news 
from  Smyrna  to  the  Cth  of  July,  by  the 
w'ay  of  Leixinto.  Destruction  has  at 
length  fallen  on  the  Mastic  villages  in 
Scio.  The  Turks  have  fallen  on  them, 
and  have  cut  to  pieces,  drow'ncd,  burnt, 
or  carried  into  slavery,  30,000  men,  wo¬ 
men,  or  children.  On  the  5th  of  July, 
7B0  virgins,  from  thirteen  to  seventeen 
years  of  age,  w  ere  brought  by  the  Asia¬ 
tics  to  I’schcsme,  and  conducted,  bound 
with  cords,  to  the  slave  markets— some 
to  Smyrna,  some  to  the  interior  of  Asia. 
An  eye-witness  atlirms,'  that  they  were 
the  flower  of  the  virgins  of  Scio,  and  that 
great  numbers  perished  on  the  way  with 
hunger  and  misery.  Some  Cbristiari 
boys,  of  seven  years  of  age  and  under, 
w'erc  kept  to  be  educated  in  the  Maho¬ 
metan’ religion.” 

ASIA. 

New  South  Wales.— By  the  letters 
from  New  South  Wales,  down  to  the  7th 
March,’ it  ap|)cars,  such  is  the  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  population  of  this  territory,  that 
agreeable  to  the  official  census  in  October, 
there  were  mustered  in  Sidney  alone  1 3,400 
persons,  being  1400  more  than  in  the 
year  1810  were  in  the  various  settlements 
of  the  whole  territory,  including  Van 
Diemen’s  Land.  The  total  population  of 
Sydney,  Paramatta,  Liverpool,  Windwr, 
Bathurst,  Newcastle,  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  districts,  was  mustered  at  thirty-four 
thousand  five  hundred ;  and,  including 
Van  Dieman’s  latnd,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  territory  at  large  at  42,000  persoas. 


38‘2  llc^htcr. — VarUamentimj  I/tielli^encc. 

'flic  increase  of  respectable  settlers  during  and  many  individuala  of  the  greatest  in. 
the  preceding  two  years  exceeds  the  lluencc  in  Mexico  had  retired  fruin  the 
whole  numlx-T  that  had  arrived  in  the  Court  in  disgust;  so  that  npjxanma's 
preceding  IVi  years  of  the  cstaldishincnt  threatened  a  change  unfavourable  to  the 
rf  the  llritish  (loverinnent  in  this  part  of  continuance  o|f  Iturhidc  at  the  head  of 
the  world.  St)  late  as  1818  there  were  allairs.  I 

only  ten  magistrates;  and  hy  the  Uist  Biiazils.— Accounts  have  Ixxn  re- 
IKiiKTs  we  sec  that  Sir  'fhomas  Brisbane  ccived  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  the  Iblh  of 
liatl  directed  a  Dedimns  Potvstatem  to  lx;'  June,  from  rernambuco  to  the  9tli  of 
issued  to  twenty-six  gentlemen,  exclusive  July,  and  from  Bahia  to  the  same  date, 
of  the  inagLstratesof  V'an  Diemen’s  Land,  'fhe  latUr  province,  and  particularly  the 
i.ieutenant  U.  Jolinston,  U.  N.  who  has  town  of  Bahia,  a]i|)ears  by  these  adviccj 
lx.*en  sent  to  examine  the  coast  to  the  to  be  in  a  state  litUc  short  of  insurrection 
southwaixl  of  Jervis’s  Bay,  to  ascertiiin  if  and  civil  war,  occasioned  hy  the  presence 
a  river  fell  into  the  sea  near  that  place,  of  the  Kuroix?an  tr(K)|)s  there,  who  pre- 
Ibund,  at  the  head  of  Bateman’s  Bay,  the  serve  their  fidelity  to  Portugal,  and  avow 
entrance  of  a  line,  clear,  capacious  river,  their  intention  to  resist  to  the  last  ex- 

with  nine  feet  water  over  the  l)ar,  deep-  Iremity  all  attempts  at  a  sc|)arati(  n _ 

ening  after  to  six  fathoms,  niul  continu-  Many  overtures  have  been  made  to  the 
ing  from  four  to  seven  fathoms  for  twenty'-  troops  to  embark  quietly,  and  sulUr  tliein- 
hvo  miles.  Por  the  (irst  liftecn  miles  the  selves  to  be  sent  to  Portugal,  but  with- 
land  is  stated  to  be  good  forest  land,  after  out  eflect.  Measures  were  therefore  in 
which  it  hocomes  lower,  and  fitter  for  cul-  progress  throughout  Bahia  forcomjxHing 
tivation.  Mr  Throsby  had  also  proceeded  them,  by  levying  trooixj  in  the  neighbour, 
over  land  from  Sydney  to  Jervis’s  Bay,  ing  districts ;  and  not  deiKnding  alto, 
(having  set  out  on  the  23tl  of  November,  gclhor  on  their  strength,  an  applieati(  n 
and  returnetl  on  the  Gth  of  December,)  had  also  been  made  to  Rio  Janeiro  for 
and  is  decitlotlly  of  opinion,  that  a  g(K)d  assistance,  whence  a  botly  of  alxiut  live* 
road  may  lx;  cut  from  Sydney  to  that  hundred  troops  were  consequently  ordcr- 
hurbuur,  and  rejxjrts  the  land  to  be  ex-  cd  to  Bahia. 

tremely  rich  and  promising.  Peru.— Extract  of  a  private  letter  fri*ni 

Lima,  of  the  8th  May.— “  We  have  beta 
in  a  great  deal  of  confusion  here,  in  con. 
sequence  of  an  unexpected  attack  by  the 
Royalist  trooi)s,  to  the  amount  of  Ixtwecn 
five  and  six  thousand  men,  iqx)!)  the  In¬ 
dependent  forces  cncamjKd  near  Pisco— 
Wclost  nearly  two  thousand  men  in  killed, 
w  ounded,  and  prisoners,  and  a  very  large 
quantity  of  stores  of  various  kinds.  This 
engagement,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  where 
the  fighting  was  nearly  all  on  one  side, 
our  men  being  so  unprepared,  took  place 
on  the  10th  of  April,  and  on  the  follow, 
ing  day  the  Royalists  took  Pisco,  where 
they  remained  a  week,  and  then  retired, 
having  plundered  the  place,  and  hanged 
several  objectionable  persons  that  could 
not  escaix;.  They  are  at  this  moment 
only  a  few  leagues  off,  and  Ido  not  jet 
exactly  how  they  arc  to  be  dislodged. 


AMERICA. 

Mexico. — Accounts  from  llavannah 
state,  that  the  coronation  of  Iturhide,  as 
Eni|K'ior  of  Mexico,  was  fixed  for  the 
24 Ih  of  June,  for  w  hich  ceremony  pre- 
p,irations  were  making  on  a  scale  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  magnificence.  The  w'hole 
cost  w  as  estimated  at  a  million  of  dollars 
(alM)vc  £.200,000 ;)  and  the  Cortes  had 
authorised  Iturhidc  to  raise  this  sum  in 
any  w  ay  he  thought  pro|ier,  hut  it  is  hint¬ 
ed  that  the  procetlure  would  be  attended 
with  some  hazard.  The  Em|x.*ror’s 
party  is  siiid  to  be  declining  in  strength, 
and  is  represented  to  be  princi|)ally  com- 
|X)sed  of  soldiers,  w  ho  are  i>aid  for  their 
iries  of  “•  Long  live  the  Emjieror.” — 
Some  of  the  Deputies  of  the  Cortes  have 
witiidruwii  themselves  from  that  body, 
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incnt  hill  was  re-ul  a  third  time  and  jxiss. 
<^d.  T  !ic  Ixird  Chancellor,  Lord  Stowcll. 
Lord  Bctldesdale,  and  some  oilier  Noble* 
men,  have  entered  protests  upon  the  jour* 
nals,  condeiiiiuiig  the  Bill,  as  likely  U 
jJiake  the  sccuiity  of  projKrty  in  partieu 
lai  cast^-. 


the  Earl  of  Liverpool  from  indisjiositMiib 
brought  forwaid  the  Corn  IiniwrtaUon 
Bill.  Lord  Erskine  opposed  it,  and 
ved  that  it  be  committed  on  ll)»d  ? 
three  months.  A  debate  ensued, 
the  division  there  appeared  a  “**‘*1^1^? 
of  37  to  19  ill  favour  of  the  Bhk 
ailerwards  went  through  the  Comuui 


i 
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1’Ik'  (’orn  Imi>ortation  nill,,after  or  two  other  Bills,  to  which  his  Majesty 
oin.*  ilisiU'vsion,  was  read  a  third  time  gave  his  assent. 

.,;ul  [ussecl,  alter  a  division  of  32  to  l(i.  His  Majesty  then  addressed  Parliainent 
i;, _ The  Karl  of  Liver^wol  being  in  in  the  following  Si)eech  : — 

i.is  place  in  the  House  of  Lorfs,  after  „  Gcntlcnuu, 

.i;i  ahsonce  of  stune  days  from  indisiwsi- 

;i()iu  the  a'Manjuis  of  Lansdown  took  that  “  I  cannot  release  you  from  your  at- 
ocra'ion  of  putting  a  question  to  his  tendance  in  Parliament,  without  assuring 
laord.'.hip  respecting  our  commercial  in-  you  how  sensible  I  am  of  the  attention 
leriourse  with  South  America,  of  which  you  have  jxiid  to  the  many  important  ob- 
lie  hull  given  notice  some  time  since ;  jects  which  have  Ixjcn  brought  l)efore 
anil  also  as  to  the  capture  and  condem-  you  in  the  course  of  this  long  and  labo- 
natii)n  of  a  British  merchant  vessel  by  rious  Session. 

tlio  Authorities  of  Old  Spain,  because  “  I  continue  to  receive  from  Foreign 
tliat  lessel  was  carrying  on  a  trade  with  Powers  the  strongest  assurances  of  their 
.vuth  America.  The  answer  of  the  friendly  disposition  towards  this  coun- 
Noble  Karl  was  very  sivtisfactory.  He  try  ;  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  be- 
^atid,  that  his  Majesty’s  Government  lieving,  that  the  differences  which  had 
bail  not  ojily  received  information  of  the  unfortunately  arisen  between  the  Court  of 
(apture,  but  had  made  remonstronces  on  St  Petersburgh  and  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
the  subject  to  the  Spanish  Government,  are  in  such  a  train  of  adjustment  as  to 
Hbich  has  not  as  yet  given  us  a  satisfac-  afford  a  fair  prosjiect  that  the  [Mjace  of 
torv  explanation.^  ^^'ith  regard  to  the  Europe  will  not  be  disturbed. 

ir,ulo...  South  America,  his  Lordship  Gcntlemn  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
staled,  that  It  was  perfectly  open  and  free 

to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  “  I  thank  you  for  the  supplies  which 
that,  by  tl  e  recent  Act  of  Parliament,  you  have  granted  me  for  the  service  of 
Sj):inish  vessels  might  also  trade  between  the  present  year,  and  for  the  wisdom 
Ibis  country  and  the  South  American-  which  you  have  manifested  in  availing 
States.  yourselves  of  the  first  opportunity  to  re- 

IP—The  Scots  Juries  Bill  was  read  a'  the  interest  of  a  part  of  the  National 

third  time  and  nassed  without  the  least  infringement  of 

0.1  r„.  ,  ‘  ^  .  Parliamentary  faith. 

.1  r  ^  Constables  Bill,  and  n  jg  gratifying  to  me  that  you 

le .  len  Bill,  xvere  read  a  third  time  and  should  have  been  enabled,  in  consequence 
lusseil,  the  latter  by  a  majority  of  22  to  ^^is  and  of  other  measures,  to  relieve 
In  tlie  discussion  on  the  former  Bill,  „„  some  of  their  burdens. 

Ill  coiiAcipience  of  some  remarks  by  Lord 

nollaiul,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  strongly  **  and  GcntlcmcH^ 

^probated  the  annual  procession  and  de-  u  The  distress  which  has  for  some 
William  s  Statue  on  the  months  pervaded  a  considerable  portion 
.  i  i)lj  u  \  ,und  expressed  a  hope  that  of  Ireland,  arising  principally  from  the 
aird.l.icutenant  wmuld  be  able  to  failure  of  that  crop,  on  which  the  great 
briAent  ils  recurrence,  always  reserving  ^  ^he  population  depends  for  their 
opinion  that  the  public  celebration  of  subsistence,  has  deeply  affected  me. 
me  liattle  of  the  Boyne  is  not  only  inno-  **  The  measures  which  you  have  a- 
H'U,  but  laudable  in  itself,  and  is  only  to  ^  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  meet 
'^•dcprwatcf.l  in  consequence  of  the  pre-  ^y  warmest  approliation,  and,  se- 

'‘U  uhich  it  allbrds  for  the  perpetuaUon  cooded  as  they  have  been  by  the  spon- 
^  taneous  and  generous  eflftirts  of  my  people, 

(i — The  House  met  this  day  at  they  have  most  materially  contributed  to 

0  cluck.  The  King  proceeded  to  the  alleviate  the  pjessure  of  this  severe  cala- 

k»usi;  in  Slate,  for  the  purpose  of  proro-  mity. 
guing  I’lirlianient.  Having  been  seated 
‘•n  his  throne,  the  Commons  were  sum- 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  in  a  short 
the  S|)eaker  appeared  at  the  Bar, 

by  several  Members  and  the  s' 

•theers  of  the  House.  The  Speaker 
fn  proccetied  to  address  his  Majesty, 

"hich  he  took  a  view  of  the  principal 
‘  ^  of  the  Session,  particularly  those  rc- 
J  and  the  measures  for 

«  ftduftion  of  taxation.  He  then  prc- 
the  Appropriation  Bill,  and  one 


‘‘  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  these  exertions  have  liecn  justly  ap¬ 
preciated  in  Ireland,  and  I  entertain  a 
sincere  belief,  that  the  benevolence. and 
sympathy  so  conspicuously  manifested 
upon  the  present  occasion,  will  essenti¬ 
ally  promote  the  object  which  I  have 
ever  had  at  heart,  that  of  cementing  the 
connection  which  subsists  between  every 
part  of  the  Empire,  and  of  uniting  in 
brotherly  love  and  affection  all  cUases 
and  descriptions  of  ray  subjects.” 

3  D 
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lor  then,  by  his  Ma-  but  could  not  pledge  himself  to  the  rc. 
■orogued  Parliament  suit,  would  lead  to  a  favourable  issue, 
r.  5 — The  House  was  chiefly  occupied 

MOWS — July  1. —  with  the  Army  Extraordinarics.  Mr 
le  Chancellor  of  the  Hume  proposed  a  reduction  upon  the  first 
re  the  House  his  an-  vote,  which  was  lost,  the  numters  being* 
Liblic  finances.  The  for  the  amendment,  55...against  it, 
ment  of  the  increase  majority,  87. 

the  year  ending  the  8 — In  the  course  of  some  observations 

—  on  the  distress  in  Ireland,  the  Chancellor 

OME.  of  the  Exchequer  intimated,  that  if  the 

. £.10,763,000  exigency  of  the  case  should  be  found  to 

. 26,156,000  require  it,  he  would  move  for  a  vote  of 

.  6,637,000  credit  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the 

. .  1,355,000  distressed  districts  in  Ireland.  The  House 

.  7,385,000  was  engaged  till  a  late  hour  in  discussing 

.  380,000  the  renewal  of  the  Irish  Insurrection  Bill. 

.  200,000  Ministers  gave  an  assurance  that  the  mo. 

. .  151,000  ment  it  ceased  to  be  indispensable  it 

- would  be  repealed.  The  same  evening 

£.53,027,000  Mr  Abercromby  moved  that  there  be  laid 
Payments  by  Commissioners  before  the  House  a  copy  of  the  commis- 

fbr  Half-pay,  Pensions  &€.  1,225,000  sion  under  which  the  Deputies  of  the 

Lord  Advocate  act;  and  took  occasion 
to  observe,  that  he  feared  lie  should  not 
be  able  to  bring  this  matter  before  the 
House  during  the  present  Session,  but 
he  should  certainly  do  so  st  an  early  pt- 
riod  in  the  next. 

10.— Mr  Western  moved  Resolutions 
on  the  state  of  the  Currency ;  they  were 
eighteen  in  number,  The  arguments  of 
the  Hon.  Member  were  similar  to  those 
he  used  on  the  Cash  Payments  Resump¬ 
tion  Bill.  The  debate  continued  till  near 
five  o’clock  next  morning,  when  the  Re¬ 
solutions  were  negatived  without  a  divi¬ 
sion. 

12— A  Resolution  for  granting  ix:n- 
sions  to  the  servants  of  her  late  Majest> 
1,700,000  Queen  Caroline  was  reported,  and  a  Bill 
•  310,000  founded  thereon  ordered.  The  sura  re¬ 
quired  is  £.  2285  :  1 2s.  It  appears  that 
the  wages  of  her  Majesty’s  inferior  ser¬ 
vants  were  in  arrear  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  and  that  she  did  not  leave  asscM 
to  pay  them.  Mr  Stuart  Wortley  sug¬ 
gested,  that  it  was  usual,  on  the  death  o 
a  Queen,  to  grant  pensions  to  the  higher 
as  well  as  the  inferior  serv’ants;  and  in 
/•rttivprfifltlon  to  trhK" 


Customs. 


Excise. . 

Stamps . . 

Pi>8t  Office.... 

Taxes . 

Miscellaneous 

Lottery . 

OW  Stores . 


£.54252,000 


Total..., 

Surphis, 
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luf  that  the  (irceks  had  l>cen  so  treated,  enjoining  him,  by  name,  not  to  forwaixl 
The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  and  the  Mar-  or  accept  any  challenge ;  and  he  rose 
•juis  of  Londonderry  contended  that  the  from  his  seat,  when  the  Si^eaker  proceed- 
irictest  impartiality  bad  been  observed  ed  to  read  the  ^veral  Resolutions  to 
l)v  the  British  Government.  which  the  House  had  come  in  consetiuence 

’i; _ The  House  decided  this  evening  of  the  breaches  of  privilege.  When  the 

on  a  matter  which  had  before  engaged  S|xjaker  had  concluded  reading  them,  Mr 
us  attention,  and  which  had  created  an  Abercromby,  without  uttering  a  word, 
v.Mraordinary  sensation  throughout  the  bowed,  and  resumed  his  seat.  After 
country.  The  allair  arose  out  of  Mr  Lord  Althorp’s  explanation,  which  follow- 
Abcrcromby’s  motion  on  the  25th  July,  ed  the  Sj)eaker’8  communications,  Mr 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Abercromby,  accomi)anied  by  his  Lord- 
('rown  lawyers  in  Scotland,  as  connected  ship,  immediately  left  the  House, 
with  the  public  press  of  that  country. —  This  evening  Mr  Hope  and  Mr  Men- 

Shortly  after  this  motion,  Mr  John  Hope,  zies  were  in  attendance,  hi  obedience  to 
one  of  the  Depute  Advocates,  published  the  order  of  the  House.  Mr  Ho|)e  was 
a  long  letter  on  the  subject,  addressed  to  called  in  first,  and,  in  a  candid,  anima- 
Mr  AI)ercromby,  and  Mr  Menzies, another  ted,  and  manly  speech,  expressed  his  rc- 
Dcjuite  Advocate,  ivrote  several  letters  to  gret  that  an  act,  intended  solely  for  the 
the  lion.  Member,  requesting  certain  ex-  vindication  of  his  character,  should  have 
planations,  which  w'cre  also  published.-—  proved  a  breach  of  the  imvileges  of  the 
The  tendency  of  these  publications  was  House,  which  he  res|>ected,  and  had  no 
to  provoke  a  personal  rencontre  between  intention  to  violate ;  but  apixxiled  to  the 
the  parties ;  and  with  this  view  of  their  feelings  of  the  House,  whether,  when  his 
tendency,  Mr  Courtenay  brought  the  mat-  character,  his  int^rity,  and  his  honour 
ter  !)cfore  the  House  on  the  9th  instant,  were  attacked,  it  was  jxjssible  for  any 
and  after  a  long  discussion,  it  w'as  decided,  man  of  honour  and  gentlemanly  feelings 
that  lK)th  these  individuals  had  commit-  to  act  otlierwise  than  he  had  done.  This 
ted  a  breach  of  privilege  by  the  publication  appeal  seemed  to  make  ii  very  strong 
of  these  letters,  and  they  were  according-  impression  on  the  House,  so  much  so, 
ly  ordered  to  attend  the  House  in  the  fol-  that  its  conclusion  was  fbllow'ed  by  loud 
lowing  week.  In  the  mean  time,  a  mes-  cheering.  Mr  Hope  having  been  order- 
«cnger  Ixsing  sent  to  Mr  Abercromby’s  ed  to  withdraw,  a  long  debate  followed, 
house  to  desire  his  attendance,  was  there  in  which  Sir  R.  Wilson,  Mr  Brougham, 
informed  that  he  had  left  town  the  day  Mr  Tierney,  and  Lord  A.  Hamilton, 
before — ^that  his  carriage  had  taken  the  urged  the  necessity  of  the  House  vindi- 
Harnct  rood,  and  that  a  gentleman  accom-  eating  its  insulted  privilege,  and  lA)rd 
iwniui  Mr  Abercromby.  The  absence  of  Binning  and  Mr  Canning  justified  Mr 
Mr  Alicrcromby  was  immediately  made  Hojxj’s  letter  by  the  plea  of  self-defence. 
Known  to  the  House ;  and  a  messenger  Sir  F.  Burdett  said,  if  any  ulterior  pro- 
'vasdUpatched  in  pursuit  of  him,  w  ith  the  ceeding  should  be  projKis^  against  Mr 
i^pcakcr’s  summons  for  his  immediate  at-  Hope,  be  w'ould  divide  the  House  uj)on 
tendance  in  his  place ;  while  a  second  it.  After  an  ample  discussion,  the  fol- 
incsscngcr  set  out  for  Edinburgh,  to  com-  lowing  resolution  w'as  ultimately  come 
•nand  the  attendance  at  the  bar  of  Messrs  to  by  the  House,  and  communicated  by 
lloiHi  and  Menzies.  In  the  meantime,  the  Speaker  to  Mr  Hope : — 

Mr  Alicrcromby  had  set  out  with  the  in-  “  That  John  Hope,  Esep  having  ac- 
tention  of  coming  to  Edinburgh ;  but  knowledgcd  himself  the  author  of  the 
Krst  went  to  Althorp  Park  in  Northnra-  said  letter,  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the 
l>orland,  where  Lord  Althorp  joined  him,  privileges  of  tliis  House;  but  under  all 
and  they  took  the  north  road.  On  their  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  having 
‘Arrival  at  Ferry-Bridge,  in  Yorkshire,  taken  into  consideration  the  explanation 
however,  they  learned  wlmt  W'erc  the  or-  given  by  him  at  the  bar,  and  the  expres- 
ders  that  had  I>een  issued  by  the  House  sion  of  regret  at  the  violation  of  its  pn- 
of Commons;  and  thereupon  Lord  Al-  vileges,  this  House  does  not  feel  itself 
advised  Mi*  Abercromby's  return  called  on  to  proceed  farther  in  this  raat- 
!°  the  more  especially  as  the  ob-  ter.” 

jw-t  of  thdr  journey  to  Edinburgh  had  After  Mr  Hope  had  finally  withdrawn, 

frustrated  by  the  orders  issued. _  Mr  Menzies  was  called  to  the  Bar ;  and 

L>rd  Althorp  stated  in  the  House,  that  the  explanation  which  this  Genfleman 
*  t<K>k  the  W'hole  responsibility  on  him-  gave  eras  so  perfectly  satisfactory,  that, 
f  ef  the  course  pursued  by  Mr  Aber-  on  the  motion  of  Mr  Courtenay,  he  W’as 
^Tomby,  since  he  had  left  London.  Mr  immediately  and  unanimously  disdiamed. 
Abwemmby  entered  the  House  on  the  19 — Mr  Abercromby  postponed  his 

after  a  Resolution  had  been  adopted,  motion’ for  the  correspondence  between 
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since  Walter- Cook  also  op-  descent,  a  mast  lamentable  ac'cident  oc- 

|x>st'(4  the  motion.  The  grants  to  the  curred,  owing  to  one  of  the  roix;s  whicfi 
p>or  hurghs,  he  said,  was  one  of  the  most  attached  the  car  t(»  the  liiilloon  having 
ildightful  duties  of  the  Convention,  and  been  cut  by  some  wanton  or  malicious 
they  had  no  proof  that  they  were  impru-  miscreant.  The  conseciuencc  of  the  ro|x; 
dciitlv  or  foolishly  squandered.  After  being  cut  was,  that  an  arch  was  formed 
some  farther  observations,  by  diflerent  in  the  net  work,  which,  from  the  unequal 
.Mcinl)c*rs,  the  vote  was  taken,  when  the  pressure,  continued  to  give  w  ay  several 
previous  (juestion  was  carried  by  1.5  to  iO.  times  during  tlie  flight ;  and  in  descend- 

22 _ Leslie  V.  Jilacktt'ood _ This  day  ing,  they  were  precipitated  from  a  great 

came  on  before  the  Kdinburgh  Jury  Court,  height  to  the  earth.  Both  the  gentlemen 
the  .action  for  damages,  for  libel,  at  the  were  violently  injured,  and  Mr  Green  was 
instance  of  Mr  John  Leslie,  Professor  of  considered  to  Ixj  in  a  dangerous  state. 
Xatuml  History  in  the  University  of  this  31. — FuhJic  Whipping. — On  the  IHth 

city,  against  Mr  William  Blackwood,  instant,  William  and  David  Reatson,  two 
lH)()kscllcr.  The  libellous  matter  was  brothers,  and  Bolwrt  Kay,  were  convict- 
,  roiif.iined  in  a  letter  published  in  Black-  ed  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary 
wihhI’s  h'dinburgh  Magazine,  of  which  assaulting,  stabbing,  and  wounding  seve- 
t he  defendant  is  the  publisher;  and  the  ral  individuals  in  the  morning  of  the  1st 
flanuiges  were  laid  at  £.  5000.  Mr  James  of  January'.  They  were  also  charged  with 
Moncrieir  opened  the  case  for  the  pur-  roblrerv,  but  that  part  of  the  libel  was  not 
Mier,  and  adduced  a  number  of  witnesses  proven.  They  were  sentence  d  to  I  t  years 
t;»  prove  the  falseluKwl  of  the  allegations  transportation,  and  to  be  )>ublicly  whi|). 
Citnt.iined  in  the  lil>el.  iMr  Forsyth  ad-  jred  through  the  streets  of  this  city.  'I'his 
dressed  the  .Jury  for  the  defender,  who,  d.ay,  accordingly,  they  were  brought  out 
after  consulting  nearly  two  hours,  re-*  of  the  lock -up-house  Iret  ween  11  and  12 
tiinial  a  verdict  for  the  pursuer  on  three  o'clock,  and  having  Ixicn  fastened  to  the 
of  the  issues,  and  for  the  defender  on  the  end  of  a  cart,  were  slowly  marched  to  the 
fourth,  and  awarded  one  hundred  pounds  Castle  Hill,  where  their  punishment  corn- 
damages.  The  trial  excited  uncommon  menced,  by  the  executioner  inflicting  six 
intere.st,  and  lasted  from  ten  in  the  morn-  stripes  on  the  Iwick  of  each.  The  proces- 
iiig  till  eleven  at  night.  The  Court  and  sion,  consisting  of  the  culprits  and  the 
avenues  leading  thereto  were  crowded  to  executioner,  attendetl  by  several  city  and 
excess.  Mr  Forsyth  tendered  a  bill  of  police  officers,  and  guarded  by  parties  of 
exceptions  on  the  ground  of  misdirection,  horse  and  foot,  then  moved  dow'n  the 

k'O — CartUind  Crag  Hridgc. _ This  street,  halting  at  the  head  of  Bank  Street, 

magnificent  underUiking  is  now'  compkt-  the  Police  Office,  the  Cross,  the  Tron 
ed,  and  three  noble  arches,  upon  a  broad  Church,  Blackfriar's  Wyncl,  the  P'ountain 
.uul  spacious  way,  thrown  over  that  stu-  well,  and  lastly  at  the  Nether-bow',  at 
}>ciulou5  chasm  which  Nature  seemed  to  each  of  which  places  the  same  measure 
present  as  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  of  punishment  w’as  inflicted.  Their  coats 
tlic  jirogress  of  the  traveller.  Its  alti-  were  then  throwm  over  their  shoulders, 
tude  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  bridge  and  they  were  conveyed  by  ^  Leith  Wynd 
in  (»reat  Britain.  It  will  open  by  one  and  the  Calton  to  the  new'  jail,  until  re- 
nuite  a  new  communication  betw'een  moved  for  transjwrtation. 
f  arlisle  and  Glasgow,  and  another  be-  High  Court  OF  .Iusticiary.—— 
t'vwn  the  w'est  of  England  and  north  of  July  12.— Alexander  Davidson  for  theft, 
Gotland,  WTis  sentenced  to  six  months  hard  lalwur 

30.— This  day  Mr  Green,  in  Bridew'cll,  and  \Vm.  M‘Kinlay,  .lohn 
the  aeronaut,  accomixmicd  by  a  Mr  Grif-  Semple,  and  Thomas  Camming,  none  of 
hth,  of  the  C/«7/caArtm  CVirowic/c,  ascend-  whom  were  more  than  seventeen  years 
♦“d  in  a  very  large  and  beautiful  balloon,  of  age,  w'cre  sentenced  to  one  year  s  im- 
troin  a  liack  yard  of  the .  London  hotel,  prisonment  in  Bridewell,  for  petty  thefts, 
t  hclienham.  The  w'cather  was  verv  fa-  —13.  David  Wilson,  for  housebreaking 
'  '^’urable ;  bets  amounting  to  many  thou-  and  theft,  was  sentenced  to  fourteen  years 
wnd  pounds  were  depending  upon  the  as-  trans|X)rtation.— 15.  John  or  Alexander 
cent.  The  course  of  the  balloon  was  Campbell  was  accused  of  falsehood,  fraud , 
due  east;  it  passed  over  No rthleach,  and  and  wilful  imposition.  The  indictment 
1  ord  Sherlwrn's  park  ;  and  the  aerial  contained  eight  charges,  which  were  og- 
vo)  jigers  descended  near  that  place,  after  gravated  by  the  prisoner  having  pleadc<! 
having  saUed  half  an  hour  in  the  trackless  Guilty,  at  the  Circuit  Court  at  Perth  in 
*'P>iee.  Great  numbers  of  gentlemen  rode  September  1818,  to  five  similar  charges, 
to  meet  and  welcome  Messrs  Green  for  w'hich  he  suftered  imprisonment.— 
uiwl  (;ritfith  on  their  safe  return  to  terra  The  present  case  was  reniitt^  by  Lord 
hluKking  to  relate,  in  their  Meadowliank  from  the  Circuit  Court  at 
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licgister, — British  Chronick* 


[Sept. 


Inverness.  The  declaration  of  the  pri* 
soner  stated  him  to  be  a  teacher,  and 
that  in  1817  he  was  ordained  a  minister 
of  the  Gosjk*!  at  Kintyre.  He  also  sta¬ 
ted  himself  to  have  iK'en  employed  by 
Dr  Campl)eU  of  Edinburgh.  The  Rev. 
Dr  Campbell  deponed,  that  he  is  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Society  for  Projxigating  Chris¬ 
tian  Knowledge,  which  has  a  number  of 
schools  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of 
Scotland.  No  jx^rson  of  the  name  of 
Alexander  Campbell,  Clark,  or  Cameron, 
was  employed  to  examine  those  schotds 
in  1820  or  1821.  He  (Dr  Campbell)  at¬ 
tended  the  Autumn  Circuit  at  I’crth,  as 
a  witness  on  the  trial  of  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar,  who  never  was  employed  by  the 
Society.  Has  received  letters  from  him 
many  yeiu^  ago,  but  never  replied  to 
them.  A  number  of  witnesses  were  call¬ 
ed  to  the  remaining  charges.  The  .lury, 
without  hesitation,  returned  a  verdict  of 
(Juilty  against  the  prisoner,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  tlie  first  charge,  which  they 
found  Not  Proven.  The  Lord  Justice 
Clerk  concluded  a  forcible  admonitioti  to 
the  prisoner  as  to  his  future  conduct,  by 
sentencing  him  to  be  trans|X)rted  for  four¬ 
teen  years. — 17.  Duncan  Mackenzie,  and 
Cieorge  Paton,  accused  of  theft,  and  John 
Martin  of  wilfully  setting  fire  to  his  shop 
in  the  Cowgate  of  Edinburgh,  both  plead¬ 
ed  guilty,  iind  were  sentenced,  the  latter 
to  tmnsjK>rtation  for  life,  and  the  two 
fonner  for  fourteen  years.— -18.  John 
M‘Kay,  convicted,  on  his  oum  confession, 
of  theft,  sentenced  to  transportation  for 
seven  years.  Three  other  convictions  for 
assault  and  robbery  took  ])lRce,  (see  article 
“  public  whipping”  above.) — 19.  John 
M'Lenium  and  Lewis  Mitchell,  for  theft 
and  liousebreaking,  sentenced  to  seven 
years  transportation. 


emulation  which  it  had  excited,  that  h« 
would  oiler  a  gold  medal  to  the  pupiU  of 
next  year  for  the  best  h^boriuin  collect, 
ed  within  ten  miles  of  Edinburgh.  The 
|)eriod  for  collecting  the  plants  to  extend 
from  this  period  till  the  20th  July  1823, 
when  all  the  Herbaria  must  be  given  in, 
accompanied  with  a  note,  declaring  that 
the  plants  were  collected  by  the  pupil 
himself,  and  arranged  and  named  with, 
out  any  assistance  but  that  derived  from 
books.  The  spot  w  here,  and  the  date 
when  each  plant  wras  gathered,  to  be  sta- 
ted. 

1 _ University  of  Edinburgh.— 

This  day  one  hundred  and  thirteen  gen. 
tlemen  had  conferred  on  them,  bj'  the 
Senatus  Academicus  of  the  University  of 
this  City,  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medi¬ 
cine,  after  having  completed  the  regular 
course  of  study,  and  gone  througli  the 
appointed  examinations,  and  likewise 
jmblicly  defended  their  respective  inau. 
gural  ^ssertations. 


OF  SCOTLAND. 
Robert  niaekbum, 


Alexander  Browne, 
James  t'amie, 

Charles  C.  Cheyne, 
William  Dumbrcdi, 
James  Gregory, 

W  ill>jn  Henderson. 
iVlexander  Jamieson, 
George  W'.  Johnston, 
W’illiam  Johnstone, 
Donald  M'intobh, 
Geo.  M.  M'LAuchlan, 
Alex.  F.  M'Lauchlanj 
Alexander  Morton, 
Alexander  Ogilvic, 
Thom  AS  Peacock, 
Andrew  Ranken, 
Thomas  Russell, 
David  Scott, 

John  Shirley, 

James  F.  Steuart, 
Thomas  W'ard, 
W’illiam  Watson, 
John  S.  Waugh. 


De  ^ince  Carie 

•  •  Typho 

•  •  Frigore  et  CaloTC 

•  •  Purpura 

•  •  IntlammationeVenaruni 
. .  Gangrjpna  Nosoooniulc 

•  •  l*neunionia 

..  C'omxxtione  Ciborum 
.  •  Cholera  Imlica 
. .  Exerc'rtationc 

•  •  Vaccinia 

• .  Dysenteria 

•  •  Dysenteria 

..  Febribu*  Kpkleniiw 
. .  Uteri  Inflaminatiom^ 

. .  Dysenteria 
. .  Hydrophobia 
. .  Smlatina. 

. .  Respiratione 
. .  Prindpk)  Vitali 
..  Habie 

•  •  Pleuritide 

» .  Ventriculi  Sdnho 
..  Eleetricitate 


AUGUST. 

Iloldny — Alter  the  examination  of  the 
Hci  kiria  collected  in  the  King’s  Park,  by 
the  botanical  pupils,  at  the  University 
this  season,  in  competition  for  the  prize 
medal,  the  scaled  package,  marked  by 
the  same  motto  as  that  to  which  it  hail 
Ireen  adjudged,  was  opened  in  presence 
the  class  on  Friday  week,  and  the* 
ciillector  found  to  be  Mr  Richard  Bain- 
bridge,  from  Jamaica.  The  collection 
was  extensive,  the  sjxxjics  correctly  -ar¬ 
ranged  and  neatly  put  uj),  showing  that 
Mr  Bainbridgc  h^  entered  upon  the 
study  of  IxHany  with  zeal,  and  prosecu¬ 
ted  it  with  success.  This  is  the  first  sea¬ 
son  that  a  prize  has  been  offered  fWrm 
the  botanical  chair  in  Edinburgh,  at  least 
for  ver)  many  years,  and  Dr  Graham 
stated,  that  he  was  so  much  convinced 
of  the  giKxl  that  had  been  done  by  the 


FROM  ENGLAND. 


James.  H.  Archer, 
Thomas  Bishopp, 
Edward  BUickmore, 
tleorge  Carr, 

Edmund  J.  (lark, 

.Samuel  Clatcr, 
I'reilerlck  Col>b, 
William  T.  Uokfinan, 
John  Edwartk, 
F.<lwnrd  B.  Eve, 
George  J.  Everest, 
John  l■'Teer,  ^ 

Anthony  Gapper, 
Thomas  HarliuMl, 

W  illiam  T.  Haycraft, 

Samuel  HiU, 

John  I  lodacm, 
William  Jackson, 
James  Kane, 

Rich.  H.  Kecnlyaidc, 
George  K.  ITincc, 

F.  H.  RamsbothiM, 

James  Reid, 

Matthew  ScMetoKl, 
Wm.  IL  Steptaenson, 


.  Enteritidc  • 

.  Hernia 

.  Sanguinis  Dctnctiuar 
.  Thieumonio 
•  I'hlegmasiis  Pulmonsli- 


bus 

:^alorici  Natura 
Rabie  Canina 
Vita  et  Morte  , 
L'ynant^  Tiedifsh 
rorde 

Contts  Aneurism^ 
Sanguine  MitUnJo 
Pneumonia 

Aquis.llinerahbus 

^uibusdam  lemedu*  s*" 
dantibus’  . 
Syphllkiis  curauopc 
^10(tlsa«a 
ConeactioM 

bos  Pectoris  ^sren?«*® 

AmauitM 


l^c  1  yivinoh^  Tnichoftli  vnttriiir'A 

..  Nova  Uoctxiiia  Phnmo-  »  ROM  AMERICA. 

Robert  L.  Milligan,  Dc  l*otu  Assimilamlu 
• .  Tetano  ^ 

•  •  Purpura  Hannorrhagia^ 

•  •  Ophthalmia  Mcmbraiia* 

rum 

•  •  Pubnonislnflammatione 

n  wales.  Since  the  1st  of  August  1815,  when 

• .  Cynanche  Laryngea  the  graduation  of  Medical  Debtors,  by  a 

IRELAND.  regulation  of  the  Senatus,  was  restricted 

..  Hygeia  to  once  a-year,  no  fewer  than  eight  hun- 

••  FVMwHectica  dred  and  seven  gentlemen,  from  all  jwts 

*. !  have  obtained  the  diploma 

..  ilydrowphalo  Acuto  in  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  our  justly - 

..  Phthisi  l*ulmonum  celebrated  UnivcTsitv. 

. .  Pneumoma 

•  *  Chronica  \0,— Buildings  on  the  Mound, — Mect- 

!!  I*aralyiii  have  been  held  in  Edinburgh,  during 

. .  Cholera  Morbo  India;  this  week,  by  the  difterent  societies  in- 

•  j  {)!JSteria  tending  to  l)e  connected  in  the  construe- 

. .  Peritonitide  tion  of  a  very  handsome  building,  at  the 

a"**i^  Hanover  Street,  for  the  accomino- 

.* .  Dmtote  dation  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Antiiiua- 

•  •  Fabrica  Oculi  jian  Society,  the  Society  for  the  manage- 

!!  ment  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Trustees 

..  Te^o  for  the  improvement  of  the  Manufactures 

! !  Scotland ;  and  we  are  glad  to  say  mat- 

. .  Febre  Flava  ters  are  now  in  a  train  w'hich  affords  us 

grounds  for  saying  that  the  buildings 
. !  Av^l^a  tnay  soon  be  expected  to  proceed.  The 

. .  CaiMis  Febrium  Epide-  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  different  in- 
• .  Fe^C^OTtinua  terests  to  be  concerned  in  this  building 

•  •  Febre  Cemtim^  quae  nu-  having  been  got  over,  and  as  abundance 

^inHibemingraassta  funds  are  in  readiness,  the  whole  may 

•  •  Phthisi  Pulmonali  be  completed  during  the  course  of  next 

■  Tropica  year.  The  other  buildings  may  also  !)c 

..  Heiiatitide  Acuto  expected  to  commence  immediately.  The 

•  •  Tet^  double  arcade,  which  it  is  proposed  to  con- 

^et^uratione^*  struct,  will  prove  a  vast  accommodation 

• .  Aneurismate  to  the  numerous  individuals  W'hose  avo- 

"  oGStTN^SSS'rFMi  •“  p®*®  "“y 

•  •  Melam  all  seasons  of  the  year  ;  and  the  novelty 

JAMAICA.  thing,  w  e  have  no  doubt,  will  create 

. .  Capiti*  Ptagis’  «  great  demand  for  the  shops. 

..  Malignin^tis  Vitiis  15 BUROH  OF  INVERNESS - The 

•  •  UretiuSc  Stocturis  election  of  Magistrates  and  Councillors  of 

•  •  Jnflammatione  llepatia  the  burgh,  made  at  Michaelmas  1817, 

was  reduced  by  the  Court  of  Session  on 
UARBADOES.  account  of  certain  informalities  in  the 

•  •  InflammationelongaCe-  mode  of  proceeding ;  and  since  that  pe- 

• .  PfSL  Pulmonali  '  riod  a  great  deal  of  discussion  has  taken 
• .  Mania  place  before  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Coun- 

• .  PhthiM  Puimonab  purpose  of  determining  whe- 

[  ANTIGUA.  ther  the  Royal  warrant  for  restoring  the 

•  •  Febre  Flava  burgh  should  be  directed  to  the  late  func- 

^  ,  tionaries,  or  authorise  a  poll  election — 

r  VINCENT  s.  understand  that  a  Royal  warrant  has 

..  Hepatitide  Acuta  issued  empowering  the  late 

ND  OF  MONTSERRAT.  Magistrates  and  Council  to  elect  their 

•  •  Cerebro  Ceneuaso  successors  in  office. 

ISLAND  OF  NCVI8.  Suicide  ofthc  Marquis  of  Ijmdonderry. 

• .  Cerebri  Concutsume  a^  .^.An  extraordinary  sensation  was  crea- 
que  CoBapre«ione  throughout  the  country  by  the  intcl- 

Nisu  WEST  INDIES.  ligcncc  of  the  sudden  death  of  the  Mar- 

..  OoiMrrhmiVlnilnitt  q»is  of  Londonderry,  SerreMry  of  State 


FROM  THE  EAST  INDIES. 

William  H.  Cock,  • .  Ihirjmra  lUcmorrlugia. 
William  Kerr,  •  •  Ictero. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


29.  IWessrs  James  Allison  &  Son,  Leith  Walk,  ti* 
be  vinegar-makers  to  his  Maiesty  for  Sc«>UaiHl. 

—  Mr  Thomas  Smith,  Blair  Street,  to  be  pur¬ 
veyor  and  lam\vmaker  to  his  Majesty  for  ScotUuu- 

11.  ECCLE81AST1CAI.. 

Aug.  If.— The  Associate  Congregation 
lui'e,  gave  a  unanimous  call  to  Mr  James  Piilkr/ 


1.  CIVIL. 

Aug.  17 — The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Hope,  Ixird 
I’resulcnt  of  the  Court  of  Session,  sworn  in  a 
ineinlkT  trf  lus  Majesty's  Most  Honorable  Privy 
CoUIK-ll. 

19 — I'he  Right  Hon.  William  Arbuthinrt,  Ixinl 
I*ri>rost  «ii'  the  city  of  l-klinburKh,  to  the  liignity  of 
a  li'tnMiet  t>f  the  tinted  Kingdom  of  Cicat  Britain 
oihl  Ireland. 

I  he  honour  of  Knightliooil  eonferretl  on 
I'hoinas  Pate  Haiikiii,  Lieut.  Colonel  of  the  Royal 
SeoU  (ireyx. 

,  *9.— The  hoinmr  of  Knighthood  conferred  on 
( apt^n  Atiam  I'ergusqn,  Deputy-Ktciier  of  the 
SaitUsh  Regalia. 

—  fhc  honour  o£  Knighthixxl  conferred  on 
Henry  Raeburn,  liisq.  Portrait  Painter  in  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

—  Dr  Walter  GraKnme,  physician,  Dalkeith,  to 
U'  surgeon  extraordnury  to  nis  Mgjesty  for  Scot¬ 
land. 

•—  Messrs  FraneU,  James,  and  Walter  Marshall, 
t»i  jewellers  in  ordinary  to  his  Majesty  for  Scot¬ 
land. 

—  Robert  \aysroyth  of  Edinburgh,  Esq.  to  be 

lurgoon  dentist  in  ordinary  to  ius  Majesty  in 
Scotland.  ^ 

—  Mr  James  Bartram,  brewer  in  Edinburgh, 
to  he  rairv  eyor.  Invwrr.  and  maltster,  to  hk  Mmestv 
in  ordinary  fw  .Scotland. 

—  Mr  David  HatUin.of97  Prince's  Street,  to  be 
|tnnt^Urr  in  ordinary  to  his  Majestv  for  Sc^land. 

—  Mr  J^n  jstenlvai^c,  H,  High  Street.. to  la- 
|vutry-4<^ik.  ru-k,  and  b:>cui*-baKvl  to  his  Majesty 
tor  N'otteiid. 


call  to  Mr  James  Piilko 

preacHcr,  to  be  their  pastor. 

III.  MILITARY. 

3  Dr.  Gda.  Lieut.  Pro»ier,  to  be  Capt-  by  pureh- 
vice  Homewootl,  ret.  1  Aug.  i  w*' 
Lieut.  Eaiterby,  from  h.  p.  23  Dr.  Li«n* 

1  Dr.  L.  A.  J.  Lord  Muncaster,  Corbet  by 
purdi.  vice  Webb,  prom.  D  JojL 

9  Lieut.  Browne,  Capt.  by 

D’Este  11  F.  laoo. 

Comet  Wright,*  Lieut  by  purcK  ^ 

J.  A.  Fullerton,  Comet  by  purch.  1  Aug- 

Gren.  Gda.  IiSis.  &  Li^t  Allen.  Lieut  6i  Ca^^^ 
purch.  vice  Fox,  ret  ^ 

Ena.  Drummond,  from  50  F. 

Lieut  by  purdi.  _  ^ 

ColdstG.  Bt.  Lieut  Col.  Fremantle,  Ca^',^ 
Lieut  Cot  by  purch. »« 

Em.  &  Lieut- Vane,  Lieut  &  Capt-^by 

W*.T  Northev.  Ena.  &  Lieut.  b>  pnrrf- 


u2'j.j  Uc^'istcr. — Aj>pointments,  Vromotions, 

1>  i.Kut.  (inflUhs,  Adj.  vice  Dowiiie,  res.  Ot.  Lieut.  C'ol.  Dance,  f 
A»lj.  enly  1  Aiij»  Col.  1‘oitier,  h.  p.  U 

1 ;  Lns.  W  ilsoii,  from  .51 1*.  I'ns.  vice  Kin;T,  — - ilstm, 

ret.  iu  P«  77  K. 

.  C.  J.  Dayman,  Km.  vice  L'Estrange,  Capt.  Dexter,  from  \  Di 
miieelliHl  July.  Whiehcote,  li.  p.  .A 

;  Ens.  Crquhart,  Lieut,  vice  Sumujers,  — —  Lewkwood,  from  ; 

dea<i  1  Aug.  80  K. 

^^s.  Kenyon,  from  58  F.  Ens.  do.  - Dely,  from  .57  F. 

Lieut.  W’aketield,  CapL  by  punii.  vice  Irers,  n.  p.  Sfo  F. 

Vernon,  ret  io  July.  ■  —  Ford,  I  >V.  I.  R. 

En.«.  bowman,  Lieut  by  purch.  1  Aug.  F. 

(Jent  Catlet  C.  R.  Murray,  from  R.  Mu.  Lieut.  Tristram,  from  1 
Coll.  Kns.  by  purch.  do.  Stuart,  h.  p.  3  Dr. 

Ht.  .Maj.  Taylor,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice  - Miles,  from 8  F.  ret 

Druitt,  ret  SGJuly.  h.  p.  Rifle  Uric. 

Lieut  Robinson,  Capt  by  purch.  do.  - - Doig,  from  57  F. 

L»  Ens.  Sheafle,  Liclit.  vice  Flude,  deail  Ji3  F. 

1  Aug.  — Montgomerie,  fr< 
W.  Rartlcy,  Ens.  do.  do.  h.  p.  52  F. 

,  K.  A.  Slade,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Wilson,  —  —  Redman,  from  6( 
1.5  F.  do.  Hon.  G.  Hervey,  h. 

A  l.ieut  W'arren,  Capt  by  Ipureh.  vice  - Grenier,  from  93 

Mai.^Frager,  ret  do.  Hamilton,  h.  p.  61  1 

Ens.  (rtXHlall,  Lieut  by  juirch.  do.  Ensign  Hughes,  from  7! 
H.  Diggins,  Ens.  by  purch.  do.  ii.  p.  93  F. 

!•  J.  E.  liarncy,  Ens.  vice  Kenyon,  33  F. 

(Jimt  C.adct  F.  G.  Howard,  fromlc  RctigmUoM  Q 

Mil.  Coll.  Ens.  by  purch*  vice  Drum-  Lieut  Col.  S 

tnond.  1.  F.  (1.  25  July.  —  M 

• I.icut.  Stopford,  from  66  F.  Lieut,  vice  Tilajor  Vemoi 

dc  Kroger,  h.  p.  ti5  F.  1  Aug.  - —  Druitt, 

■)  (  apt  Leake,  M.'ijor  by  purch.  vli*e  - Frager 

I.icut  Col.  Maeleroth,  ret  18  July.  Capt.  Ilomev 

Lieut  DougUs,  Cat>t.  by  purdi.  do.  — -  Fox,  Gi 

Ens.  Hunt,  Lieut  by  purch.  do.  Macdor 

lL)n.  11.  .S.  Fane,  Ens.  by  purch.  do.  Ens.  King,  i; 

t-i>  Lieut.  Harding,  from  h.  p.  63  F.  Lieut 

^ ice  suipford,  60  F.  I  Aug.  Appointine\ 

’ll  Qua.  Mast  Serj.  M'Kenzic,  Qua.  Mast. 

vice  Renton,  ret.  full  pay  25  July.  V.*"  ,11,* 

•  <  Lieut  Hon.  C.  Uoyle,  Oapl.  by  purch. 

vice  MacdonaUl,  ret  18  do. 

Kn*.  M'Crae,  Lieut  by  purch.  do.  r'/tm 

Cent  Cadet  G.  M.  Etlen,  from  R.  Mil. 

Coll.  Ens.  by  purch.  do.  Assist.  Comii 

M.Gen.Sir  J.  Uyng,  K.C.B.  Colonel 
vice  Sir  1 1.  Torrens,  2  F.  26  July.  Z)< 

('apt.  Kennv,  from  h.  p.  43  F.  Capt.  _  ,  _  m 

vice  Willalts,  canecUea  1  Aug.  ?{* 

‘  \  ot.  Un.  Ens.  Rucltonan,  Qua.  Mast  vice  Peglcy,  tillery,  bhooter  s  Hi 

ret.  list  da  ,  „  ^  10  0. 

'■t.itl.  Mil.  C.^itt.  Femevhough,  (Jua.  Mast  vice  Lunit  General  Sir  S.  / 
Horton,  deda  4  April.  Commander  of  to 

Royal  Artillery,  Major  General  Charles 

Lt  LiciiL  Hare,  ftumh.p.  1st  Li(mt.  vi(;e  Charlton,  Hope 

dmd  2lJunel822.  >.Tinliug, 

•it  l.ifut  Griflitlis,  from  h.  p.  Ist Lieut  vice  Hill,  Major  Vernon,  36  F.  1*; 

li.  i).  3  July.  - ^  ^ 

"1  (’apt.  Ch.artcrs,  from  h.  p.  2d  Capt.  11  do.  ■—  Vinnell,  h.  p.  Pi 

ist  I.icuL  Coxwell,  2d  Capt  vice  Crawley,  dead  «  „  ^ 

da  Capt  Phillim,  H3  F.  C« 

Id  Lii>ut  Gihb,  from  h.  p.  Ist  Lieut.  (to.  Mooefy,  h.  p.  36 1 

i  t  I.icut.  U(«crs,  1st  Lieut  da  Lieut  Montgomerie,  21 

U  nL  Cadet  T.  A.  Shone.  2d  Lieut.  do.  Summers,  M  F. 

■-•I  I'.ipt.  Uaultoin,  fromh.  p.^CapC.  vice  Deacon,  ■—  Flude,  MF. 

h.p.  1  Aug.  - Abell,  8.1  F.  Cey 

1 1  L;eut.  Foote,  from  h.  p.  Ist  Lieut  vicc'Phelps,  ■  —  Groves,  late  11  ^ 

M.  p.  4  do.  - Burbrid^,  h.a 

Royal  Engituert.  MidSi.  h.pl  * 

« <  nt.  ( adet  E.  Dumford,  2d  Lieut  22  July  1822.  - Nihell,  h.  p.  83 

D't*  undermentioned  Cadets  of  the  Hon.  East  — —  Welson,  h.  p.  1  < 

uJw  Company's  Service  to  have  the  temporary  xx  v 

Uiik  as  2d  Licuta.  during  the  perial  or  their  Ensign  Camw^,  o3  F. 

•^ng  placetl  under  the  0oinm.an^f  Lieut  CoU  - Harling,  h.  p.  3 

'  woy,  of  Royal  Engineers,  at  Chatham,  for  In-  ~  x  w 

H.  Pears  25  July  1822.  —  Masson,  I 

"  I  ■  Aberdeen 

J.  s.  Grant  da  Assist  Surg.  Jaggard,  h 

Staff,  Dock 

'  oL  L'Rntrange,  .31  F.  Dep.  Adj.  Gen.  Mauritius,  — ■  Hargrove, 

J-'y  >“*"  nc,,.  G«.  rbrt, 

ih  I  Exchangett, 

Ahmuty,  from  7  F.  with  Bt  Lieut  —  -  ■  — - Dep.  Aasia| 

< «.  1  itt-Gerald,  h.  p.  8  Gar.  Bn.  New  Providence,  1 

l»#v« _  '  ' 


<{92  List  Setds  sown  on  Cal  fun  Hill  and  foot  of  Salisbury  Cra^s. 


Hiii  o(  ^Soton  on  ^lalton  anti  foot  oC  ^alisburpCra^?^ 


It  may  not  perhai>s  be  known  except  to  a  few  {persons,  that  no  sooner  were  the  fine 
Walks  formed  round  the  Calton  Hill,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  grand  fa<;adc  of  Sain- 
bury  Crags,  than  the  utmost  jiains  were  taken  to  introduce  Seeds,  Plants,  and  Shrubs, 
into  ever>'  corner  and  crevice  (out  of  the  reach  of  the  herd  of  idle  lads,  who  arc  so 
eager  to  destroy  whatever  is  either  useful  or  ornamental)  on  these  two  hills ;  ainl  as 
many  of  them  arc  not  natives  of  the  country,  they  may,  in  after-times,  mislead  ami 
IHizzIe  Botanists.  We  therefore  insert  the  following  correct  Catalogue  of  all  that  ha\e 
lx?en  sown  and  {xilnted:— ' 


''lematU  creeia  l.«oiiurus  caniiare  Rewda  odorau 

.'laytonia  )ierf(>liHta  l..(*l>idiuni  oain|Ms>tu  ••  phyteuni  i 

L'uniius  eriophorus  l.eiK’ojum  aesUviun  Ruinexupuihi 

•  •  rivularis  Ligusticum  •  •  aureu* 

k'uculiaius  Italii’us  ••  Sootiium  ••  BhtamiKM 

['uronnims  IliielH  Idlium  martaguo  ••  confediu 

Dahlia  supertlua  Liiuuria  Alpina  •  •  {latienUa* 

Daui’u.t  hispidns  •  •  l*yrenaica  •  •  purpurein^ 

Delphinium  ebtum  •  •  tristis  •  •  muiguim-us 

•  •  hybridum  Linum  angustifulium  ••  undulatus 

•  •  laviHorum  ••  |>eiTene  Salvia  cainpe«tru 

•  •  inontanum  ••  sibericum  ••  ceratophylla 

•  •  pallidum  l>atus  glancus  •  •  eland«itin.i 

•  •  siMx-ioKum  l.upiiius  Nootkatengis  •  •  forskuhlii 

Dianthus  atranibens  Lychnis  braichy)>etala  •  *  heterophylb 

•  •  barbatus  ••  vesicana  caniea  ••  lllyrica 

Digitalis  ferrugine.a  Malxa  rotundifolia  baxifraga  ivrdifulu 

laevigata  Melilotus  Koklcana  ••  rotundifolia 

•  •  Thap.si  Melissa  aethus  *  •  stellaris 

Dralia  incana  •  •  graiidiflura  Scabiosa  baonatica 

Drae(KT>|>halnm  Ruys-  Mimulun  luteus  ••  elata 

ehiana  Myagrum  perfoliatum  Scio|>hulara  glandulo 

Drar(Kx*phalum  sibiri'  Myrrhis  raiwulata  iumIiki 

cum  Nei»eta  gravcolens  ••  vcriulis 

Epilobium  roseum  •  •  italica  Siderilis  scordiuidc. 

Kngpidii  villarsu  ••  latitulia  Sileneli\ida 

Finnaria  seinjiervirens  ••  miiltibracteata  ••  saxatili* 

('•alium  pube^ns  ••  suaveoleiu  *•  saxifraga 

<  inura  biennis  <  kmothera  sinuata  Sanchus  Alpinus 

(k'ntiana  Oi'aulis  Ononis  rotundifolLv  •  >  i«ucasii‘u> 

•  •  asclei^tiac  Oiioyiordum  Acanthium  Spartiuni  scopariuiu  alUi 

•  •  a  iiciata  Paiiaver  cambrieum  Stachys  huta 

Ooratiium  IlK'riaim  Phlomis  samia  Teisdalia  nudicaulu 

(k‘um  rnaeroithyllum  ••  tub(>rosa  Thalictruniacuininatu!.i 

strietuin  Phyteuma  betonicifolia  ••  angustifo 

rtlaucium  lutoum  •  •  virgatum  bum 

I  ledysarmn  Onobrychis  Pimpinclla  raagna  ••  conicum 

•  •  saxatiie  Plantago  Alpina  •  •  coniuu 

lleraclcum  Alpinmn  ••  altissuna  ••  diffusum 

amplifolium  •  •  amplexicaulis  •  •  *pi?*“* 

•  •  iKKsiat'um  •  •  cordata  •  •  sibiricum 

••  elegans  ••  saxatilis  Thymus  Alpiuu* 

•  •  gunimifcrum  Polemonium coenileum  /•  .  melissoido 

•  •  l*\Teiiaicum  •  •  mexicaiium  Trifolium  pictum 

••  .sibiricum  Potentilla  opaca  ••  ochroleucur.i 

llieraivum  glaucum  ••  multifida  Verbascura  fomKaum 

•  •  Taevigatum  •  •  itedala  •  •  jierfalialu!!’ 

••  umbellatuin'  ••  Pensylvanioa  Veronica  longifola 

llj'pcrieum  hirsutum  eivvta  ••  maritiina 

•  •  perforatum  ‘  ••  ruiiestris  •• 

Hyssopiis  officinalis 
Ibi'ris  ciliata  • 

Inula  hekmium 
l.amium  orvala 
I^l>sana  lyrata 
Lasoipitium  angustifo 

lium 

Laser pitium  hispidum 


Polerium  |H>lygamum 

•  *  Kiiiguisoiba 
l*yrethnim  canioum 

•  •  corymboaum 
Uanuculiu  muricatis 
Ut'Si'da  alba 

•  •  luteola 


I 

« 


<1  •  '  . ' 
H,  ■  •  » 


Table 


MKTEOKOLOGICAL  TABLE 


Kepi  at  Edinburgh^  in  the  Observatory^  Caltouhitt. 

II.— rho  Observations  arc  made  twice  every  iLiy,  at  nine  o’chxrk  forenoon  ami  four  oVUkK  altn- 
iimtii.— I'lic  second  Observation,  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  first  column,  is  taken  by  the  Register 
rfirrmoineter.  ^ 


Attarh, 


AVind-l  Weather. 


Wind. 


Weather, 


I  Dull,  but 
fair. 

I  Fair  &  warm 
'  with  sunsh. 
Fair,  with 


Fair,  with 
sunshine 
Fair,  but 
dull. 

Ditto. 

Fair,  with 
sunshine. 
Shower  mor. 
Fair  rest  tlay 
Fair  foren. 
rain  afem. 
Day  dull 
with  sh.  rain 
Dull,  rain 
afternoirn. 
Dull,  with 
sh.  rain. 
Dull,  rain 
forenoon. 
Dull,  but 
fair. 

Sunsh.  foren. 
rain  aftem. 
Dull  foren. 
rain  aftem. 
Dull  foren. 
h.  rain  aftem. 
Fair,  with 
sunahiue. 

Ditto. 


Average  of  Rain,  inches. 


AT  the  date  of  our  last,  harvest  had  commenced  in  the  early  districts,  tind  wc  have 
'i.nv  to  state,  that  in  such  situations,  the  whole  of  the  crop  is  safely  secured  in  the 
iMrn-yanl.  In  the  Highland  districts,  the  crop  is  not  yet  quite  cut  down,  and  must 
luxe  sullcred  considerably  by  the  late  shaking,  boisterous  wind.s.  Showers  have  l)ecn 
irif|ucnt  since  our  last,  but  were  generally  succeeded  by  high  winds.  Since  the  com. 
mciuvnicnt  of  the  present  month,  the  tcmiK'rature  has  become  gradually  lower,  the 
incrcury  often  falling  as  low  as  40o  in  the  night  ;  and  hoar-frosts  now  begin  to 
'larkcn  potato  foliage.  At  no  former  period  do  we  recollect  to  have  seen  the  crop 
‘HTupy  so  little  space  in  the  barn-yard  ;  even  on  the  most  favoura’de  soils,  the  crop 
l)ecn  deficient  in  bulk ;  and  with  regard  to  oats  and  barley,  there  will  be  a  consi. 
'  crablc deficiency  in  grain.  Wheat,  though  deficient  in  straw,  will  yield  a  full  aver- 
-w  crop  j)f  grain,  and  jwtatocs,  it  is  presumed,  will  yield  a  full  return.  Turni[is  have 


HolK 


BiMling. 


Oats. 

i5\b. 


Dalkeith, 


England  ^  Walet, 


39  fc 


HegisUr, — Market*, 

CORN  MARKETS. 
Edinburgh, 


London, 


Glasgow, 


Liverpool, 


Wheat. 
70  lb. 


1  s.  (1.  s.  d.  d. 
Aug.  1  V  .'>  (>  K  ‘i  2 

iti  4  K  0  2  1 

27  AO"  0  20 

.'Mnd.  5  6  7  0  2  0 


Rvlev. 
60 IR 


Beans,  Pease, 
per  qr.  per  qr 


Wheat,  24o  lbs. 


riantsic. 


8.  s.d. 


ji  Oats,  264  lbs. 


British. 


Barley,  .520  lbs.  iBnfi.ArPse. 


SUrLMeas. 


s. 

fud.l 

1  s.d,  s.d. 

25 

2661 

14 

16  6 

2.3 

270 

1 

166 

2.3 

260 

14 

160 

20 

256 

17  6 

fO 

256 

13 

176 

18  20 


146170 


18  20 
18  20 
18  20 


Quar.  Potat 
Loaf.  p.peck 


Barley,  j  Oats.  I  Pease 


s.d.  8.<L 


25  81180  226136 
2.3  71160  210,13  0 


■36  010 
30  OIU 
42  010 
34  010 
55 


2.3  51170196  1.30 
2311117 


Flour,  280  lb.  | 


Oats. 


Barley. 


s.  8. 
28  50 
28  .50 
28  .50 
28  .50 
28  30 


OatmenL 


Ibnccs.  Av.  pr. 


s.  d.  li  s.  s.  d.  s.  s.d.  s.  8.(1. 

24  9  I  16  226  13  166  12  150 

23  3  !  18  220  14  16  6  12  15  0 

23  0  I  18  220  12  170  12  15  0 

22  5  16  2.50  14  170  12  15  0 
21  3  '  17  256  13  170  12  150 


\ug.  44i9 
2.51  421 
.501  65.3 
767 
12 1  0.15 


20  0  26  6 
18  0  26  0 
170  26  0 
160  266 


Barley  Oats.  DeansJ  Pease. 


Jicgtjfier.-^Commerctal  Report, 

PRICES  CURRENT _ September  7,  1822. 

Liverpool. 


I.ONDON. 

2s.  5d. 

2  54d.  3  9 


Glasgow. 


\  Leith. 


Tea,  Bohca,  V  . j 

Congou, . I 

Soufliong, . . . j 

SL’tiAB,  MuSl\  /Wt.  I 

B.  P.  Dry  Brown, . 

]SIid.Good,  &  Fine  Mid  j 

Fine  and  very  fine, . j 

Brazih  Brown, . j 

White, . 

Hf/incd^  Double  Loaves,....  1 

Powder  ditto, . 

Single  ditto, . 

Small  LumpvS, . 

l^nge  ditto, . . 

Crvushed  Lunii>s, . 

Molasses,  British, . 

Coffee,  Javmica^ 

Ord.  good,  and  fine  ord.  J 
iMid-Goinl,  ^  fine  Mid.  J 
Fine,  and  very  fine,.... 
Dtikky  Triilge  &  very  ord.. 
Ord.  gootl,  &  fine  ord.. 

Sf  Dofningo . 1 

Tim  EX  TO  (in  bond),  lb..... 
SriKiTs,  Jam.  Ruin,160.P. 

Brandy,  gal . 

(iencva, . 

WixEs,  Clar.  1st  Gr.  hlid.. 
Portugal  Red,  pi|x;,... 
Spnish,  White,  butt. 

TcnerifTe,  . 

Madeira, . 

laHiwoui),  J;unaiea,  ion,... 

Honduras, . 

(’umjK’uchy, . . 

IrsTic,  Jamaica, . «... 

Cubii, . . 

IxDiGo,  Caraccas,  fine,  ib.. 
Timber,  Amcr.  Pine,  fi)ot, 

Ditto  Oak,.... . I 

Honduras  Maho^y.. 

7ar,  American,  brl . 

Arcliangel,'. . . 

Tallow,  Uus.  Ycl.  Candle, 
Home  melted,  cwU... 

Kiga  Rhine,  ton,... 
Petersburgh  Clean, ...^. 
1  lax,  Bigji  Th.  &  Dr.  Ra, 

Dutch, . . . 

Mats,  Archangel, . 

Bristles,  Peters.  Firsts,,, 
Amies,  Petersburgh  Pearl,. 
Montreal  ditto,  cwt... 

Pot . 

'  Whale,  tun . 


^«Aico,  Virg.  fine,  lb.. 

inferior, . 

o  r  TOMS,  Bowed  Gisirgi 
Lliuid,  finc,...«. 
Deincrdra  &  Bcrbicc. 

P'-'rnambucco, . . . . 

Maranhain, . 


39(i  Jit  jrish  r. ^Course  of  Kxchai^c,  ^c.^Utinkrupis.  [Sept. 

Couftc  of  Kxcfuiriffc^  Itondon^  Scpt»  10.— "“Amsterdam,  12  :  8.  Ditto  at  sight. 
12  :  5.  RottertUim,  12  :  9.  Antwerp,  12  :  6.  Hamburgh,  38  :  0.  Altona,  39;  1. 
I'aris,  3  ilays  sight,  25  :  00.  Bourdeaux,  25.  90.  Frankfort-on-thc-Mainc,  15  :h. 
Madrid,  36.  Cadiz,  36^.  Gibraltar,  30^.  Leghorn,  47 J.  Genoa,  43 4.  Lu^bon,  525- 
Oporto,  522.  Riojianeiro,  48.  Dublin,  92  ^  cent.  Cork,  92  ^  cent. 

Prices  of  Bullion^  V"  oz.— -Foreign  gold  in  l)ars,  £.3  n  17  m  6d.  New  Doubloons 
i:.3Ml3..0.  New’  DoUars,  4s.  9d.  SUver  in  bars,  standard,  48.  lid. 

Prenttufnt  ^/aruranc^— Guernsey  or  .Tersey,  10s.fl  12s.-— Cork  or  Dublin,  10s.a  12s. 
— Belfast,  10s.  a  12s. — Hambro’,  78.  Od.  m  10s.  Od.— Madeira,  20s.  Od— Jamaica, 
25s. — Greenland,  out  and  home,  5  gs.  to  8  gs. 

JPeekhf  Prices  oftJu  Public  Funds^from  \Mh  Aug,  to  1 1/A  Sept,  1822. 

I  Aug.  14. 1  Aug.  21.  I  Aug.  29.  I  Sept  4.  1  Sept..  11. 


Bank  St^K’k  r, . rrr - r - 

2514 

252 

3  ^  cent,  reduct'd— — 

• 

814 

8I4 

3  ^  cent,  consols— r--r — . _ — 

802 

802 

80i 

34  ^  cent.  do.  _ _ 

924 

924 

924 

4  ^  cent.  do.  _ _ 

994 

994 

992 

IndiS  StfK’krrrrrr  -rrr . . . 

249 

62  pr. 

68  pr. 

50  pr. 

i'ixchctiuer  hills,  (£.  1000)- 

Consols  for  account-- - — 

French  5  ^  cents. - 


8  pr. 
80| 


-7  pr. 

80S 


7  pr. 


2^1 
49  pr 
2  pr 
802 


—  •  93fr.  65c.|94  f.  50  c.  94  f.  25  c.  95  f.  50  c. 


ALniABETiCAL  LisT  of  ExGLisii  BANKRUPTCIES,  announced  bctw’cen  the  20th 
July  and  the  20th  August  1822 ;  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 


Alfrry,  W.  Cloak-Unc,  Dowgate-hill,  warehouse'* 

11UU1. 

Atkins,  R.  N.  Portuca,  procer. 

Ak,  J.  W  oKtlirle,  .'<u»rx,  famicr. 

Atw(Kid,  T.  Stellina  Minnis,  Kent,  dealer. 

Ayni.le>',  CJ.  WakefleW,  victtialler. 

Biulile,  H.  Hekton,  Cornwall,  grocer. 
lUmaM'hina,  A.  (iraveaend,  hardwareman. 

Rennet.  J.  jun.  Criekmoor,  Dtnset'diire,  cool  and 
atone  merchant. 

Rigland,  B.  Liver)iool,  merchant 
Cation,  J.  11.  Bishop's  Hull,  .Somersetshire,  wool- 
stanler. 

Cecil,  1 1,  and  C.*nw,  Banifold-nlaoe,  Newington 
Butts,  and  Albery  Wharf.  Camberwell,  com 
and  coal  mcrcluuttx. 

t  lark,  H.  and  K.  Grundy,  Liverpool,  merchants. 
Comforth,  J.  Whitb>',  plumber. 

Cnwcll,  J.  iun.  Torqiuy,  wine-merchant 
Crabtree,  J.  Wakefield,  victualler, 
ilavies,  T.  Whiteehaiicl.  High-street,  baker. 
IVnhobne,  A.  Cheltenham,  dealer  in  slates, 
lubnonds  T.  Costell  Bugged,  Cardiganshire,  tan¬ 
ner. 

Wlis,  J.  H.  Norwich,  linen-draper. 

Kedeigh,  T.  Devonshirewtroet  Quecn-sfiuarc,  li- 
neiwlraper. 

Foulkes,  J.  Chester,  grocer, 
tfilbert  J.  and  H.  Taylor,  Diistol,  commission- 
merrhantik 

f irrig,  J.  and  H.  Stod,  Charlott»«trect,  Rathbonc- 
place,  linen4ninerK 

Ilallam,  J.  T.  Cnipthom,  Worcestershire,  fanner. 
1  lardwrul^,  J.  Wellington,  draper. 

*^*teford,  wincsmerduint 
i.*«y**"*  North,  Hampshire,  fanner. 
Hendy,  W  .  Breagr.  CfvmwaH,  farmer. 

Hewer,  W.  J-l^llui,  MonnwmUuthirev  farmer, 
ij  1  **?•  *-^'*'***-(r»>tien,  wine-merchwt 

Hulae.  J. .  lurland.  Denshire,  cotton-s|)inner. 


«.  wiu  It.  .-tuwv,  V  nar.on^wcrect,  Katnbonc- 
we,  linen4ninerK 

',  J.  T.  Croptnom,  W'orcestershire,  fanner, 
ul^,  J.  Wellington,  draper. 

I,  r.  Hereford,  wincsmerduint 


James,  J.  Wood-rtrect,  Cheapaidc,  tca-dcaler. 
Jones,  W.  Bristol,  victualler. 

King,  W.  Fareham,  coadi-huikler. 

Langdalc,  T.  tJoughtoo,  Yorkrtiirc,  dealer. 
Lewis,  W.  Cardiff,  linen-draper. 

Marshall,  W.  Hull,  miller. 

Mason,  J.  B.  ('ambridge,  cook. 

Moore,  T.  ]*addington,  MiH-mcTdrant 
Mortimer,  J.  sen.  Cleckhcatun,  Yorkshire,  raci* 
eluint 

Moss,  J.  Liverpool,  wooHen-dmpcT. 

Peao(K‘k,  J.  Bishopweannouth,  ship-broker, 
l^arsons,  G.  Liverpool,  sail-maker. 

Price,  J.  Rx’all,  VTorcestershire,  dealer. 

Ihibnim,  Ml  and  J.  Guisbourgh,  Yorkehire,  brsw- 
ers. 

Richards,  M.  llv’thc,  sliip-builder. 

Rivers,  W.  and  J.  Clowes,  Shdton,  StafTordslurc, 
ea^cn  ware-manufacturers. 

Roberts,  W.  Oxford-street,  hosier. 

Robinson,  G.  Loiklon-raad,  Surrey,  ooal-«Vealer. 
Robinson,  F.  Aston,  near  Birmingham,  dealer. 
.Shannon,  W.  Whitehaven,  dra|ier. 

Stevenson,  J.  Boston,  grocer.  ^  ^ 

.stodhart  J.  and  F.  Carlisle,  cotton-manufactu^  • 
.Strieiiland,  J.  Stoe|>k*  .NUirden,  Cambridgesnm, 
brewer. 

Thoip,  J.  jun.  Cheadlc,  calico-printer. 
Tomlinson,  W.  J.  Nantwitch,  Cheshire,  mooer- 
scrivener. 

Tucker,  B.  jun.  Rristol,  carpenter. 

Walker,  W.  Bolton,  shopkeeper.  . . 

Wedgt'bciTOW,  T.  HimbleCon, 

grocer.  _ ^ 

W  hateley,  G.  Ii.  Cheltenham,  mnneyaenvencr. 
Whittingham,  R.  f  ieorgeatreet,  Bryanito*»’*l'“’^» 
victualler. 

W'ibon,  J.  Ely,  miller.  . 

Wortley,  V.  Henry-street,  Harapatead-road.gfWV»' 
W’yche?rlcy.  W.  diklerbuiy,  .Shropshire,  fsnm  r. 


Ai  phabetical  List  of  Scotch  Bankruptcies  uiid  Dividends,  announce^^ 

Axxgnsi  1822t  extracted  frimi  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 

Vmnt  IMrr  ,  Carswell,  Walter  &  Cicoigc,  manufactutcr'  In 

i  M  i»  Winburch.  Paislcv. 

Camiieharl*^l>u0iiia  Edinburgh.  tTark,  John,  junior,  merchant  in  Invemc^ 

L'4and  nf  l^>  *****  cattle ^icakv,  Citohran.  James,  builder,  quarricr,  A  victualki, 

at  Rickers  Barr,  near  I‘lu^ley. 


llcfrUter, — Bankrupts — Births — Marriages. 

(lillies,  O’Neilo  vt  To.,  and  liarthiU,  James,  merchant  in  AbcrdtHMi;  by  A. 
!’(».  merchants  in  lilasgow,  Webster,  ailvocate  then*, 

nierick.  M'DonaKl,  John,  merchant  in  Perth;  by  It. 

,  merchants  in  Perth.  Bower,  merchant  there. 

?x.  merchants  in  F.dinburgh.  Perth  Foundry  Co.;  by  11.  Lindsay,  merchant 
;razier,  cattle-tiealer,  «Se  fish-  there. 

island  of  Islav.  Pollock,  A.  dr  J.  cotton-vam  merchants  in  Pasley ; 

,  cattle-dealer,' and  flsh-curer,  by  Andrew  Deans  there, 

day.  Smith,  John,  lime-merchant  in  Plattlwrh  of  Kil 

d  trattle-dealer  at  Glacktown.  bride ;  by  1).  Kay,  aivountant  in  Glasgow, 

aerchaiit  in  E^nburgh.  Webster,  Jarhi*s,  Ferry  Port-on-t.'raig ;  by  P.  H. 

VIDFNDS  Thoms,  merchant  in  Dundee. 

.  i,i.'  I  Wilson,  Anthony,  merchant  and  shiivowmer  in 
.1  ^  ■  *  Aljcnleen ;  by  A.  WcUAer.  Klvoidc  there. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHR 


HIHTIIS.  nover,  her  Royal  Highness  the  Dochessof  Cani- 

l.sJJ.  May  29.  At  the  Cajie  of  Good  Hope,  the  bridge,  a  Princess. 
l,a.ly  of  John  Murray,  Esrp  Surgeon  to  the  Forces,  —  At  Swaithland  Rectory,  Leicestershire,  the 
» liaughicr.  Right  Hon.  Lady  Harriet  Erskine,  a  daughter. 

June  2(J.  At  Si'alloway,  Shetlaml,  the  lady  of  - 

lohn  Siott,  Emp  younger  of  Scalloway,  a  son.  MARRIAGES. 

July  19.  At  Nairne  Grove,  the  Lady  of  Colonel  1822.  May  16.  At  Montreal,  in  Ixw'cr  Canada, 
Viulerson,  K.  T.  S.  and  C.  B.  a  daughter.  Mr  David  Cnisholm,  attorney  at  law,  to  Rachael, 

LM.  At  Pyriand  Hall,  Somersetshire,  the  I^dy  dost  daughter  of  Captain  and  Adjutant  John 

•f  Hubert  (Irant,  Esq.  of  Tillyfour,  a  slaughter.  Robertson,  of  the  Inverness-shire  l(X!al  militia, 

f.i.  At  Wuupole  Street,  Lwidon,  Lady  Bridi)ort,  June  22.  At  Chatham  Head,  Miramichi,  i>ri» 

I  Mrti.  viiK*e  of  New  Brunswick,  North  America,  Alex- 

‘-’s.  At  Duirsinane,  Mrs  Nairne  of  Dunsiiuuie,  ander  FrastY,  jun.  Esq.  merchant  of  that  plaiv,  to 

1  ilaughter.  Miss  Catharine  Fraser,  of  FMinburgh. 

—  At  I'lelland  House,  Lanarkshire,  the  Laily  July  22.  At  Eilinburch,  James  Hendrv,  E8<|. 

•f  Frederick  (irant,  a  son.  merchant,  Glasgow,  to  Eliza,  eldest  daitgntcr  of 

—  At  Edinburgh,  tlie  .Lady  of  Dr  Strakcr,  a  George  Timms  Esip  merchant  there. 

ilaughter.  ‘  23.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  James  Hall,  writer,  Edin- 

29.  At  Monreith,  the  Lady  of  .Sir  William  Max-  burgh,  to  Mrs  Ann  Maxwell,  widow  of  Colonel 
sell,  of  Monreith,  a  son.  P.  Maxwell,  and  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Charles 

•Kl  At  Kilkenny,  the  Lady  of  Lieut-Col.  Lind-  Hamilton,  Esii.  of  Fairholm. 

'ay,  (\  U.  commanding  78th  Highhuiders,  a  son.  26.  At  Edinourgh,  James  Meikle,  Esq.  solicitor 

Aug.  2.  At  Legerwe^  Manse,  Mrs  Cupples,  a  at  law,  to  Helen,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr 
HIM.  John  Coekbum,  Hanover  Street, 

j.  At  Gartcraig,  Mrs  Kiptien,  a  son.  27.  At  London.  Lieut. -Colonel  ('leinents,  M.  P. 

—  At  View  Forth,  near  Edinburgh,  tire  lauly  of  for  the  county  of  Leitrim,  to  (.'atharine  Frances 

W^C.  Ixianuontli,  F.M].  of  Craigend,  a  daughter.  Wentworth,  seetmd  daughter  of  Godfrey  Went- 

7.  At  Hurv,  near  C'ros|)ort,  the  Lady  of  George  worth  Wentwortli,  Esq.  w  W'oolley  Park,  Vork- 

>Urr,  Usq.  II.  N.  of  twin  boys.  shire. 

—  At  her  Ladyship’s  residence  in  Great  King  — At  London,  Ixmi  Granville  .Somerset,  second 

Mrcet,  F^linburgli,  the  ('ountess  of  Portsmouth,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  to  the  Hon.  Emily 

a  ilaughter.  1  ne  infant  was  immediately  lialf  Smith,  youngest  daughter  of  Lord  Carrington. 

Uiiitized,  and  named  Marion  Elizabeth.  29.  At  Montrose,  .mhn  Barclay,  jun.  F>q.  mer- 

8.  Mrs  Konnetiy  of  Rumanno,  a  son.  chant,  to  Jean,  only  daughter  of  Mr  Jas.  Mitchell. 

h».  Mrs  Mdlutchun,  60,  Niculson  Street,  Edin-  —  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  George  R.  Kiiiloch.  Grove 

burgh,  a  daughter.  Place,  to  Helen,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Tod, 

l  i.  Mrs  Ramsay,  13,  Dublin  Street,  Edinburgh,  Esq.  Lanark. 

^  —  At  Glasgow,  Mr  John  Langmuir,  merchant, 

—  In  Ducltanan  Street,  Glasgow,  Mrs  Colin  tpMary.omysurvivingdaughterofGcwgeGard- 

I  ainpbcll.  Jura,  a  son.  ^  ner,  ' 

—  At  Liusanru*,  the  Lady  of  Captain  George  —  At  Ed'mburgh,  John  Colin  W  ilson,  Esq.  wri- 

wrkek-y  Vlaxwell,  K.  N.  a  daughter.  ter  to  the  signet,  to  Janet  Ewart  Prat,  daughter 

hi.  At  Marley,  Devon,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Brodrick,  of  Thomas  Peat,  Esq.  writer  to  the  signoL 
a  ilaughter.  .“k).  At  Fxlinburgh,  George  Yule,  Esq.  iiierchaiit. 

17.  At  Annan,  the  Lady  of  James  Little,  E^].  Eklinburgh,  to  Mvgarei,  mird  daughter  of  Henry 
a  ilaughter.  ,  Swinton,  Elsti.  Grangemouth. 

— .  At  Cockaimy  House,  Fife,  the  Lady  of  — At  Dunlop.  Charles  Skeoch,  Esq.  SurgeiMi, 
Lunit-Colonel  Moubray,  a  daughter.  Royal  Navy,  Stewarton,  to  Miss  Mary  Duncan, 

—  At  St  James’s  Square,  Mrs  Renton,  a  daugh-  eklest  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Duncan,  Em|. 

of  Common  Craigs. 

1  “i.  '^'*t*Tcrombic,  19,  York  Place,  Eklin-  Aug.  3.  At  the  manse  of  Kelton,  the  Rev.  A. 
burgh,  a  daughter.  O.  Cantairs,  of  AnstnUher  Wester,  to  Helen, 

2.1.  At  I.armean,  the  latly  of  C.  W.  Lawrence,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  John  M'Lellan, 
t  'q.  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  a  daugliter.  merchant,  KirkcudbrighL 

•  1.  At  Great  King  Street,  EkUnburgh,  Mrs  J.  S.  6.  At  Hillhouse,  George  Comb,  Esq.  Redheughs, 
•'iixc,  a  sort!  to  Margaret,  youngest  (Uiughter  of  George  Jului' 

—  At  Drummond  Place,  Exlinburgh,  Mrs  For-  ston,  E>qk  of  Hillhouse. 

be*,  a  daughter.  —  At  Colmonell  Manse,  Ayrshire,  Mr  Archibalil 

—  At  Kenmurc,  the  Lady  of  Ardiibald  Stirling,  Christie,  writer,  Eklinburgh,  to  Ebzabeth  Kenned) 

uq.  a  daughter.  Macfadaen,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  John  Mao 

—  At  Houston,  M rs  Shairp,  a  daughter.  fadacn,  .  merchant,  Liverptail. 

—  At  Locluxiat.  Mrs  Wishart,  a  daughter.  —  At  W  ellshot.  Major  John  Taylor,  of  the  Hoif, 

P  the  Lady  of  WilluuiiMackenxie,  E:ast  India  Comtiany's  service,  to  Agnes,  daughtei 

Hon.  East  India  Company’s  scr-  of  Wilbarn  Forioiig,  Esq.  of  WHhm‘it. 

'  w,  Madras  F^rtablishment,  a  (Uughter.  9.  At  Heiitlmi,  Middlesex,  WiUiaiu  Mackenzie 

I. '7*  ^'‘V»ts  Crescent,  near  Edtoburgh,  the  Esq.  of  Uie  3*1  dragoons,  only  son  of  the  late  Jolii 

y  of  I.ifuL-f'oloncl  Bromhead,  a  son.  Mackonsie,  Esq.  of  ^yheld,  N.  B.  to  JwUna 

Aug.  ,vt  Uonnington  Bank,  Mrs  Wyld,  a  third  ilaughter  of  William  Andcnoii,  Esq.  of  Hus 

Sjmire. 

At  the  palace,  of  MontbriUiant,  near  Ha-  .Vug.  12.  Montague  U.  Bere,  E.*q.  of  Rillhouse 


nuthvcti  *  S>n*,  Printfts. 


Co  Coictstiontieitto. 


fiiE  communication  of  our  ingenious  friend  Philologux,**  containing 
emendations  of  two  difficult  passages  in  the  Agricola  of  Tacitus,  naturally 
called  our  attention  to  the  text  of  that  profound  and  philosophical  historian, 
to  the  variop  lecfiones  of  the  MSS,  and  older  editions,  and  to  the  attempt 
made  by  our  able  and  intelligent  correspondent,  to  remove  the  difficulties  by 

which  commentators  and  readers  have  been  so  generally,  and,  we  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  add,  so  unaccountably  perplexed.  But  as  our  inquiry  has  termina- 
■  tid  in  a  complete  dissent,  both  from  the  propriety  of  the  emendations,  and 
I  the  soundness  of  the  opinions  stated  by  our  friend,  we  ow  e  it  both  to  him 
and  to  ourselves,  to  specify  distinctly  the  grounds  upon  which  that  dissent 
f  rests.  The  first  passage  upon  which  he  has  annotated,  forms  part  of  the 
sj>eecli  of  Galgacus  to  the  Caledonians,  on  the  eve  of  their  great  and  final 

I  stnicjgle  against  Roman  aggression,  and  is  as  follows :  “  Trinobantes,  fanni- 
na  ducc,  exurere  coloniam,  expugnare  castra,  ac,  nisi  fclicitas  in  socordiani 
"  vertisset,  exuere  jugum  potuere :  nos  integri  et  indomiti,  et  libertatem 
SOS  js  PR/FSENTiA  LATURi,  pTwio  statwi  congTCssu  71071  ostendamus,  (JUOS 
i,  sihi  Caledonia  viros  seposueritT*  On  this  our  correspondent  remarks— 

“  'Die  ^  libertatem  non  in  prsesentia  laturi*  is  very  obscure :  the  ‘  non  os- 
tendamus’  w  as  originally  ‘  unde  ostendamus,’  so  changed,  without  authority, 
in  order  to  elicit  some  sense  from  the  passage,  by  throwing  it  into  an  inter¬ 
rogative  form  :  and,  in  the  original  MSS.,  there  was  an  ‘  in*  before  '  liber- 
tatom,’  and  ‘  praesentia*  w’as  either  ‘  pracsentiam*  or  ‘  pacnitentiam.*  **  To 
remove  this  obscurity,  our  correspondent  proposes  to  transfer  the  syllabic 
“  pra”  from  “  prffisentiam,**  to  the  next  word  laturi,’*  thus  making 
“  pnvliaturi,”  by  borrowing  an  *,  he  does  not  say  whence,  and  to  adopt  the 
‘  nitentiam’  of  tne  other  reading,**  which  he  converts  into  renitentiam.** 
Hence,  the  passage  would,  after  these  several  operations,  run  thus ; — Nos 
^  integii  ct  indomiti,  et  in  libertatem,  non  in  renitentiam  praeliaturi,  primo 
,  statini  congressu  unde  ostendamus  quos  sibi,  &c.’*  which  he  translates  as 
^  follows — We  are  entire  and  unsubdued,  and  about  to  fight  Jbr  liberty,  not 
for  a  sf  niggle  against  the  yoke,  whence,  at  the  first  onset,  we  may  show,**  &c. 
It  is  true  that  the  MS.  Vatic.  3429,  have  “  in  libertatem,  non  in  pacniten- 
I  tiain,  certaturi,'*  which  is,  in  substance,  the  reading  propo^  by  our  corres- 
^  pondent ;  but  the  ancient  editions,  without  exception,  have  et  in  liberta¬ 
tem,  lion  ill  pracsentiam,  UUurif*  which,  considering  the  doubtful  authority 
of  the  MS.  Vatic,  must  determine  latuTi"*  as  of  sufficient  authority.  Mi- 
nucianus  first  edited  in  praesentia,**  upon  what  authority  we  know  not ; 
and  for  "  unde  ostendamus,**  Pichenas  gave  non  ostendamus.**  A  few 
editions  have  et  in  libertatem,  non  in  praedam,  certaturi  ;**  a  reading 
which  Hrotier  prefers.  More  modern  editors,  puzzled  with  laturi,**  a  read¬ 
ing  too  w  ell  authorised  to  be  altogether  rejected,  have  proposed  to  substitute 
.  “  ablaturi,*’  illaturi,**  ulturi,**  &c.  Thus  far  the  authority  of 

Mss.,  editions,  and  effitors.  For  our  own  parts,  we  decidedly  prefer  the  com- 
I  |nonly-received  reading.  But,  says  our  correspondent,  **  The  ‘  libertatem  non 
in  pricsentia  laturi*  is  very  obscure.*'  To  us,  however,  the  ''  darkness*’  is 
I  not  ‘‘  visible.”  Surely  nobody  would  find  any  difficulty  in  comprehending 
,  ferre  servitutem,”  to  hear  slavery,  to  he  slaves :  ferre  libertatem,”  thcre- 
which  is  just  its  converse,  must  be  equally  intelligible.  Let  us  add, 
”  in  praesentia,”  which  does  not  thicken  the  darkness  a  bit,  and  we  have  as 
nistinct  and  obvious  a  meaning  obtruded  upon  us  as  can  well  be  imagined : 

Shall  not  we,  who  are  at  once  entire  and  unconquered,  and  who  are  not 
nou;  to  taste  liberty  for  the  first  time,  (who  are  not  merely  free  at  present, 
I  nut  who  have  always  been  so,  and  who,  therefore,  know  how  to  appreciate  the 
hlesung  for  which  we  are  to  contend,)  shew  the  enemy  what  sort  of  men 
1  tlcdonia  has  set  apart  for  her  defence  ?**  Such  appears  to  us  to  he  the 
plain  and  simple  meaning  of  the  passage  in  question :  the  objection*^  to  the 
^^uded  interpretation  appear  to  us  oi  the  most  formidable  description : 


(To  ^onT!ipontientii( 


1.  The  liberty  our  correbpoudciit  has  taken  with  the  text  is  at  once  rioleut 
and  arbitrary  :  and  if  a  commentator  is  to  take  the  head  of  one  word,  and  the 
tail  of  another — Hunianu  capiti  cervieem  victor  equinam  Juiigere  ni  vcHt— 
and  to  piece  them  together  after  this  fasnion,  any  thing  may  be  made  to 
mean  any  thing,  and  there  is  an  end  to  all  certainty  and  utility  in  annota¬ 
tion.  2.  Renitentiam*'  is  a  barbarous  word,  for  which  no  classical  autho¬ 
rity  can  be  produced.  3.  Even  if  such  authority  could  be  produced,  the 
passage,  thus  emended,  would  still  be  nonsense :  prceliaturi  in  reni- 

tentiam  !*'  “  about  to  fight/or  a  struggle,**  as  our  critic  renders  it !  4.  “  Pra*- 
liari  in  libertatera**  cannot  possibly  mean  to  fight  for  liberty,  although 
it  may  very  well  mean  to  fight  against  liberty.  “  Pugnare  in  hostciu” 
does  not  surely  mean  to  fight  for  an  enemy.  Every  one  knows,  that 
when  ‘‘  in*  governs  the  accusative,  its  effect  depends  on  the  verb  >nth 
which  it  is  combined  in  the  sentence :  thus,  mittere  in  urbem,*’ — “  pug¬ 
nare  in  hostem,** — rejicere  tela  in  hostes,** — Ca?sar  in  armafurens,”  &c. 
&c.  In  this  view,  therefore,  pra?liaturi  in  libertatem’*  should  mean, 
“  about  to  fight  against  liberty  ;**  and  “  pra?liaturi  in  renitentiain,*’  “  about 
to  fight  against  a  struggle,  against  the  yoke,**  which  we  take  to  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  like  nonsense.  5.  Our  correspondent  has  not  shown  how  “  prsc”  and 
"  laturi'*  form  **  prseliaturi.**  (i.  And,  lastly,  **  unde,**  which  indicates  dc- 
rivation,  and,  according  to  circumstances,  is  equivalent  to  “  ex  quo”  or  “  ex 
quihus,*'  cannot  jmssibly  stand  before  ostendamus,**  because  it  has  no  an- 
tccedent  to  which  it  can  refer,  primo  congressu**  being  simply  the  manner 
in  which  the  soldiers  of  Galgacus  were  to  show  “  quos  sibi  Caledonia  viros 
seposucrit.’*  In  fine,  the  whole  gist  of  the  speech  of  Galgacus  is  to  impress 
upon  his  fellow-soldiers,  that  their  countrymen  had  not  only  never  been  under 
the  yoke — nam  et  universi  servitutis  expertes** — but  had  been  undebast'd 
and  uncontamiiiated  even  with  the  sight  of  slavery — oculos  a  contactu  do- 
minationis  inviolatos  habebant  :**  hence,  in  the  passage  under  consideration, 
he  describes  them  as  integri  et  indomiti,**  and  for  that  reason,  libertatem 
non  in  priesentia  laturi.** 

ACe  have  hardly  left  ourselves  room  to  say  any  thing  of  the  next  passage, 
which  is  as  follows : — “  Si  quis  piorum  manibus  locus  ;  si,  ut  sapientibus 
placet,  non  cum  corpore  extinguuntur  magnae  animae;  placide  quiescas:  nos- 
que,  doraum  tuam,  ab  infirmo  desiderio,  et  muliebribus  lamentis,  adconteni- 
plationem  virtutum  tuarum  voces,  quas  neque  lugeri,  neque  plangi  fas  cst : 
admirationc  te  potins,  temporalibus  laudibus,  et,  si  natura  suppeditet,  simi- 
litudine  decoremus**  Agric.  46.  For  **  similitudine  decoreraus,**  our  cor- 
resj>ondent  proposes  to  restore  the  old  corrupt  reading  of  the  MS.  Vatic.  3429, 
“  militum  decoramus,**  and  attempts  to  support  his  opinion,  by  asserting 
that  potius**  docs  not,  as  has  been  universally  believed,  apply  to  the  former 
part  of  the  sentence,  but  ought  to  be  construed  as  a  comparative  dej^ec  l)e- 
fore  “  laudibus  ;**  thus  contrasting  adrairatione**  with  temporalibus  lau¬ 
dibus.**  Now,  with  due  submission,  we  maintain  that  this  is  not  Latin : 
for,  if  Tacitus  had  intended  to  convey  the  meaning  which  our  correspondent 
indicates,  he  would  unquestionably  have  said  adiniratione  te  potius,  7«aw 
temporalibus  laudibus,*  &:c.  ^Vith  regard  to  “  militum,**  again,  it  is  jdainly 
a  corruption,  and  out  of  tune  with  the  predominating  idea  in  the  fine  apo^ 
trophe  to  the  manes  of  Agricola,  with  which  this,  the  last,  chapter  of  hi* 
life  commences.  The  emendation  of  Grotius  which  we  have  given  tlwvc, 
.ind  which  is  now  generally  adopted,  we  consider  one  of  the  most  ingpiioua, 
refined,  and  successful  attempts  at  restoring  a  corrupted  passage,  which  wc 
have  almost  ever  met  with  ;  it  harmonizes  so  admirably  with  the  obvious 
nu^ning  of  the  passage,  at  the  expence  of  little  or  no  violence  to  the  text ; 
wd,  in  the  absence  of  all  authority,  is  entitled  to  the  preference  it  has  reccivwl. 
But  that  the  reader  may  be  the  wtter  able  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  these  re¬ 
marks,  let  us  attempt  to  convey  the  meaning  of  the  author  in  the  sha^  c* 
translation  :  “  If  there  be  any  final  habitation  reserved  for  the  spirits  of  vir¬ 
tuous  mni^  if,  as  philosophers  teach,  the  soul  does  not  perish  with  the 
mayest  thou  rest  in  peace ;  and  may  the  contemplation  of  thy  riftnea, 
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It  would  l)t  iiuproper  to  mourn  or  bewail,  recal  us,  thy  family,  from  weak 
reLTCt,  and  unavailing  lamentation  ;  inducing  us  rather  to  pay  them  the  just 
tribute  of  our  admiration  and  praises,  and,  if  our  frail  nature  will  permit, 
to  emulate  thy  bright  example  !**  Such  we  humbly  take  to  be  the  meaning 
of  this  much-discussed  passage;  and,  if  it  be,  it  must  be  apparent,  on  the 
first ‘^lance,  that  the  contrast  which  the  author  intends  to  convey,  is  that  be¬ 
tween  weak  and  unavailinfr  sorrow,  for  the  loss  of  a  great  and  good  man,  and 
a  just  admiration  of  his  virtues,  which  naturally  creates  a  desire  to  imitate  his 
example.  “  Potiils,”  therefore,  expresses  tliis  comparison ;  for  what  sense  is 
there  in  contrasting  our  admiration**  with  the  temporal  praises  of  sol¬ 
diers,”  of  whom  not  one  word  has  been  said,  and  who  were  the  last  persons 
in  the  world  whom  Tacitus  w^ould  have  thought  of  when  he  uttered  tins  fine 
burst  of  affection  for  the  memory  of  his  great  and  virtuous  relative  }  This 
idea  is  completely  confirmed  by  what  follows,  and  which  proves  to,  demonstra¬ 
tion,  that  the  author  was  thinking  and  speaking  of  his  own  family  alone  :  Is 
verus  honos,  ea  conjunctissimi  cujusaue  pietas*’ — For  militum  decoramus,’* 
some  of  the  manuscripts  have  multum  decoramus  ;’*  and  Ursinus,  from  a 
manuscript  in  his  own  possession,  the  authority  of  which,  however,  has  been 
uniformly  contested,  corrected  the  passage  thus : — “  Admiratione  te  potius, 
quam  tpinulatione,  et  si  natura  suppeditet,  imitatione  virtutum  decoremus.” 
Sedjam  tempus  equum,  &c. — The  best  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  we 
hold  our  friend  “  Philologus,**  is  the  pains  we  have  taken  to  show  the 
grounds  uj)on  vrhich  we  differ  from  him. 

The  following  articles  will  appear  in  our  next  and  succeeding  Numbers : 
“  Oehenschlaeger — Corregio,  and  Robinson  Crusoe  in  England ,  The  Re¬ 
mains  of  Gabriel  Killigrew,**  being  the  conclusion  of  The  Literary  Le¬ 
gacy  The  Pirates  of  Ithaca  ;**  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  United 
i'tates “  Review  of  Swale*s  Geometrical  Amusements  ;’*  On  the  Atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  Planets  ;**  On  Steam-coaches  ;** ''  Henry  the  MinstrePs 
IVallace  Twelve  ^nnets  for  the  Sentimental  ;**  Letter  to  the  Edi¬ 
tor,  by  Arator  ;*  Continuation  of  the  Life  of  Caleb  Cornhill  ;**  “  Horc 
Seniles,  No.  IV.  ;**  Reminiscences  of  Auld  Langsyne,  Nos.  III.  and  IV.;** 
‘‘  (Jallant  Adventures  of  Francis  Corkincap,  Esq.  Canto  II.  ;**  Stanzas  to 
a  Young  Lady  on  St  Valentine*s  Eve  ;**  The  Paraphrase  of  Job,  chap. 
\xxix.  V.  5.  ad  Jin,  ;**  The  Highlander  and  Ariosto*8  Isabella  ;**  The 
Poet’s  Grave  ;**  “  Death  of  Crescentius  ;**  The  Review  of  Dr  Hunter’s 
Kdition  of  the  First  Five  Books  of  Livy  ;’*  Dan  Macormick,  a  Sketch 
from  Life A  Rowland  Jbr  an  Oliver,  or  the  Country  Parson  versus  his 
Patron  and  Employer  ;**  ''  Letters  from  Italy  ;**  Letter  to  the  Editor  on 
Modern  Literary  Bully~ism  ;**  Shakespeare  in  Germany  ;**  Lucubrations 
of  Geoffrey  Plumpington,  Esq.  ;**  Characters  omitted  in  Crabbe's  Parish 
Hegister,  No.  V.”  &c.  &c.  &c. 

1  he  Lines  of  Mathew  Veitch,  who  describes  himself  as  a  man  of  mus- 
hn,  a  poor  ribbon-clipper,**  are  at  his  service,  whenever  he  chooses  to  call 
for  them. 

Reminiscences  of  Colin  Kildoddie,  Jun  **  somehow  escap^  ouf 
observation  till  very  lately.  The  author  shall  learn  our  determination  as 
soon  as  we  find  leisure  to  dip  a  little  into  his  lucubrations. 

“  The  Dysart  Club,  a  Poem,**  is  one  of  the  cleverest  thin^  we  have  met 
’^ith  for  a  long  time ;  but  a  ^eat  deal  too  p^sonal,  whicn  circumstance 
•lone  has  prevented  our  inserting  it  this  month*  We  shall,  however,  keep 

in  reserve. 

.  The  author  of  “  Marie"  seems  to  be  afflicted  with  an  inveterate  propen- 
for  borrowing,  without  acknowledgment,  from  our  amiable  and  ingeni- 
pus  friend  Bernard  Barton,  with  whose  works,  we  can  assure  him,  we  are 
Indifferent  well  acquainted.  If  he  defies  us  to  the  proof,  we  shall  be  happy 
*0  indulge  him  in  that  particular.  Apropos  of  Mr  Barton.  take  shame 
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to  ourselves  for  having  delayed  so  long  to  notice  his  NapaUun,’  which 
we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  introducing  to  the  knowledge  of  our 
readers.  Amidst  the  hign-seasoned  dishes  of  modem  literature,  the  simple 
and  healthful  viands  of  the  Quaker  poet  are  too  apt  to  pass  unnoticed. 

The  Prior  of  Cummer,  a  Welsh  Tale  of  the  Eleventh  Century**  is  under 
consideration. 

The  Pirate”  has  rendered  us  so  familiar  with  the  scenery  and  manners 
of  the  Orcadian  Islands,  and  Ultima  Thule,  that  we  fear  the  “  Corbies 
Cradle**  could  not  now  be  rocked  to  much  advantage. 

The  remarks  ‘‘  On  Marriage**  are,  w^e  presume,  very  sensible,  at  least 
they  were  obviously  so  intended ;  but  the  author  has  somehow  forgot  an 
indispensible  element  in  connubial  felicity ;  we  mean  a  slice  of  the  Licen¬ 
tiate  Don  Pedro. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  the  “  Address  to  Music,**  we  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  form  even  a  conjecture.  This  is  very  provoking  ;  for  w’^e  are  such  un¬ 
fortunate  common-place  mortals,  that  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  admire 
what  we  do  not  comprehend. 

**  The  Seal  Hunters,**  with  the  accompanying  poetical  pieces,  w  e  have  not 
yet  found  leisure  to  examine.  We  shall  be  happy,  however,  if  the  author 
of  Palmyra”  continue  a  frequent  correspondent.  His  prose  pieces  arc  de¬ 
cidedly  inferior  to  his  poetical. 

The  verses  of  J.  S.  remind  us  of  a  conversation  which  took  place  between 
Gil  Bias  and  Barber  Nunnez,  after  the  latter  had  turned  poet.  **  This  son¬ 
net,”  said  Nunnez,  does  not  seem  very  clear  to  thy  apprehension ;  is  it 
not  so  ?”  Gil  Bias  owned  that  he  could  have  wished  it  had  been  more 
plain  ;  upon  which  the  barber-poet  fell  a ,  laughing  at  his  expense.  “  If 
this  sonnet,”  said  Nunnez,  is  not  intelligible,  so  much  the  better.  The 
natural  and  simple  won't  do  for  sonnets,  odes,  and  other  works  that  require 
the  sublime.  The  sole  merit  of  these  is  their  obscurity  ;  and  it  is  sufficient 
if  the  poet  himself  thinks  he  understands  them.” 

We  beg  leave  to  return  our  best  acknowledgments  to  T.  B.,”  whose 
Communication  appears  in  our  present  Number,  and  to  request  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  his  correspondence. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  occasionally  from  the  “  Cock  Laird.**  One  of  the 
two  Son^  he  has  sent  us  we  mean  to  publish,  as  soon  as  we  can  find  a  snug 
unoccupied  corner  for  it.  He  is  really  a  good  fellow,  whom  we  shall  be  at 
all  times  proud  to  oblige. 

The  Political  Remarks  of  Amiihyctionicus**  are  not  exactly  to  our  taste. 
They  are,  besides,  imperfect,  whicn  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  form  any 
correct  judgment  as  to  the  merits  of  his  paper. 


Gladiator,”  by  the  same  hand.  In  fact,  there  is  someUiinff  ludicrous  in  the 
Eife  isthe  last  subject  in  the  world,  we  should  nave  imagined,  a 
Poet  woidd  chuse  for  a  lyrical  efiusion ;  unless,  perad venture,  The  Thane 
of  Fife'  be  meant.  To  make  Andes”  rhyme  to  vallies,**  is  in 
bad  taste. 

We  shall  gladly  hear  again  from  J.  H. not  doubting,  that,  in  a  hap¬ 
pier  moment,  he  may  produce  something  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  pages. 


